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SAVES For AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY! 


HEAVY BOLTS—75 pounds of them, ship safely, securely in 
a Cabco all-bound weighing barely 4 pounds. 


SHIFTING of load inside container makes little difference to 
Cabco all-bound. No nails to work loose; steel wire holds 
container securely together, prevents loss. 


WAREHOUSING is simple with Cabco all-bounds. They stack 
neatly, palletize easily, have cleats for manual handling. 
Ready instantly to fill an order, or go out on the job. 


POLE LINE HARDWARE INDUSTRY 
STANDARDIZES ON WIRE-BOUND 
BOXES FOR HEAVY, BULK SHIPMENTS 


As a result of 3 years of research and study, the pole 
line hardware industry has standardized on wire-bound 
wooden containers for bulk shipments of heavy castings 
and forgings. Here’s what Kortick Manufacturing Co., 
San Francisco, says about the changeover: 


**Our new containers, made for us by Cabco, average 
4 pounds against the 8-pound nailed crate we once 
used. Since we ship actual weight, this is important. 
We once used 28 different nailed crates; now 15 
Cabco all-bounds do the job better and cost less. 
Packing time is less too, and since tops don’t have 
to be nailed shut, we can leave crates open for last- 
minute inspection without delaying loading. The 
Cabco all-bound has no nails to work loose, so even 
if the load shifts inside, the container stays solidly 
together. And these boxes handle and stack better 
than any container we’ve ever used!”? 


IN MANY OTHER INDUSTRIES, 


from Fruit & Produce to Consumer Durables, ship- 
pers have enjoyed similar economies with light, strong 
Cabco all-bounds—a product of the West’s oldest, fore- 
most manufacturer of wooden containers. 


Find out how Cabco all-bounds can help you! Investigate Cabco’s 
container design service. Write direct to exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Covers and All-Bound Containers 


100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California * Telephone SUtter 1-2260 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif + Telephone ANgelus 1-4161 
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CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
THIS IS OUR 66TH YEAR SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH » PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 











TOP TO BOTTOM: VICTOR 100 Series welding torch butt and C1450-100 cutting attachment. New 4000 Series ma- 
chine cutting torch. New stainless steel Model 362 descaling attachment, multiflame preheating nozzles, 
Type 3 welding nozzles, and 320 torch extension for use with 300 Series welding torch butt (shown at lower 
right). Attachment or nozzle change quickly made without wrench. 


FLEXIBLE, VERSATILE WELDING and CUTTING UNITS 


Aa 


Hard-surfacing rod. Regulators for all gases. Ma- 


It’s easy to custom-build your outfit from VICTOR 
standard torch butts, attachments, nozzles, and tips. 


| STANDARDIZE ON VICTOR 
} 


thine and hand torches for welding, preheating, 
¥ cutting, flame hardening and descaling. Portable 
flame cutting machines. Blasting nozzles. Cylinder 
manifolds. Cylinder trucks. Emergency pack-type 
\flame cutiing outfits. Fluxes. Write today for free 


[ literature, 


3821 Santa Fe Avenue 


Among VICTOR'S standard units you will find the right combination for all your cutting 
and welding operations, scarfing, deseaming, rivet piercing, hard surfacing. Further- 
more, it is economical and easy to expand your VICTOR outfit to fit new needs. 


Your VICTOR distributor will gladly help you custom-build an outfit for your specific job 
requirements. See him NOW. 


VICIOR EQUIPMEN] COMPANY 


844 Folsom Street 1312 W. Lake Street 


LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








the SOURCE you can depend on 
for all your Piping Needs 


How CRANE is set up to give you better service 


Take the water supply piping shown here, for instance. 
First, in one complete line, Crane gives you the largest 
selection of equipment—valves, fittings, pipe line acces- 
sories, and pipe. The Crane Catalog makes it easy to 
specify—easy to order—all piping materials for your 
installation. 

Next, strategic nation-wide distribution makes all 
items in the Crane line conveniently available at their 
point of use. No matter where you're located, there’s 
a well-stocked Crane Branch or Wholesaler nearby to 
serve you. 

Your day-to-day needs most always can be supplied 
immediately from stocks on hand. But when neces- 
sary, your Crane Branch or Wholesaler can draw on 
other nearby Crane Branches. And beyond that—to 
give you faster service—your local Crane outlet is 
backed by and has direct access to large factory stocks. 

For dependable service—for dependable quality in 
piping equipment—turn to the leader—Crane. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


Typical hookup for 
industrial water supply system; 
all piping equipment 
from Crane. 








EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE « PLUMBING 
AND HEATING 




































SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
RESPONSIBILITY 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW about Crane Stand- 
ard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves. Improved 

body design reduces weight, yet increases strength, of 
Straight-through ports assure streamline flow. 
Shoulder-type seat rings keep seating tight. 
Crane yoke design means smooth operation 
and easy maintenance. Patterns for 
every need; brass-trimmed or all iron; 
sizes 2 in. and larger. For steam 
pressures up to 125 pounds; for cold 
services up to 200 pounds. See your 
Crane Catalog, pp. 101 to 106. 









FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM 
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The big change in Western industry accelerated by the war was the arrival 
of heavy industry in the West, with great expansion in steel facilities as 
the foundation. Scene shows bottom pouring of molten steel into molds at 
the South San Francisco plant of Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. 
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Gy// NEW \NSULATED FRUERAUF sooies 


Mounted on Your Chassis! Painted to Your Specifications: 
AS LOW AS 


‘1052 


freight and taxes extra) 
12-ft. straight frame with 
full-width, full-height doors 
- complete — painted and 


—/ 









— you can buy a fully-insulated Fruehauf Van 
Body. They're built to the same high standards as 
Fruehauf’s famous “Reefer” Trailer — yet priced as 
amazingly low as $1052. This is the price of the hand- 
some 12-ft. straight-frame model shown above. Yes, 
complete—mounted and painted—for only $1052! 





They’re all steel! Every body framework is welded 
throughout into one single, rigid unit—with nothing 
to warp, work loose, weaken or rattle. 

Look at the options! They’re yours in two popular 
basic models: Straight-frame model . . . in 12-ft., 14-ft 
and 16-ft lengths; and Wheelhousing model . . . in 
12-ft. and 14-ft. lengths. Fruehauf Body Doors are 
designed into — not cut into — the structure for extra 
strength and precision fit. 


ALL STEEL! FULLY INSULATED! 
Insulated construction provides complete protection 
for perishable cargo. This cutaway shows you how 
3” layer of insulation is fitted in sides, ceilings and 


doors ... an adequate 1/2” layer below floor. 


2 BASIC MODELS 


Fast delivery! Within a few hours of the time you 
select your Body, your Fruehauf Branch will have 
your new truck ready for the road. 





World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Wheelhousing—in 12- Straight-frame—in 12- 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY T fh. ond 14-f. lengths. 2h. 14h, ond 164. 
Western Manufacturing Plant, Los Angeles lengths. 


Sales and Service: Los Angeles © San Francisco ©¢ Portland « Seattle 
San Diego * Fresno * Sacramento * Spokane « Billings ¢ Salt Lake City 
Boise ©* Phoenix ©* Albuquerque ¢ El Paso ¢ Denver 


FRUERAUE 2.7 


Bodies 


Custom Quality at Production-Line Prices! 


ALL THESE OPTIONS 


4 Double Curbside or 
Roadside Doors (41” 
opening). 


2 Norrow Rear Doors 5 Single Curbside Door 
(41” opening). (41” opening). 


3 Outside Tailgate (19° 6 Mounting Bracket and 
or 24”). Opening for Ice Re- 
frigerating System. 









Full width Rear Doors 
(82 openings). 
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IN OUR MAILBOX 


That Added Market 


Editor, Western Industry: 

It was of considerable interest to me to 
read Mr. Stanbery’s article commenting on 
the changes that are taking place in the Pa- 
cific Coast economy, and I think his conclu- 
sions are certainly valid. Woodfiber products 
in particular are largely tied to the Western 
market, and that note in which he confidently 
expects that we will have a growing market 
out here for at least two generations is there- 
fore of interest to us. 

Cuas. E. DEVLIN 

General Sales Manager 
Simpson Logging Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Editor, Western Industry : 

In our estimation, the article in your Oc- 
tober issue “Your Added Market on the Pa- 
cific Coast’ provides the most accurate 
picture of developments in this area and of 
probable developments within the next ten 
years that has been brought to our attention. 

J. L. S. SNEAD, JR. 

Executive Vice-President 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


Many Thanks, Mr. Buchman 


Editor, Western Industry: 

May I congratulate you on the excellence 
of your publication. I can offer no sugges- 
tions for improving the caliber of your edi- 
torials, as to my knowledge they have always 
been constructive, varied and of general 
interest. 

Louis BUCHMAN 

General Manager 

Western Mining Divisions 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Good Picture of the West 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I have had several copies of WESTERN 
INDUSTRY, including the December issue just 
received, and I wish to congratulate you on 
this very interesting and informative pub- 
lication. 

If it is not imposing on you too much, I 
would like very much to have our Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales receive copies of 
your magazine. He is a Californian and in- 
terested in West Coast development, and I 
know of no better way to keep him advised. 

WALTER L. LESHANDER 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Promoting the West 


Editor, Western Industry: 

We certainly appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing on the cover of your publica- 
tion and think that you have done a very 
excellent job. It is always interesting to us 
to see the development and promotion of 
Western industry, as many times on a nation- 
wide scale people are rather inclined to over- 
look us, 

LARRY NELSON 

Sales Manager 

Portland Woolen Mills, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


DHL lab 





Inventory Time 


EW American business firms would survive if they failed 

to take stock at the first of the year of their assets and 
liabilities resulting from past operations, and neglected to 
study the prospects for the future. From these guideposts 
may be ascertained the direction which immediate programs 
and long-range planning should take. 

Because we feel that the area generally known as “The 
West,” namely, the eleven Western states, requires the same 
sort of regular stock-taking, the January issue of WESTERN 
INDUSTRY has been made an annual review and Forecast 
Number. Its purpose is to assist the West in some measure 
to get an over-all picture of how far it has gone, and what 
its strength and weaknesses are, in order that industry in 
these states may thereby plot its future more accurately and 
profitably. 

If the West were a long-settled area whose thought was 
tied in large measure to the past, its future would be much 
more prescribed and circumscribed, and a stock-taking far less 
necessary. But the West is new, in age, in thought, in prob- 
lems, in potentialities. It is the new base of the United States, 
whose influence on the economy and thinking of the country 
will be felt in increasing measure in the coming years. 

Here man creates his opportunities by overcoming the 
obstacles imposed by geography and geology. To be sure, 
in the gold rush days he said “Gold is where you find it,” 
but today he finds treasure in visualizing new possibilities. 
For example, he does not say ‘‘Water is where you find it,” 
but rather, “Water is where you put it.” 

Ahead of the West lies a greater growth that may be far 
beyond today’s expectations. Some say the Westward popu- 
lation of the last decade cannot be equaled, that it must 
inevitably slow down. Yet who, at the outset of the war, or 
even at the very end of it, foresaw that the last half of the 
present decade would bring as much growth for the West 
as the war years of the first half? The West needs just as 
much to prepare for a decade just ahead of equal or even 
greater growth, as it does for a tapering-off period. 

The population base already established inevitably calls 
for more convenient forms of service than can be provided 
by far-distant industrial establishments east of the Missis- 
sippi River, to say nothing of the demands imposed by a 
much larger population in 1960 and 1970. Not only will the 
Pacific Coast states find their industrial economy quickening 
to keep pace with the population, but the intermountain 


area will be far closer to good markets than ever before, 
with corresponding benefits. 


Long and Short of It 


HILE the Hoover Commission is still at it, we sug- 

gest they perform an even greater service for humanity 
and promote a consolidation of the long and short ton, 
thereby doing the world in general, and statisticians in par- 
ticular, a big favor. Now that the nations between them have 
agreed to standardize on screw threads, it becomes evident 
that they could make a ton a ton, if they would. Perhaps they 
could even make a dollar a dollar. Who knows ? 












ARE YOU MAKING THE 
BEST USE OF THIS 
VVC ae ee 
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Too often, an employer doesn’t take full advantage 
of the expert services offered by his insurance 
agent or broker. He is a specialist, for example, in the 
field of employee-security plans. He is qualified to help 


you choose the dest plan of group insurance 









for your organization. Take full advantage of his 


knowledge and experience. Call him 





GET feller ACQUAINTED 
‘WITH YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT OR BROKER! _ 


into the picture today! 





He Can Be a Valuable 


““Key-Man"’ In Your Business _ 


This message published by one of the recognized com- 
panies underwriting modern group insurance plans — 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. 
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MAIL BOX—(Continued from page 7) 
Copper Furnace Brazing 


Editor, Western Industry: 

A reprint of one of your articles from your 
March, 1949 issue ‘Copper Furnace Brazing 
Useful in Metal Combination” has recently 
come to our attention. We should like to in- 
quire about the cost of obtaining 50 reprints 
fo this article for our technical files. Thank 
you for your cooperation in this matter. 

JaMEs H. HINMAN 
Technical Advisor, New Bedford Div. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

An article titled “Copper Furnace Braz- 
ing’ which appeared in your March issue 
has been called to our attention by Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc. If possible, we should 
like to obtain a copy of this article. 

CARNESS F. RAMEY 
Industrial Electric Mfg. Co. 
Allegan, Michigan 


Voice From Colorado 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I am glad to see this periodical, which, it 
seems to me, is doing a very fine and neces- 
sary job. 

H. F. WALTON 
Professor of Chemistry 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Hits the Mark 


Editor, Western Industry: 

Your editorial comment (‘‘Counter-Intel- 
ligence Vital,” November Western Industry) 
is very good, and I think very timely, too. 

N. HENRY GELLERT 
President, Seattle Gas Company 
and Pres. Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Jan. 18-20— American Management 
Assn., general management confer- 
ence, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 

Jan. 19-21—Colorado Society of Engi- 
neers, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver 

Jan. 20-21—Idaho Society of Engineers, 
Boise 

January 27—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, at Portland, Ore. Con- 
tact H. V. Simpson, 1410 S.W. Mor- 
rison, Portland, BE 5177. 

January 27-28 — Second Industrial 
Engineering Institute, University of 
California, Berkeley. Contact: D. G. 
Malcolm, Dept. of Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

February 2-4—Colorado Mining Ass’n, 
annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver. 

February—Oregon State Bottlers Asso- 
ciation, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Contact Earl Tweedmeyer, B-1 Bot- 
tling Co. of Oregon, 1327 S.E. Divi- 
sion, Portland, EA 0191. 

February 24—California Stripper Well 
Association, at Los Angeles. 

February, last week — N. W. Associa- 
tion of Ice Industries, Tacoma, Wash. 
Contact P. P. Pierson, MA. 8161, 
Tacoma. 

March—Pacific N.W. Advisory Board, 
at Portland, Ore. Contact F. T. West- 
meyer, 624 Vance Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

March 12-14—Northwest Canners As- 
sociation (corrected date), Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Contact 
A. L. Hobart, 514 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Portland, AT 7569. 
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A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Penna. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a Free copy of your 16-page Super-Diamond Catalog L-32 
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Other Products: PERMACLAD, Stainess Clad Steel » A.W. ALGRIP ABRASIVE Floor Plate | 
Billets * Plates * Sheets © Strip © (Alloy and Special Grades). 
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demonstrate 


how to get the most 
out of V-Belts 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 
OF BULL DOG V-BELTS 


Fractional Horsepower. 
(FHP)—V-Belts in three 
standord pee full 
range of lengths. ° 
1. Fewer Maintenance Headaches. 


WEAR-RESISTANT Because BULL DOG V-BELTS require less 


OVER, em 
dirt, aeianee COMPRESSION adjusting and last longer, they save time, 
moisture. SECTION, engi- 4 3 : 

neered to with- money and worry in maintenance. 

stand continual 

flexing. 


2. Longer Belt Life. Because new, quality- 
controlled compounds developed in BWH 
laboratories run cool, don’t crack or deteri- 
orate under severe flexing. 


+4 0" ( 
4 
XYYAX) WW 


SORT 3. Backed by BWH Reputation for 
Se Extra Service. In the 72 years that BWH 

; has been a leader in the mechanical rubber 
manufacturing field, BWH _ products have 

built steady fame for outstanding perform- 

ance. BULL-DOG V-BELTS fully live up to 

BWH reputation for dependable ruggedness. 


Industrial V-Belts in A, 
8B, C, D and E sections 
— full range of lengths 
from 26°'-660"'. 
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Efficient V-Belt operation insures 
steady, smooth, low-cost power 
transmission, without maintenance 
worries, over long periods of time. 
And that’s exactly the kind of eco- 
nomical, worry-free service BULL 
DOG V-BELTS deliver in all types 
of industry. 

Each job has its own problems, 
however. Here are some of the com- 
mon ones that engineers report in 
V-Belt operation, with BWH 
solutions: 


PROBLEM SOLUTION 


Check sheaves for worn grooves. 


Excessive Cover Check alignment between sheaves. 
Wear on V-Belts Check to see that sheaves are tight on shafts. 


Covers Loosen Check for excessive oily conditions. ; 
Rubber Gets Soft If contact with oil or grease cannot be prevented, then specify BULL DOG 
and Sticky HSO V-BELTS, which are oil resistant. (Also heat resistant and static 
conducting.) 


V-Belts Failing This is usually caused by prying V-Belts over edge of sheaves, causing in- 
Within Few Hours ternal cords to break. Correct method of installation is to move motor of 
of Installation driven machine until belts do not have to be forced onto sheaves. Then move 

motor back until sufficient tension is applied. 


New V-Belt Installed Never install a new belt in a set of old belts, because it will be either shorter 
As Replacement or longer than the old belts. If shorter, it will be excessively overloaded 
Fails, While Old and fail. If longer, it will not transmit an equal share of the load. Always 
Belts Continue install a complete new set of belts and retain old belts for an emergency, 
Running or for temporary replacement if needed. 


It will pay you to investigate BULL DOG V-BELTS on your next installation. They have what 
it takes for smoother operation on both FHP motors and on high-powered industrial jobs. 















HAVE YOU A JOB WHERE STAMINA COUNTS? 
FOR ALL MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS CONSULT BWH 


Established in 1878, BWH is today one of the world’s larg- 
est manufacturers of mechanical rubber goods. Among the 
quality-famous BWH products which are today helping in- 
dustry to do better jobs at lower cost are the following: 


Bring us your toughest problems. We're spe- 
cialists in solving them. Consult your nearest 
BWH distributor or write us direct. 





CONVEYOR BELTING OIL INDUSTRY HOSE 
2 ELEVATOR BELTING STEAM HOSE 
<a TRANSMISSION BELTING WATER HOSE 
‘ ? \ AIR HOSE OIL FIELD SUPPLIES 
. CONTRACTORS’ HOSE FRICTION TAPE 
WN 4 / FIRE HOSE SPLICING COMPOUND 
\, A 
irons 
Ss 
Re ae 


1 
Peer al 


Another Quality Product of 


LON M Tie eee aay to he 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
PLANT: CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. * P.O. BOX 1071, BOSTON 3, MASS., U.S.A. 
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2700 tons of steel...every 24 hours! 


Once around the clock .. . and 2,700 tons of steel one coastal freighter. Or enough pipe to supply 

ingots are produced at Kaiser Steel’s mammoth 3,400 homes. Every 24 hours! 

Fontana plant. More evidence that the West’s only integrated 
That would make enough structural shapes to independent steel plant is bringing more industry, 

erect a 12-story building. Or enough plate to build more jobs, more wealth to the West! 


It's good business to do business with 


iser Steel 


built to serve the West 





PROMPT, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES - plates + continuous weld pipe + electric weld pipe * hot rolled strip 
hot rolled sheet * alloy bars + carbon bars « structural shapes * cold rolled strip + cold rolled sheet + special bar sections + semi-finished steels 
pig iron « coke oven by-products * For details and specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE 
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Building operations firm; No brownout in sight; Steel outlook is good; 
Aircraft pinched in federal budget; Lumber in strong hands; Plywood 
perks; Pulp mills are back on full time; Canned goods sell fairly well 





AST month on this page a much-per- 
plexed Western industrialist was pic- 
tured staring hard into a crystal ball 

and disgustedly turning his back on a wall 
chart with enough zig-zags on it to confuse 
even the Stanford Research Institute (al- 
though perhaps not Pappy Waldorf). 
Really to find what was in the crystal ball 
our worried friend should study carefully 
the entire contents of this Review and 
Forecast Number of WESTERN INDUSTRY. 
He may not find all the answers, but he 
is bound to discover many that do not 
appear elsewhere in print. 

These answers are mostly on the long- 
range side. For the short-run, the kind 
needed to eke out a first down, there is the 
fact that people are still seeking places to 
live, which means a goodly demand for 
door-knobs, garbage cans, floor furnaces 
and allied items for a long time to come. 

Security-First National Bank says south- 
ern California building permits made a 
spectacular record in Goes exceeded in 
three months in 1948, but other than that 
unequaled since 1923. First eight months 
of 1949 were consistently below 1948 
levels, and the first ten months showed 
13, per cent reduction in dwelling units 
for which permits were issued in Los An- 
geles County. Wells Fargo Bank reports 
that building permits in the whole state, 
for the first time in 14 months, were greater 
in October than a year earlier. 

For the first eight months of the year, 
building permits in Washington cities 


were down 1.6 per cent, according to 
Seattle-First National Bank. For Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho combined, Equita- 
ble Savings & Loan Association, Portland, 
gives the number of permits for the third 
quarter of the year as up 15 per cent from 
a year ago, and a 7 per cent decline in 
value which is less significant in view of 
the issuing of a permit for a $3,000,000 
apartment building in the third quarter 
of 1948. 

Utah’s total building permits for Octo- 
ber 1949 were $4,300,000, compared with 
$3,400,000 in 1948, according to the Bu- 
reau of Business & Economic Research, 
University of Utah. Third quarter building 
permits for Phoenix, reported by Valley 
National Bank were 42.4 per cent up from 
corresponding period in 1948, but Tucson 
was off 22.4 per cent. 


Business Activity Indices in Per Cent 
of 1935-39 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 


August September October 
1Arizona 316.0 312.0 315.7p 
2California 219.9 226.5 224.6p 
3So. California 268.8 272.0p 272.0p 
4Pacific N.W. 210.8 
4Puget Sound 203.5 
4Inland Empire 193.7 


4Lower Columbia 228.4p 


1) Valley National Bank (Phoenix) index, based on 
a weighted composite of retail sales, agricultural 
income, and employment in mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, and seasonally adjusted. 
1940 = 100. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., index 
based on the following components: Industrial 
production, freight carloadings, bank debits, de- 
partment store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respec- 
tively, and adjusted seasonally). 
Security-First National Bank | Angeles index, 
based on the following components and weights, 
and adjusted seasonally: department store sales, 
15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles bank debits, 
20; residential city bank debits, 5; agricultural 
city bank debits, 5; industrial employment, - 20; 
industrial power sales, 13; railroad freight volume, 
6; telephones in use, 7; real estate activity, 4. 
4) Index compiled by Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. 
p) Preliminary estimate. 


2 


~ 


3 


~ 


In fact, a large part of the whole West- 
ern economy seems to hinge on the popu- 
lation growth, and while the heavy load 
of winter unemployment puts burdens on 
state and local governments it does not 
affect the economy as would unemploy- 
ment in other parts of the country because 
employment itself has not diminished 
greatly. 

The big conference on unemployment 
staged by Governor Warren of California 
at Sacramento early in December brought 
out no hidden facts in the situation; merely 

(Continued on page 15) 





BANK LOANS 
Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 


From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., §.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake, 


(Average of Wednesday reports) 


1949 
Ns a iifenicca eeccutese muta ees “ene wecueas 2,003 
ES Gi 0G FSi oard disltbhoo ae CUA Reb Waeemen Ona we 2,416 
COIN oo oii Bt oe ese WaianGit Baw cee eee 1,920 
September 1,956 
WO ac ccsssevces 1,961 
NR ido 6 Siacg 8 Ge den 0d. RGN RE WAR 1,999 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 
Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist, Demand deposits excluding U. S. Gov’t depusits, cash 
items im process of cullection, and interbank deposits. 


Net Demand Time 
1948 Deposits Deposits 
I 6.6 cared bene iene 8,453 6,178 
September ......... OOo CRESS: 8,626 6,178 
Noises css ekwesivacameces ‘ 8,714 6,184 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 
(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 


Received from 
Carloadings Eastern Connections 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
May 656,333 631,651 350,986 348,190 
DP vicacace 593,121 566,042 303,680 280,659 
ee 588,842 532,120 287,565 260,419 
DE ices 766,432 681,602 376,674 341,628 
September .... 628,156 550,529 321,399 284.265 
October ..... 659,069 553,399 351,521 286,163 


*3-week period. 





TRUCK TRAFFIC 
(Number of commercial trucks entering state 
through border checking stations) 








—CALIFORNIA— — ARIZONA — 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT F Na: 6 eeu 14,816 15,365 19,312 21,504 
Estimated Number of Employees—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies BEE o 6 oan exe 14,763 14.774 19,557 21,465 
WASHINGTON OREGON CALIFORNIA TOTAL PACIFIC eS re 15,203 16,207 19,078 21,004 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 September ..... 14.777 15,727 18.880 21 256 
cies ahGin dine tae 183,100 171,500* 156,000 138,200 772,800 757,900 1,111,900 1,067,600 GE: «6 tenes 15,892 16,615 20,751 2: 832 
SS Aree 189,900 173,700 121,500 138,700 802.900 752,600 1,114,310 1,065,000 November ...... 14,789 16,360 20,401 23,116 
ies nino k's% «aes 188,650 De Nseeee 8 6 Sd 0a as Tones Fae 28 lcewetc 0 eee pas 
ieee NEVADA TOTAL MTN 
MONTANA IDAHO WYOMING COLORADO NEW MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH EVA 2 S. 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 19. 
eee 18,000 18,900 25,400 21,700 6,900 6400 ..... ..... 9,850 10,300 15,100 14,200 29,400 29,700 Se ee Ce 
September ...... 18,100 19,100 26.700 21,700 6.800 ee 9,850 10,500 13,900 14,200 33,000 33,000 ee nive  wesed eRmerre 
October *........ 18,100 20,700 24,300 22,400 7,240 7,700 9,500 10,600 14,800 14,700. ..... “9 3,400 BO | wieeve iakenss 
* Revised 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) ‘eal 
Week endi Ariz. Colo. Idaho Mont. Nev. N. Mex. Utah Wyo. Total Mtn. Calif. Ore. Wash. otal Pac ie 
Aug. 27 ” 7.3 5.4 1.4 2.3 17 3.0 4.7 6 26.4 223.0 18.8 32.2 274.0 
Oct. 1 6.1 4.0 2.3 2.0 2.0 2.2 4.4 5 23.5 192.9 17.8 31.6 242.3 
Oct. 29 6.0 8.7 2.9 2.5 2.0 2.3 5.7 8 30.9 200.5 23.7 41.2 265.4 
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Fastener appearance that contributes 
to the sales appeal of the final product— 
helps you get True Fastener Economy. 
The exceptionally fine finish of RB&W 
Cap Screws and Square Head Cup Point 
Set Screws is the product of more than a 
century of continuous research and 
progressive development in fastener 
manufacturing . . . backed by the skill of 
four generations of RB&W men and women. 


Plants ot: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis. 
Po., Rock Falls, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif 
Additional! soles offices ot: Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Oakland, 
Portiand, Seattle. Distributors from coast 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE ieee 


104 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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| Pras Rint eee Perec < y 
| WHOLESALERS’ SALES CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
From Bureau of the Census. 100 = 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 
MOUNTAIN Los San 
Groce. and Angeles Francisco Portland Seattle Denver 
Automotive Electrical Furn. and foods exc. General Aug. 15 166.8 ; ‘ 170.8 
Supplies Change Goods Change house furn. Change farm prod. Change Hardware Change Sept. 15 167.1 173.0 was ar one 
August 2,208 —2 3,4: — 7 473 +35 —$ kt 15 166.5 . 173.6 164.6 
September 820 —15 3.58 lt 490 +19 12 = 
October 1,050 10 3,32: 4 717 3 14 Mch. equip. 
Industrial Lumber & and supplies 
PACIFIC Supplies Change bldg. mat. Change excl. elec. Change 
August 2,430 —20 12,372 18 <aele 11,182 5,908 —26 2,u0d —i4 1,650 22 328 29 
Sept, 1,726 24 15,067 16 1,695 1 15,295 6863 li 1.867 23 1,948 9 414 24 
Oetober 2,508 10 (12,157 15 3,137 9 8,705 7,567 13 2.057 14 2,019 + | 124 23 
*Full-line wholesalers. 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1926 = 100) 
Chemicals House 
Hides and Fuel Metals and and Fur- 
Farm Leather Textile and Metal Building Allied nishing Miscella- ALL 
1949 Products Foods Products Products Lighting Products Materials Products Goods neous COMMODITIES 
Pn hoadsew aca Se wee a 162.3 160.6 179.0 137.9 129.7 168.7 188.2 119.7 143.0 109.8 153.0 
i cw ens wakanaeleet 163.1 162.0 181.1 139.0 130.6 168.4 189.4 117.7 142.9 109.6 153.7 
ME, AR occa ela wats 159.6 159.6 181.3 138.1 130.6 167.3 189.2 116.0 143.0 109.0 152.2 
INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 
Total 12th Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
Fed. Res. Dist. California California Portland Washington and northern Idaho southern Idaho Phoenix 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
August 361 335 416 373 312 296 367 322 321 349 374 360 342 308 469 407 
September 349 325 397 358 317 293 344 311 290 330 374 356 332 308 164 410 
| October 344 337 3R6 367 308 308 347 307 302 345 372 356 $37 345 164 446 


(Continued from page 13) 
that many of the economic obstacles are 
being studied by everyone and bit by bit 
the answers are found — someone learns 
how another firm or entire industry has 


Electric Energy 


Supply prospects in the Pacific Northwest look 
much better, as a result of good rains in No- 
vember that have brought stream flow up con- 
siderably from the low point at the end of 
October. As a result, it appears now that the 
area will get through the winter without curtail- 
ment of consumption except for the interrup- 
tble contracts, of which the aluminum com- 









Oil 

West Coast oil production is now in better 
balance with demand than for some time, largely 
because of sizeable shipments of residual fuel 
oils to the East. This relief from local over- 
supply, however, promises to be temporary. Oil 
Producers Agency points out that West Coast 
inventories of residual fuels have jumped from 
about 12,000,000 barrels in 1947 to 38,000,000 
in 1949, whereas the intercoastal shipments so 
far announced will drain away only about 5,- 
000,000 barrels. Pressure to curtail some of 





gotten around an unfavorable freight han- 
dicap, someone else discovers where a good 
market exists, and others find latent de- 
mands for products they are equipped to 
manufacture. Perhaps the most obvious 


panies are the most important, and even they 
may be able to pick up some more load before 
the winter is out. Loads in the Northwest are 
still falling below early estimates, but the first 
10 months of 1949 were 5 per cent above 1948. 
Northern California loads for the same period 
were 13 per cent above 1948. Lack of fall rains 
in California have reduced stream flow, but the 
season is still too early for this to mean anything, 





ing bringing California heavy oil through the 
Panama Canal and up the Mississippi to indus- 
tries located on inland waterways. 

Meanwhile imports of residual oils to the 
East Coast jumped this fall from 173,000 to 
236,000 barrels daily, accounting for most of the 
recent rise in flow of foreign oil to this country. 
Exports continue downgrade. Proposals now re- 


fact is that the sales tempo in the West 
must be accelerated, and that many a firm 
which feels it knows all the answers to 
selling is really still in the kindergarten 
stage. 


and even if it should turn out to be a dry winter, 
the large amount of new steam plants should 
take care of all needs. 

Pacific Gas & Electric brought in the first unit 
of their Cresta hydro plant in November, adding 
35,000 kilowatts to their supply. The first unit 
will handle all the water available at Cresta 
until late spring, by which time it is expected 
the second unit will be complete. 





’ ELECTRIC ENERGY 
/ Wf.) (Production for Public Use—Iin thousands of kilowatt bours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 
Wf Mountain Pacific Northwest California Total Pacific 
j }f. 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
d i) Oe vtwesnneeaee 1,248,630 1,218,907 1,555,721 1,658,316 1,559,727 1,857,778 3,115,448 3,516,094 
DN dire kaneieetas 1,453,761 1,470,751 1,455,985 1,704,943 1,746,341 2,082,002 3,202,326 3,786,945 
(SR ere 1,564,700 1,445,233 1,662,191 1,681,142 1,946,774 2,176,358 3,608,965 3,857,500 
\7 BE. oxcheceesecue 1,502,169 1,561,811 1,723,442 1,812,839 2,060,942 2.198.169 3,784,384 4,011,008 
oe 1,471,029 1,533,084 1,698,555 1,859,568 1,929,100 3,558,123 3,718.476 
I: oes oa bawnecus 1,142,483 1,336,503 1,709,327 1,762,394 1,786,962 3,471,721 3,514,249 
* Revised. 


ported in Washington would have the British 
buy some $200,000,000 worth of equipment for 
its oil producing and refining industry, paying 
for it in “sterling oil.” 

Effects of constant coal strikes on competing 
fuels are shown by figures just released, in- 
dicating that in 1948, 8 per cent of the power 

(Continued on page 17) 


PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 
TOTAL DELIVERIES 


ae ne : ; : CRUDE (Thousands of barrels daily) 
California's low-gravity oil-producing wells » pnooucrion — son punee maiieeiaidin 
Pies Semeieit : chon (Barrels, daily avg.) 

should continue heavy for some time. ‘040 1948 1949 1948 1049 1948 1949 1948 1949 
The intercoastal shipments, at substantially yay... 2.2.2... 927,000 362 «3722«Ss«41si(‘éiG:SC*=<“‘«CGCSSC*«éSC*«i«*Z.~—SC«d, 001 

reduced prices from those prevailing a short June ............. » 921,000 350 380 135 132 379 $39 1,023 on 

} time ag av sti ate new ots MD i 0a'ca vat esecenes 907,000 350 374 13 131 368 311 02 

ae, ge ~~ aa : — ae for oo Ee 896,000 373 374 126 109 376 317 ~—-:1,023 969 
estern fuel Oils. Inquiries are reported IrOM — September ..........0-- 898,000 220 375 103 137 239 318 819 972 

midwest distributors who seem to be consider- — Qetober ...........--- 877,000 315 370 123 32 337 309 1,005 950 
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Production Costs 


MCU UES 


AIR COMPRESSORS, 


es g Te 


AIR HOISTS AND 


¢"" CYLINDERS 


pushing, pulling, lowering or lifting operations ...and to multiple installations of 
Curtis Air Compressors, which eliminate long air lines, the possibility of air leaks, 


and losses resulting from breakdowns of central air compressor installations. 


Prone after plant is turning to Curtis Air Hoists and Cylinders for 


Here's why it will pay you to 
consider CURTIS equipment 


AIR HOISTS AND 
AIR CYLINDERS 





C. HOMER REDD 


16 


96 YEARS OF 


Cannot be overloaded. 


Hoisting or lowering speed is controlled by 
operator. 


Ground-steel cylinder. 
Disc type valves. 


Valve automatically returns to vertical posi- 
tion when released. 


Can be operated by unskilled labor. 


SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURING 





Sales Representatives: 


{ 421-423 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, 
\ Celif. © 2850 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif. 


0. J. THOMAS, 1018 S. E. 8th Ave., Portland-14, Oregon 


AIR COMPRESSORS 








Timken-Bearing equipped—permits external 
adjustment. 

Self oiling—positive lubrication. 

Precision construction throughout. 

Complete valve assembly removed or re- 
placed in a few moments. 

Cylinder, crankcase, also heads made from 
gas-tight iron. 

Fully enclosed. 


Curtis bracketed-type Air-Hoist . t 
Cylinder can be placed in any po- i } 
sition from horizontal to vertical. 


Curtis Pendant Air Hoist can 
be used for practically any 
lifting problem where the 
head room is not limited. 


Pe ne em we ew ww oe 
| 

| Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division of Curtis Mfg. Co. 195-4 

| 1954 Kienlen Avenue, St. Lovis 20, Missouri 

. I am interested only in items checked below: 

C] Air Hoists NAME 

[] Air Cylinders FIRM__ 

| [] Air Compressors STREET 

| _ a 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK . . . News - Statistics 


(Continued from page 15) 

generated by New England steam plants came 
from coal. Last July, only 40 per cent of this 
power was being generated from coal, the bal- 
ance from oil which was being delivered at 
Boston Harbor at $1.65 per barrel. 

New information of immense value to the 
oil industry may be developed in the U. S. Geo- 


and gas formation and also delimit those where 
such deposits are exceedingly improbable. 
U.S.G.S. will map in detail the Colorado and 
Chattanooga oil shale deposits, as well as Texas, 


¢ 


California, and Utah areas whose bituminous 
rocks show a potential reserve of more than 
two billion barrels of heavy oil, and will make 
areas of the continental shelf off Los Angeles. 


NATURAL GAS 
(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 


Domestic and 





“Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 


1949 Commercial a Industrial fam and Industrial Electric Net Receipts 
logical Survey's most ambitious — Number of Consumers — ommerc'l Sales Sales Generation from Producers 
— - W, : : — study, ee July 2,597,220 5,818 11,212,883 11,793,076 6,957 .902 33,856,621 
ui ay. Western areas will be surveyed for august 2,606,078 5,837 10,366,683 12,614,727 9,754,518 37,686,932 
data which will indicate areas favorable to oil — September 2,619,736 5,920 10,704,415 13,563,453 8,539,396 35,796,261 





Steel 


Coast steel mills are optimistic over sales 
possibilities this year, with the multitude of de- 


While most steel users were able to get by 
in the West during the strike period, Nash Mo- 
tors, who had been predicting they would be 


of short tons of steel consumed in manufacture 
of the cans: 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


. Total Food Nonfood 
unable to keep their assembly plant at El Se- 

7 > ; neident: : . ; ; “ ; Second quarter,1949, Mountain 403,187 374,399 28,788 
mands resulting from residential construction. —_gundo, Calif., in operation, notified their em- Third quarter, 1949........ 403.187 374.399 28.788 
Building and furnishing items, such as plumbers’ _ ployees at the first of December that they would Second quarter, 1949, Mountain 5,301 ......  ..... 

. . . ‘a eit; 9 swaii 9 959 5 6 
pipe, barrels, drums, garbage containers. cabi- shut down from December 9 to January, on ac- Pacific and Hawaii........ 121,252 99,450 21,802 

, ge Be F : ; Third quarter, 1948........ 343,012 321,370 21,642 
nets, stall showers, hot water heaters, floor fur- count of the inability of their suppliers to obtain 


naces and other space heating equipment, and 
stoves, plus pipes for the big transcontinental 
gas lines, constitute the backbone of demand in 


steel. 


Shipments and sale of metal cans are reported 
by the Department of Commerce for the Moun- 


The above figures include the following ton- 
nages of steel for food cans for own use, instead 
of sale: Third quarter 1949: 14,523; second 


: : 7 . y ‘a : - 949: 986; i 2 
the West. Automobile parts continue to increase _ tain, Pacific and Hawaii areas combined, in terms 13.136. IPD: 11906; tied quecter 198 
in volume, with radiators now being made out eer 
here, manufacturers toying with the possibility Coal 


of making gas tanks, and replacement items 
building up, such as fenders and hub caps. The 
likelihood of steel coming in from Belgium and 
Luxemburg, as a result of their currency devalua- 
tion and decision to sell export at the same price 
as domestic, looms on the horizon. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Western Area of the United States 





ALLOY STEEL 


Bituminous coal production in the inter- 
mountain area was normal in November, except 
for a few captive mines which were closed be- 
cause of the steel strike. The industry was 
generally operating on a five-day week basis. 

BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In thousands of tons—From Bureau of — 
t 





From American lron and Steel Institute (in net tons) (lu thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) — a aan tale 1948 1949 
Pigiron Percent of Steel Percent ot Carbon Ingots, July 351 195 348 336 508 265 
Output Capacity Output Capacity Output Hot Topped® = august 539 404 483 459 542 527 

May 194,525 78.6 405,170 90.6 OL p5-bs ca taw ae ce eeee. Akane 4,423 9,690 September 600 271 512 205 547 244 

June 170,546 71.2 351,917 81.3 Sve so caveucengenhaese ease ens 4,990 7,051 Montana Wash.-Alaska 

July 170,475 69.1 338,861 76.0 SE iwanssee ds sancund emriwean 4,452 6,828 1948 1949 1948 1949 

August 178,866 72.3 372,812 83.4 EE 6 AGW 445.<0 oceenanvesaen 4,177 7,182 onward pit bdaind 220 166 95 74 

September 162,007 67.8 328,618 76.1 NS eiie-d-00sad > hw ae nhe Owen 4,097 5,879 sea cceeewns 223 280 120 96 

October 52,535 21.2 115,527 25.8 *Included in total steel. September ............ 237 198 138 71 

Metals NONFERROUS METALS 

Non-ferrous metal production held steady SEPTEMBER 

through November or turned slightly upward. — : 

A few of the mines which closed earlier in the (Production in short tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 

year because of falling prices have reopened but ARIZONA UTAH MONTANA NEW MEXICO NEVADA __ WEST'N STATES 

others are still down, presumably waiting for — Copper 26,065 17,220 3,755 3,824 3,080 54,733 

congressional action on the O'Mahoney bill in Lead 2,700 680 2,392 3,140 1,300 1,120 

January. Zine 5,600 2,850 3,585 870 1,560 23,167 





Aluminum 
Aluminum business continues good, and the 
lateness of the fall season permitted building 


operations to go on much later than usual, with 
the result that aluminum sales in this field ap- 
parently have measured up to 1948. Appliances 
and utensils have had a good fall season, but 


not up to the record-breaking year of 1948. One 
of the new factors, perhaps only a temporary 
one, was the demand for aluminum grain bins 
to store the 1949 crop. 





Aircraft 


With the Navy already decommissioning 35 
squadrons or about 480 planes, under the new 
economy program, the aircraft industry is watch- 
ing without too much optimism the outcome of 
Federal budgeting. 


Unless Defense Secretary Johnson’s commit- 
tee changes its mind, the amount to be spent in 
1950 will remain at a billion and a quarter in- 
stead of more than two billion dollars. Industry 
dopesters hold some hopes the committee may 
relent and disburse some of the $180,000,000 it 


struck from the budget, but aren't very optimistic 
that President Truman will release the $615,- 
000,000 he froze to hold the program at 48 
instead of 58 groups. 


Congressional attention soon will study 
American Industry's position in development of 
jet transport planes, in view of the rapid strides 
being made in England. Senator Brewster, who 
headed the Air Policy Board, is concerned lest 
U.S. makers fall behind. He wants Government 
support extended as a measure of military pre- 
paredness. Yet aircraft makers are reluctant to 


AIR FREIGHT 
(In pounds. Figures from airports.) 
San Francisco 


take on heavy development costs, especially 
because jet transports eat too much fuel to be 
attractive to commercial air freight operators. 

New creations just announced by the industry 
include: 

By Ryan at San Diego, the Air force first air 
to air missile, the “Firebird,” termed “‘virtually 
a fragmentation shell with human intelligence.” 
This ten foot projectile is launched from a 
“mother” jet fighter plane against enemy craft, 
adding to its parent’s speed the extra power of its 
own booster rocket, plus additional flight rock- 

(Continued on page 19) 


Los Angeles* Oakland Portland Seattle 
In In Out In Out In Out In 
ich atceetadceneteewe 1,292,300 1,260,319 1,608,977 937,110 111,884 241,723 re was 437,172 889,494 
CE ocvscce. b0sccnscce 1,435,127 1,343,327 958,438 1,383,804 97.912 249.726 446.615 922.605 
DT casseswsesdunanesee 1,466,002 1,526,568 1,137,901 1,269,481 116,344 171,614 463,149 885,980 
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Steel Foblems 7 





Call Jorgensen Tirst 


HIS is little talk about yield point. Everything has its yield point. If for instance you are building a gasoline 


tank truck of plain carbon steel, you must build a lot of deadweight into it if you want it to have a yield 
point sufficiently high to take care of a conditions under which it may be operated. Or you can make it a light- 
weight, profitable piece of equipment by building it of low-alloy, high-tensile steel, with a Aigh yield point... 
almost double that of ordinary carbon steel. Moreover, when the pressure is on, you can sit back and relax because 
you will £now your equipment can take it! Remember that Jorgensen carries complete stocks of both ordinary and 


special purpose steels—so CALL JORGENSEN FIRST! 





STEEL 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON 
10650 So. Alameda 1657 W.Grand Ave. Ask Operator for 5311 Clinton Dr. 
LUcas 0281 Higate 4-2030 Enterprise 10942 CHarter 1761 
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EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 
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ets. It is exploded by electronic and radar con- 
trol against its target, or else automatically deto- 
nates harmlessly in mid air if it misses. 

Also by Ryan for civilian flight, a new 260 
h.p. Navion designed to sell for less than 
$14,000 completely equipped and intended es- 
pecially for ranchers, mining and lumber com- 
panies, and others needing a plane capable of 
fast climbing from short landing fields at high 
altitudes, 


By Boeing at Seattle, a new electro mechanical 
“brain” which simulates the flight of guided 
missiles electrically, plotting the flight course 
from imaginary take-off to imaginary landing. 

By Consolidated Vultee at Forth Worth, a 
new 6-engine transport to be called the C-99, 
capable of carrying 100,000 pounds or 400 
armed men from the East Coast to western Eu- 
rope and built 70 per cent from parts identical 
with the B-36’s. 


By Douglas at Santa Monica, a 360-m.p.h. 


passenger airliner to be known as the DC-6B, 
bigger and faster than the standard DC-6 and 


intended as companion to the DC-6A Lift- 
master cargo plane. 
Also by Douglas, the Navy's swept-wing 


Skyrocket, second plane in a research program 
of which the first was the jet-powered, straight 
wing Skystreak that set two world’s records in 
the neighborhood of 650 m.p.h. The Skyrocket, 
just tested at supersonic speeds, is designed for 
1820 m.p.h. at 75,000 feet. 





Lumber 


Many lumber wholesalers were ready dur- 
ing November to drop their prices small amounts 
on short notice — but that expected weakness 
didn't develop beyond the undertone stage and 
the market entered December with lumber i 
mostly strong hands at the mill level, industry 
spokesmen report. 

At the start of the Christmas holiday season 
it was generally indicated that bad weather 
would be the only major reason for a drop in the 
market before the spring pickup in rail business 
began to be felt. The attitude toward spring 
business was bullish, although there was a small 
drop in some futures at the end of November. 

There was agreement on the forecast of the 
national lumber survey committee in its report 
to the department of commerce. The committee 
expected shipments and production for the 
fourth quarter to be substantially ahead of the 
same quarter of 1948. This appeared to be a 
fairly safe guess in view of the big order file 


Plywood 


Currently the market is strong and prices are 
firm. Mills are operating at optimum capacity, 
which is to say at a good healthy rate of produc- 
tion, without the stress of round the clock 
shifts such as prevailed during the war years. 
The market looks good through 1950, with the 


Pulp 


Mills are all running full again in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. The order 
situation has improved considerably in the past 
30 days; this is particularly true with the plants 
manufacturing dissolving pulps from which ray- 
on, etc. is made. 

The general market situation has stiffened 
and is now fairly firm. Log supply of pulp spe- 


maintained during the first two months of the 
quarter. 

Western pine was in the unique position of 
maintaining orders ahead of production through 
the entire fall season until mid-November, a 
period when the mills normally should be put- 
ting a generous portion of their lumber into in- 
ventory for drying. After mid-November pine 
orders dropped slightly under production. 

In the fir region west of the Cascades, orders 
also continued bullishly ahead of production 
until mid-November. Then the demand dropped 
below output, bringing talk of weakness into 
the foreground. Then, in the pre-Thanksgiving 
week, orders pushed ahead of production to in- 
dicate a still-firm foundation under the market. 

In fir, however, there has been an artificial 
side to the market created by the car shortage. 
This price stimulant was disappearing fast at 
the end of November as mills again were begin- 
ning to get cars and there was talk of second- 
shift operations in some quarters. This meant 
an end to premiums for quick car numbers, but 


sasically the market was unchanged—with that 
expected spring buying rush not too far around 
the corner. 

Canadian mills were quoting prices a little 
under U. S. prices in November but British 
Columbia mills were expected to get the lion's 
share of the UK 100 million foot order for 
January-March delivery. 


LUMBER 


(In thousands of board feet) 

From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 
glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 

Year through 
October 1947 1948 1949 
Production 7,183,788 303,589 6,772,751 

From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 
species): 

Year through 
October 1948 1949 
Production 2,530,825 2,310,199 

From California Redwood Ass’n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 

Year through October 

Production 390,938 





possible development of some let down about 
next summer for two or three months due to 
current over-buying. Outlook is that 1950 pro- 
duction will run about the same as 1949. Log 
supply is fairly good with some easing in 
prices and, barring a bad and continuing freeze- 
up, raw material will keep pace with production 
demands. 


SOFT PLYWOOD 


From Bureau of the Census 


PRODUCTION 
(In thousands of square feet) 
1948 1949 
: Aer nics a 123,517 96,538 
DER bse i rckwanaeneawegauis 173,009 169,472 


.178,963 168,747 





cies is more plentiful than lumber species and 
with a normal winter—that is, no long drawn 
out freeze-up as last year—wood supply will be 
adequate. 

Recently labor negotiations passed smoothly,. 
with no hourly increases, although some minor 
concessions were granted. Labor efficiency is 
steadily improving and the region boasts the 
highest paid and most efficient labor force of 
the world in its industry. 





PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 
(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis. 


Source: Bureau of Census) 
Receipts Consumption 
DP aisicicesecanescenvandeon 273,469 189,542 
eer re ae 2,568 264,890 





270,386* 251,927* 


* Preliminary figures 





Canning and Packing 


California canned fruits have had a good fall 
selling season, the November 1 statistical re- 
ports of the Canners League of California show, 
apparently as the result of lower prices which 
had made canned fruit a more attractive buy 
for the trade and for ultimate consumers. The 
total supply to be moved, of carryover from last 
year plus 1949 pack, was about 5 per cent greater 
than in 1948, and about 60 per cent of the total 
supply is reported as sold, although purchasers 
often fail to order the goods shipped. Prospects 
that shipments will be made seem, however, to 
be much better than last year. 

The November 1 figures are as follows on a 
No. 214 can basis: 

CANNED APRICOTS 





1948-49 1949-50 
NE oo rno hE 0 SK he Bt 5,290,131 3,815,745 
Nov. 1 stocks (sold and unsold)... 3,283,857 1,941,471 


Movement—June 1 to Nov. 1.... 2 006, 274 1,874,274 


SWEET ee 


701,669 





Total supply 





Nov. 1 stocks (sold and unsold)... 316,210 

Movement——June 1 to Nov, 1.2... 186,444 385,459 
CLING PEACHES 

en SEE oc van teh eanesuss 15,896,$ 19,607,194 





Nov. 1 stocks (sold and unsold). 9,658,55 11,867,104 
Movement——June 1 to Nov. 1..... 6.238.333 7,740,090 
FREE PEACHE 


1,764,386 
1,109,950 


We MNEs cilia bones 6o8 1,955 
Nov. 1 stocks (sold and unsold)... 1,05 





Movement—June 1 to Nov. 1. 899,038 654,436 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 


Total supply 10,053,831 9,148,122 
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Noy. 1 stocks (sold and unsold)... 6,987,434 6,082,075 


Movement—June 1 to Nov, 1..... 3,066,397 3,066,047 


FRUITS FOR SALAD 


TOG UE +5 occ seee encase a 919,769 902,988 

Nov, 1 stocks (sold and unsold). . 580,169 746,077 

Movement—June 1 to Nov. 1..... 339,600 156,911 
MIXED FRUITS 

TO OE ise baw ween aces 214,652 484,950 

Nov, 1 stocks (sold and unsold) .. 106,411 138,071 

Movement—June 1 to Nov. 1..... 108,241 16,879 


Northwest Canners Association reports free- 
stone peach pack for Oregon and Washington as 
736,800 cases, as against 655,876 cases in 1948. 
Purple plum pack was nearly double 1948, 
totaling 1,669,260 cases, compared with 856,053 
cases. Canned blackberries 190,983 cases, slightly 
under the 202,782 cases in previous year. 

Tuna boats in southern California have been 
tied up for several months because canneries 
overstocked, but in December began going out 
to sea again. Prices paid to fishermen are $310 
a ton for yellowfin and $290 for skipjack. 
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The Solution to Your Heavy 
Manufacturing Problems 


The vast facilities of National's Torrance Plant are 
available to Manufacturers, whether you require 
assistance with a mass production problem or expert 

help with a limited amount of precise custom work. 


Here at Torrance, National makes steel, then forges, 
casts, machines, heat treats, assembles and welds 
it into finished products. Whether you require all 
or only part of these highly skilled services, the 
National Plant is at your disposal. And this ‘‘one 
plant responsibility” which exercises close super- 
vision and control of all manufacturing operations, 
results in maximum quality and 


better service to you. 


me NATIONAL SUPPLY company uf [')) 


ideo Pressed Stee! Forging, ila : (ee 


cB. S. STEEL 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles | 1, fayette 0147 


industrial Products Division ¢ 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK .. . News - Statistics 


Flour 


The holiday season tound flour volume con- 
siderably below a year ago, with the baking 
trade generally in the same bearish frame of 
mind they have held for some six months. Never- 
theless, some bakers have booked flour on a 
60 to 90-day basis, while their brothers are still 
on the day-to-day basis. Their lack of confidence 
is in spite of the fact that the present wheat 
crop has a support price of 90 per cent of parity. 


Mills are running considerably below capacity. 
There is hope in some quarters of an increase 





in flour exports next year. Feed prices continue 
strong. 


WHEAT FLOUR 


(In thousands of sacks. From Bureau of the Census) 


Ore.-Wash. Montana Utah Colorado California Total 
US cia clad hae chix cabin ieee ie bees 971 264 259 363 261 2,118 
ied is dbhhEbe Whee esa ceeeKeeiess 1,159 278 281 307 313 2.338 
eee aa an ys Gia atsid «ese ws.ce eae 1,210 268 305 346 415 2,544 
ESS EP ie Ae er NT rer 1,217 237 329 337 396 2,516 
EE divngt.du tobe Kceneseen ek beee ec 1,362 264 352 401 412 2,791 
PS awancccubnedeets.0banas ua nie 1,219 256 311 319 398 2,503 


_—_—_— —  —  —  ——————SSSSSEESESSFSFSSSSSMMFhFeFeFeseFeFeFeseFs 


CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


(From Bureau of Census) 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Sugar 


Because of increased storage and handling 
costs necessitated by the six months waterfront 
strike, Hawaiian sugar planters will get nearer 
$105 a ton for their 1949 raw sugar than $115, 
according to the annual report of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters Association. The report indicated 
that 200,000 tons of the crop would remain 
unshipped at the end of December, 1949, and 
that the manufacturing subsidiary of the planta- 
tions, California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Company, which had the added burden of a 
three-months strike tie-up of refinery workers, 
would only refine 475,000 tons instead of an 
anticipated 875,000 tons. C & H resumed opera- 
tions Nov. 23, and the big refinery at Crockett 
has been running full tilt ever since. 

California’s beet sugar crop turned out very 
well, with yields per acre much better than ex- 
pected, and prospects for a big crop in the Im- 
perial Valley next spring are reported excellent. 

Liquid sugar has become more competitive 
with bulk sugar delivered in tote bins or tank 
truckloads, as the result of a price change in 
November which increased the differential be- 
tween granulated and liquid in terms of sucrose 
equivalent from 7c to 15c. The bulk sugar dif- 
ferential is 20c. 


Building Materials 


Construction costs as reported by the Amer- 
ican Appraisal Company for October show a 
minute decrease from the previous month, but 
a substantial drop from a year ago, indicative 
of a slowly declining cost curve. Their figures 
do not include plumbing, heating, lighting, 
sprinkler system, etc. The index, which is based 
on 100 for 1913, reflects the cost trend in each 
city, but not the relative trend between cities. 
The figures are: 


All-Time 
High Sent. Oct. 
Oct. 1948 1949 1949 
DS bocce base eand'edve 458 439 438 
___ PPPPUP TPCT ETIT TET 523 506 504 
Pe BUMED sc wcciccscccss 460 443 442 
Los Angeles ...cccccccee oe 488 474 472 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFTED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 

(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 

standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 

Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
April 8,276 16,237 2,519 2,203 2,785 15,765 
May 11,997 20,864 2,894 2,691 2,534 15,751 
June 13,314 28,182 1,887 2,644 2,657 16.679 
July 6,351 26,055 1,994 3,095 2,378 15,738 
August 8,515 29,762 2,624 3,200 2,842 16,103 
September 7,927 29,001 2,082 2,975 2,749 15,473 
Furniture 


Chrome furniture manufacturers in southern 
California have been enjoying extremely pro- 
ductive runs in recent months. Case goods manu- 
facturers are giving anywhere from immediate 
to 60 days delivery from receipt of order, and 
the larger upholstery makers are giving about 
10 days. 








COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH — WASH. - OREGON — — CALIFORNIA — 
Per Cent Change Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 
from same month Sales of Preceding Year Sales of Preceding Year 
Month Sales of Preceding Year from same month from same month 
Dace on Counpasccaenwele + 3 341 + 8 1,934 —14 
May me 7 + 6 227 —3 1,663 — 5 
June .. +2 217 Pay 1,731 —1 
Pre —13 265 +67 1,245 —15 
August —6 241 * 1,849 — 6 
Pc caccwin wakws-hsbe-oi'e8 593 * 573 +9 2,009 — 8 
* Change of less than 0.5 per cent. 
Cement Apparel 


Many people have felt bad about lack of rain 
in the fall months, but not the cement people. 
They were able to keep going until well into 
December because of the fine weather, because 
building construction and paving kept on far 
beyond the usual closing-down period for the 
winter months. Mills are very low in inventories, 
but from now on will be able to build up during 
the slack season. 


CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 
Mont. 
—California— Oregon - Wash. Utah - Idaho 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
May 2,019 2,042 559 652 415 488 
June 2,022 2.066 586 636 394 529 
July 2,077 2,011 638 657 487 653 
August 2,133 2,081 639 594 540 570 
Sept. 2,116 1,982 607 566 511 418 
Oct. 2,320 1,936 639 563 591 656 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 
(From Bureau of Internal Revenue) 
Production (in proof gallons) 
DOMESTIC UNDENATURED ALCOHOL 
1949 California Colorado Washington 
Bann eal ace nel ee 269,087 
ME 4nbo-awem Kawase aoe 244,170 
SE 8 ne nhd ee Re oe sees Ce sscose  weanen 
Pa 416,574 ...... 174,602 
I cc ewan cees 527,974 eons 214,617 
EE Was e4 ae wb cs SOE. sietedc 194,576 
DENATURED ALCOHOL 
California 
Completely ——Specially Denatured—— 
1949 Denatured California Utah Washington 
secon 15,420 267,394 8,168 
ee 30,608 292,489 16,301 
Be cteaveves 4,566 171,858 8,142 
August ..ceee 21,669 260,509 16,286 
September .... 2,418 211,084 16,242 
October ...... 19,379 SO kes 6 thaw 
CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Receipts at Mills Crushed or Used 
SN bons, Succdenoncs 6,994 41,759 
Pi chen ceseesenuee<e oan 30,558 
See ae 1,497 28,328 
CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Crude Cake & Linters 
Oil Meal Hulls (Running 
(1,000 Ibs.) (tons) (tons) bales) 
February 11,917 17,044 6,817 12,254 
March 14,182 19,532 9,219 14,053 
April 10,521 14,860 4,398 10,856 
May 9,361 13,868 5,936 8,638 
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Competition from the automobile for the 
consumer's dollar is blamed by some industry 
men for 1949’s drop in wearing apparel sales. 

In major West Coast cities, retail clothing 
trade was off 10 to 15 per cent during the first 
nine months. A late pickup enabled manufactur- 
ers to close the year in better shape, however. 

Employment has picked up somewhat, par- 
ticularly in plants specializing in men’s suits 
and sportswear for both men and women. 

Efforts are being made to step up sales of 
British fabrics in this country, but even the de- 
valuated pound has not served to whip up much 
added interest in the still high-priced imported 
woolens. Consumer resistance is too high now in 
the top price brackets. 


Nation's Safest 


Shipyard Is in San Francisco 

San Francisco’s Naval Shipyard is ac- 
claimed first in the nation for accident pre- 
vention during the past fiscal year. 


This award is made on basis of compe- 
tition among all Federal and private ship- 
yards in the United States. 


Accident cost, including medical leaves 
and compensation, to the San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard last year was 13 cents per 
hundred dollars of payroll. Recently the 
yard went 140 days without a loss-of-time 
accident, breaking its own national record 
of 96 days. ° 


Evening Schools 

The evening schools of accountancy, 
law, and traffic of Golden Gate College, 
San Francisco, will open the spring semes- 
ter on Monday evening, January 9. The 
other evening schools of the college, man- 
agement, insurance, advertising and a sec- 
ond section of accountancy are scheduled 
to open the week of January 30. The day 
school of accountancy and management 
opens February 13. 
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Cuts Beams Like Butter .. . 


To Give You Quick, Accurate Steel Service 


Biting through a 24 inch beam at a Ryerson plant, 
this big friction saw completes the cut in 11.6 
seconds—literally cuts hard steel like soft butter. 
The speed of the cut results in the very minimum 
of burr and a new method of maintaining blade 
alignment assures a straight, true edge. 


This new saw is typical of the equipment that’s 
ready to work for you at your nearby Ryerson 
plant. Another—a new metal saw with a big 18 x 
18 inch capacity. Using high speed hack saw 
blades, it cuts bar steel to close-tolerances, and 
every cut, square or angular, has an unusually 
accurate surface. 

Then there’s the flame-cutting machine, with 
an electric eye to follow your sketch or blue-print, 


RYERSON STEEL 


which cuts irregular shapes with amazing accuracy 
—to within fifteen thousandths of an inch! These 
machines, and many others, work for you as your 
own when you call us for steel from stock. 

No other steel service organization in America 
is better equipped. Few can serve steel buyers 
nearly as well. For steel cut exactly the way you 
want it, get in touch with our nearest plant. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished plates, sheets, bars, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Chonnels, PLATES—Sheored & U. M., 
angles, beams, etc. Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
TUBING— Seamless & welded SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
mechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 








Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817 Terminal Annex, Phone: Angelus 2-6141. San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville, Phones: 
OLympic 3-2933, Enterprise 10176. Other Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston. 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY... 
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The West is the scene of the greater part of the development of this 


new and only dimly understood force in human experience. Here is a fast reactor panel at the Atomic Energy 
Commission operation at Los Alamos, New Mexico. Jane and David Hall, the young married couple pic- 


tured, both Ph.D.s, worked together on this problem and they are the two solely responsible for its invention. 


Review and Forecast: 


Tide of Population Creates 
An Expanding Economy 


N expanding economy expands. 
A Its population, its employment 
and its industries all pretty much 

grow together. 

The population curve running back 
for many years has shown an increasing 
Westward turning by people who come 
here, like it and cast in their lot with 
the West, regardless of the fact that in 
sO many respects it is an undeveloped 
country. Therefore, it follows that em- 
ployment and industry will keep pace, 
eyen if temporary pools of unemploy- 
ment appear. 
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By A. C. PRENDERGAST 


Editor, Western Industry 


That seems to be a simple and accu- 
rate way to describe the future of the 
West for the next few decades. The 
West has had its twentieth century 
“gold rush’’ of the war period, and its 
first postwar surge of new population, 
new industries and enlarged old indus- 
tries has perhaps passed its peak. But 
the Westward tide of population in- 
exorably goes on, even if a surge always 
is followed by a slower movement. 


Should the population movement for 
the next decade be slower than the last, 
it will still be highly important. One- 
fourth to one-third of the total national 
growth in population from now to 1960 
can be expected in the Pacific Coast 
area, according to a solidly based esti- 
mate in an interim report by V. B. Stan- 
bery, of the San Francisco office of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, chair- 
man of the economics technical com- 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Board of 
Intergovernmental Relations, which is 
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Percentage Growth of Population and Manufacture 
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THE WEST'S MANUFACTURING GROWTH — MOUNTAIN AREA 
FOLLOWS CLOSE BEHIND COAST 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures) 


Number of Establishments 1939 1947 
Washington ............ 2,858 3,407 
Oe 1,903 3,075 
California ............ . 11,558 17,645 
TOTAL PACIFIC... 16,319 24,127 
Montana .................. 552 745 
See ; 498 664 
oases —............ 300 255 
Colorado ................. 1,219 1,603 
New Mexico .......... 262 432 
ee 313 545 
OI oe 549 773 
TO can 94 125 
TOTAL MTN. ........ 3,787 5,142 
TOTAL WEST........ 20,106 29,269 
Percentage growth: 

Pacific States .... 47.87% 

Mtn. States ..... 31.1 

Total West ..... 45.5 


carrying on a basic economic survey of 
the Pacific Coast area. 

Today’s industrial base will hardly be 
adequate for the West’s population in 
1960, most certainly not for 1970. Be- 
tween now and these two future dates 
more industry will develop in the West. 
Some of it will be ahead of its time, 
some just soon enough to meet immedi- 
ate needs, and some will be considerably 
overdue. Untoward conditions might 
slow everything up, but unforeseen 
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Number of Production 
Workers (thousands) 


Value Added by Manufacture 
(in millions of dollars) 
1939 9 


1939 1947 
82.3 122.8 $267.7 $871.8 
57.5 92.0 156.7 673.0 
271.3 529.8 1,122.5 3,996.2 
411.0 744.6 1,547.0 5,541.0 
8.8 16.9 38.8 108.2 
9.9 14.6 29.8 109.7 
3.4 4.2 15.3 31.4 
23.4 44.3 90.3 290.3 
3.2 6.3 8.6 55.3 
5.9 11.2 31.6 104.0 
11.5 20.0 43.3 128.7 
1.0 2.0 11.5 27.6 
67.0 119.5 269.4 855.3 
478.0 864.1 1,816.4 6,396.3 
81.1% 275.3% 
78.6 217.4 
80.6 252.1 


favorable events could accelerate the 
growth. 


To support our prediction of employ- 
ment and industry keeping pace with 
population, let us cite the estimates of 
the Pacific Coast Board of Intergovern- 
mental Relations for California and 
Oregon, as follows: 


1940-48 1948-60 


OREGON 
Population growth 49% 30% 
Employment increase 52% 35% 


CALIFORNIA 
Population growth 44.3% 35.4% 
Employment increase 54.1% 34% 


In the case of Oregon, it is stated that 
the tendency is for employment oppor- 
tunities to increase slightly more rapidly 
than the medium estimate of popula- 
tion increase. A more rapid expansion 
of job opportunities would tend to raise 
somewhat the 1960 population of the 
state. California’s employment increase 
from 1948 to 1960 is a maximum 
estimate. 

Unfortunately, comparative estimates 
for Washington are not yet available, 
as the “PACBIR” studies are still in 
process. 


Mountain States Keep Up 

But the Coast states do not have a 
monopoly on Western industrial growth. 
The mountain states, thought by many 
people to be more or less standing still, 
have in reality followed along closely. 
Figures for percentage growth from the 
U. S. Census of Manufactures for the 
period from 1939 to 1947 are: 


Total 
Pacific Min. West 
% % % 


Number of pro- 

duction workers 81.1 78.6 80.6 
Number of mfg. 

establishments 47.8 33.1 45.5 
Value of product 257.5 217.4 252.1 

Advance findings of the Pacific Coast 
Board of Intergovernmental Relations 
survey indicate that population growth 
has been accompanied by a highly sig- 
nificant change in age groups which will 
affect the character of the consuming 
market in the West. 


New Younger Generation 

It should be remembered regarding 
the above calculations that the 1948 
base on which the prediction for the 
future is made is larger than the 1940 
base on which the percentage growth 
for the period up to now is figured. 
Consequently population, employment, 
and plant expansion may even be higher 
in actual volume for the next decade. 

In the Pacific Coast area, which be- 
fore the war had the smallest proportion 
of children of any large area in the na- 
tion, there has been a gain since 1940 
of more than 1,750,000 children under 
age 15 (81 per cent increase), with a 
further indicated increase of from 570,- 
000 to 1,223,000 in the next decade. 


Resource Base Adequate 

The next question involved in the de- 
velopment of the West is whether it has 
an adequate resource base, for projected 
population growth cannot materialize 
without the natural wherewithal to keep 
the economy going. To this the answer 
is “yes.” 

First of all comes water, with three 
big watersheds west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains involved. These are the Colorado 
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The figures on population for 
1940 and 1948 are from U.S. Census 
Bureau. For 1960 forecast the sources 
are as follows: Coast states, Pacific 
Coast Board of Intergovernmental 
Relations; Montana, Montana Cham- 
ber of Commerce ; Idaho, State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Wyoming, Com- 
merce and Industry Commission; 
Colorado, Colorado Resources De- 
velopment Council; New Mexico, 
University of New Mexico; Arizona, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix; 
Utah, Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce; Nevada, Employment Se- 
curity Department. 








ern Texas to southern and northern Cal- 
ifornia are expected to meet both resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial de- 
mand for some years. Great hopes have 
been aroused in the Pacific Northwest 
for natural gas from Alberta, a “‘nat- 
ural” as far as economics is concerned 
but extremely uncertain and explosive 
when it comes to the political questions 
involved. 


WESTERN METROPOLITAN AREAS RANK HIGH 
IN MANUFACTURING IMPORTANCE 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures) 


Production and Related Value Added by Manufacture 

Number of Establishments Workers (thousands) (millions) 
1. New York-Northeast 

New Jersey 48,287 

2. Chicago 12,278 

3 Los Angeles 9,756 

. Philadelphia 7,395 

. Boston 5,407 

. Detroit 4,755 


. New York-Northeast 1. New York-Northeast 
New Jersey 
. Chicago 


New Jersey 1,266.6 

. Chicago 753.1 
3. Detroit ... 466.8 
4, Philadelphia 437.2 
. Pittsburgh 284.1 

. Los Angeles 281.3 


$9,319.7 
5,524.9 
3. Detroit 2,910.0 
. Philadelphia 2,803 
. Los Angeles 2,055.3 
1,711.3 


- 





. Cleveland 
. Boston 

. St. Louis 
. Buffalo 


7. San Francisco- 
Oakland 3,668 
. Cleveland 3,259 
. St. Louis 2,958 
10. Providence 2,358 


in the intermountain and Pacific South- 
west areas, the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin in central California, and the Co- 
lumbia in the Pacific Northwest. Over 
division of the lower Colorado River 
water a bitter controversy still rages be- 
tween California and Arizona, but the 
other two present no difficulties regard- 
ing amount of supply. 

In the Colorado River watershed, the 
upper basin states have voted out a 
satisfactory division of their share, as 
follows: 7,500,000 acre feet under the 
Colorado River Compact, Colorado, 
51.75 per cent; Utah, 23 per cent; Wy- 
oming, 14 per cent; New Mexico, 11.25 
per cent; Arizona, which has a small 
area in the upper basin, the guaranteed 
use of 50,000 acre feet annually. 


Political Problems Rage 


In central California the big Central 
Valley Project is far enough along so 
that a small amount of the gigantic 
water diversion plan of surplus Sacra- 
mento River water to the less fortunate 
San Joaquin Valley is already in opera- 
tion. Over the redistribution of water 
there is no quarrel, except that the at- 
tempt of the U.S. Reclamation Bureau 
to enforce application of the 160-acre 
land ownership limitation of the Recla- 
mation Act to all acreage receiving wat- 
er from the CVP project has provoked 
a storm of opposition. Much of this 
arises from the fact that the so-called 
family-size farm cannot compete too 
well in the large-scale production of 
California specialty crops. Another con- 
troversy rages over the attempted estab- 
lishment of publicly-owned transmis- 
sion and distribution systems for electric 
power from Shasta Dam on the head- 
waters of the Sacramento. 

In the Pacific Northwest there is gen- 
eral agreement in the so-called “308 
Plan” for development of a series of 
multi-purpose dams on the Columbia 
River and its tributaries at a cost to the 
government of $3 billion, which will 
put much new land under irrigation, 
control floods, lengthen out inland wat- 
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erways, and develop hydro-electric pow- 
er. But the Truman administration has 
proposed a Columbia Valley Authority 
patterned after TVA to control this de- 
velopment, and a bitter fight is raging 
against the establishment of a Wash- 
ington - directed administrative body 
with virtual life-and-death power over 
the future of the area. 


Too Much Oil 


As for fuel and energy, it had been 
widely predicted up to a year ago that 
the Pacific Coast would become a deficit 
area for petroleum by 1951, and that 
fuel supply would be a big problem. 
But the picture suddenly changed, large- 
ly as a result of the dieselization of 
Western railroads, which had been 
heavy consumers of fuel oil. Now heavy 
oil is a drug on the market, and is even 
being exported to the Atlantic seaboard, 
and there is much more gasoline in stor- 
age than a year ago, despite increased 
consumption. 

By 1960 Alberta and other Canadian 
areas are likely to be major producing 
areas, and the natural market after sup- 
plying Canadian needs, will be in the 
United States, moving east to the Great 
Lakes or west to Boise, Seattle, and 
Portland. Oil reserves of western Can- 
ada have grown in two years from a 
minor position to a figure one-sixth as 
high as California has ever had. In the 
Rocky Mountain area there is intense 
oil activity, and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia is building a pipeline from Salt 
Lake City to supply the Spokane area, 
which hitherto has obtained its oil by 
rail, or by barge line up the Columbia 
River supplemented by truck and rail. 


Gas Situation Eases 

Pilot plant work on shale oil in the 
western Colorado area has proceeded to 
the point that it may become commer- 
cially practical. 

Sagging oil prices in California have 
relieved to some extent the pressure on 
the gas companies, because many indus- 
tries have reverted to the use of oil, and 
the two pipelines being laid from west- 


Estimates for natural gas consump- 
tion in California indicate firm sales in 
the state will increase from 248 billion 
cubic feet in 1948 to 296 billion in 
1952, while interruptible industrial 
sales amounting to 152 billion in 1948 
are estimated at around 243 billion in 
1952. Requirements of California utili- 
ties in 1952 may total around 640 bil- 
lion cubic feet. 


Power Demand Forecast 
Rough estimates of the increase in 
electric utility demands by the Federal 
Power Commission are as follows, in 
thousands of kilowatts: 
1948 1960 1970 
Arizona ........... ae 550 670 


Southern California 2,643 5,226 7,060 
Northern California 2,138 4,112 5,150 


Northwest (includ’g 

Utah & Montana) 4,297 8,432 11,900 
Comes: .......... 320* 666 897 
Wyoming ................ 67* 196 342 


*Colorado figure is for 1947, Wyoming for 1946 

About two-thirds of the remaining 
undeveloped hydro power in the United 
States is in the West, according to 
Lesher S. Wing, regional engineer at 
San Francisco for the Federal Power 
Commission. This would be slightly 
above 55,207,000 horsepower. 

Temporarily the Pacific Northwest 
is suffering from a shortage of hydro 
power needed to keep its electro-chem- 
ical industries in full operation. By 
1952 new dams will be completed 
which will take care of the need. 

Trend Toward Steam 

As nearly all the cheap hydro possi- 
bilities in California have been taken 
up, utility companies are turning to 
steam for much of their future supply. 
In California, Arizona, and Nevada the 
steam percentage of total generation of 
electricity by utilities and industries has 
crept up from 10.7 per cent in 1940 to 
38.1 per cent in 1948. In Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, and Mon- 
tana, it has decreased slightly, from 11 
per cent in 1940 to 10.8 per cent in 
1948. 

Summing up potential supply, the 
West has 47 per cent of the coal re- 
serves of the nation, 42 per cent of the 
installed hydro-electric capacity, 23 per 
cent of the proved crude oil reserves 
and 12 per cent of the natural gas. On 
a BTU basis, the eleven Western states 
derive 62 per cent of their energy from 
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crude oil and other oil well liquids, or 
81 per cent if natural gas is included, 
16 per cent from coal and 3 per cent 
from hydro-electric power. The other 
37 states obtain 29 per cent of their en- 
ergy from petroleum liquids, 13 per 
cent from natural gas, 54 per cent from 
coal and 4 per cent from hydro-electric 
power. 

The Western steel industry is now 
producing 5.5 per cent of the national 
output, and shipments of iron ore from 
Utah, California and Wyoming in 1948 
were over 4,000,000 tons, with iron 
content of some surpassing the Lake 
Superior average. Proven reserves of 
iron ore in Utah are estimated by the 
Bureau of Mines at 100,000,000 tons 
of more than 45 per cent iron, with an 
additional 250,000,000 gross tons in- 
ferred. The Eagle Mountain deposit on 


the Colorado Desert in southern Cali- 
fornia, from which the Kaiser supply is 
drawn is estimated at 21,600,000 tons 
of 51.2 per cent iron, and potential re- 
serves of 40 per cent or more iron. 

Another iron deposit in southern 
California came to light about six 
months ago, called ‘The Iron Age,’’ 
in the Twenty-Nine Palms region on 
the Colorado Desert. Its owners report 
it as having 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 
tons of the deposit above ground. It 
is declared to be suitable for cement 
mills and some steel mills, but not so 
desirable for open hearth. 

Still another source of iron ore is the 
Pacific Northwest. According to Carl 
Zapffe, manager of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company's iron ore prop- 
erties, in an equal area ‘nowhere on 
earth is there so large a variety of iron 

(Continued on page 28) 


Western States Climb Nearer 
Top of Population Ladder 


1940 1949 Increase or Decrease 

from 1940 to 1949 
Rank State Population Rank State Population Number Per Cent 
1. New York ...... 13,479,142 1. New York ...... 14,392,000 913,000 6.8 
2. Pennsylvania _.. 9,900,180 2. CALIFORNIA ..... 10,665,000 3,758,000 54.4 
3. Ilinois ........ 7,897,241 3. Pennsylvania 10,633,000 733,000 74 
ae 6,907,612 4. Ohio ..... 7,989,000 1,081,000 15.7 
5. CALIFORNIA . 6,907,487 5. Ilinois ...... 449,000 552,000 7.0 
eee... 6,414,824 G. Fae :......... 7,532,000 1,117,000 17.4 
7. Michigan ...... 5,256,106 7. Michigan ...... 6,352,000 1,096,000 20.8 
8. Massachusetts 4,316,721 8. New Jersey _.. 4,873,000 397,000 9.2 
9. New Jersey ... 4,160,165 9. Massachusetts ... 4,713,000 713,000 17.1 
10. Missouri ........ 3,784,664 10. Indiana _......... 3,994,000 150,000 4.0 
11. North Carolina 3,571,623 11. Missouri ......... 3,935,000 293,000 8.2 
12. Indiana ........ 3,427,796 12. North Carolina {864,000 567,000 16.5 
13. Wisconsin _. 3,137,587 13. Wisconsin _... 3,355,000 217,000 6.9 
14. Georgia ...... 3,123,723 14. Tennessee ...... 3,234,000 318,000 10.9 
15. Tennessee .. 2,915,841 15. Georgia ..... 3,196,000 73,000 2.3 
16. Kentucky .. 2,845,627 16. Virginia _.... 3,102,000 425,000 15.9 
17. Alabama ... 2,832,961 17. Minnesota . 2,977,000 185,000 6.6 
18. Minnesota - 2,792,300 18. Alabama . 2,920,000 87,000 3.1 
19. Virginia ... 2,677,773 19. Kentucky _.. 2,893,000 47,000 U7 
20. lowa ...... 2,538,268 20. Louisiana 2,630,000 105,000 4.1 
21. Louisiana 2,363,880 21: iowa. .................... Zee 266,000 11.3 
22. Oklahoma 2,336,434 22. WASHINGTON 2,582,000 846,000 48.7 
23. Mississippi .... 2,183,796 23. Genda.........:... 2,494,000 597,000 31.4 
24. Arkansas ...... 1,949,387 24. Oklahoma ......... 2,302,000 —35,000 —1.5 
25. West Virginia . 1,901,974 25. Maryland __... . 2,175,000 354,000 19.4 
26. Florida .............. 1,897,414 26. Mississippi ....... 2,130,000 —54,000 —2.5 
27. South Carolina.. 1,889,804 27. Connecticut ..... 2,019,000 310,000 18.1 
28. Maryland ............. 1,821,244 28. South Carolina. 2,001,000 101,000 5.3 
eee ............- 1,801,028 29. Arkansas _........ . 1,964,000 14,000 0.7 
30. WASHINGTON 1,736,191 30. Kansas ............. 1,947,000 146,000 8.1 
31. Connecticut ...... 1,709,242 31. West Virginia... 1,941,000 39,000 21 
32. Nebraska ....... . 1,315,834 32. OREGON ......... 1,736,000 647,00 59.3 
33. Colorado .............. 1,123,296 33. Nebraska 1,285,000 —31,000 —2.3 
34. OREGON .... 1,089,684 34. Colorado . 1,215,000 92,000 8.2 
35. Maine _......... 847,226 35. Maine ....... 909,000 62,000 7.8 
36. Rhode Island 713,346 36. ARIZONA .. 745,000 245,000 49.1 
37. South Dakota 642,961 37. Rhode Island 743,000 29,000 4.1 
38. North Dakota... 641,935 CS 682,000 132,000 24.0 
39. Montana ...... 559,456 39. South Dakota.. 649,000 6,000 0.9 
40. UTAH ......... 550,310 40. North Dakota. 641,000 —37,000 —5.7 
41. New Mexico... 531,818 41. 1DANO ...........;.... 592,000 67,000 12.8 
42. IDAHO _.... 524,873 42. New Mexico... 589,000 57,000 10.8 
43. ARIZONA ... 499,261 43. New Hampshire 544,000 53,000 10.7 
44. New Hampshire 491,524 44. Montana .... 521,000 —39,000 —69 
45. Vermont _...... 359,231 45. Vermont . 369,000 9,000 . 26 
46. Delaware .. 266,505 46. Delaware .... 311,000 44,000 16.5 
47. Wyoming 250,742 47. Wyoming 284,000 34,000 13.4 
48. Nevada .. 110,247 48. Nevada 174,000 64,000 57.7 
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(Continued from page 27) 
ores as occurs in the Pacific Northwest 
states, and for each variety there might 
be a special use.” 

He does not agree with proposals 
advanced from time to time that these 
relatively small deposits be mined as a 
group to support a full-scale blast fur- 
nace iron industry, but states that low- 
cost electric power offers the solution 
to eventual utilization of the Columbia 
River Basin iron ore resources. He be- 
lieves that electric furnace metallurgy 
designed to produce special quality met- 
als from unique ores may well be the 
pattern for utilization of the deposits. 


Special Quality Metals 

“The electric furnace augured well 
for small deposits of ore, small pro- 
ductions of ore per day, intermittent 
smelting, and making small tonnages of 
special grades of metal,’’ he says. “Be- 
cause the several tonnages of deposits 
of strange composition cannot be com- 
bined into a grand total tonnage of one 
mix but require that each deposit be 
dealt with separately, the availability of 
this new source of energy applied to 
ore reduction could well become the 
most auspicious happenstance of the 
decade for the Northwest states. ‘Spe- 
cial quality metals for special uses’ 
could well be made the slogan of the 
day.” 

In his recent review published in 
book form by the Raw Materials Survey 
of Portland, he declares that the nickel- 
bearing laterites near Cle Elum, Wash- 
ington, are the best and largest deposit 
of nickel in the continental United 
States and Alaska. Regarding the desir- 
ability that this ore be tested by melting 
it to develop a nickel-iron alloy and 
make chromium a by-product, Mr. 
Zapfte reports: 

“Recently Ravitz (Electric Smelting 
of Low Grade Nickel Ores; U. S. Bur. 
Mines R.I. 4122) tried electric arc 
smelting. His 47 tests proved that an 
essentially high-purity nickel-iron alloy 
can be made. By partial reduction more 
than 90 per cent of the nickel could be 
recovered as ferro-nickel containing up 
to 25 or 30 per cent nickel, and that a 
higher content could be obtained if a 
lesser recovery were permissible. 

“In such reduction, he found that a 
slag emerges that contains the metals 
iron at about 50 per cent and chromium 
at about 2 per cent. Upon smelting this 
slag as one would a natural ore, but in 
the presence of excess carbon, he pro- 
duced a metal that classes as chromium- 
bearing cast iron. Another test showed 
that a low-carbon steel can be made, in 
which work more than 90 per cent of 
the iron and about 50 per cent of the 
chromium is recovered.” 

More than 80 per cent of the West's 
output of copper and lead, and 60 per 
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cent of the zinc comes from the West- 
ern states and about half of the alumi- 
num pig is smelted in the Pacific North- 
west from alumina shipped in from 
other states. 

The West also has the greatest sup- 
ply of lumber in the nation, and its lum- 
ber companies are more and mere going 
in for tree planting to assure themselves 
of permanent supply for the future. 


Population growth remains the key 
to distribution of much of the West's 
manufactured products. Its copper, lead, 
zinc, gold and silver, its canned, dried, 
and frozen fruits, vegetables and fish, 
its lumber, pulp, paper and plywood 
were mostly shipped to more populous 
areas in the past, but the West is be- 
coming an increasingly more important 
market. 


Steel Geared to West 

Its steel industry, however, is geared 
mostly to serving the needs of the West, 
in the form of tin cans, stoves, water 
heaters, tanks, floor furnaces and other 
forms of space heaters, garbage cans, 
pipe for household plumbing, water 
mains, gas lines and all the other items 
required to take care of domestic and 
commercial needs. Automobile parts, 
oil well tools, and machinery are other 
important uses, 


Aircraft production is sustained large- 
ly by military orders, and these have 
been large enough to keep the plants 
at a good rate, although the Seattle area 
suffered a shock last summer when the 
Air Force diverted to the Middle West 
considerable volume that had been ex- 
pected would be put through the Boeing 
Seattle plant. 


Assessing the Human Factor 


Even more important than natural 
resources and climatic advantages is the 
human factor. The basic question here 
might be said to be “Is our industrial 
management manpower adequate to 
meet the demands that will be put upon 
it?” It all depends whether you see 
the good side of the picture, or the bad 
side, or balance them off against each 
other. 

Some see a West full of enterprising 
young industrialists, who built ships in 
wartime faster than anyone else because 
they approached the job from an engi- 
neering standpoint rather than from 
traditional shipbuilding methods, who 
improvised workable answers to baffling 
aircraft problems, who developed a 
thriving steel industry in what was sup- 
posedly an “Orphan Annie” region, 
who are setting styles for the nation in 
clothing, furniture and homes, who are 
aggressively finding new markets for 
their goods. 


Some see this wave of enthusiasm and 
enterprise sweeping all before it, build- 
ing up a Western industrial empire con- 
trolled and staffed by Western talent. 


Optimism ys. Pessimism 

But some others see a West full of 
provincial top brass and inexperienced, 
underpaid and neglected middle man- 
agement, who are hostile or indifferent 
to progressive operating methods, sud- 
denly prosperous through no fault of 
their own, blind to the approach of 
competition such as they have never 
known because they came to the top 
through the production side in an era 
when no sales ability or experience was 
required, deaf to all proposals for more 
efficient management of their plants or 
for real sales effort. 

These see Western enterprises due to 
go to the wall or sell out under the 
irresistible threat of Eastern firms 
backed by ample capital, directed by 
eagle-eyed master-minds and staffed by 
seasoned, thoroughly schooled subordi- 
nates who have the answers ready while 
the Western competitor is still flounder- 
ing around trying to orient himself by 
the trial and error methods. 


Easy to Oversimplicity 

Yet to still others the foregoing char- 
acterizations are oversimplification, to 
say the least. As they see it, not all of 
the enthusiasm, enterprise and native 
ingenuity is confined to the West, and 
not all of the balanced judgment, care- 
ful planning and methodical operating 
is to be found on the other side of the 
Rockies. Not all of the Western-owned 
firms are going to be able to survive the 
“competitive fifties,’’ nor is every sales- 
hungry Eastern industrial giant going to 
swallow up a resourceful and deter- 
mined Western competitor. 

Some Eastern companies now operat- 
ing in the West, or preparing to invade 
the territory, somehow can’t see over the 
Rockies. No real sales effort is expended 
on the West, and their Western branch 
managers are frustrated or indifferent. 
Contrariwise, many ambitious Western 
companies who think invading the East 
should be easy, will find themselves in 
a strange land with insurmountable 
handicaps. But many Eastern organiza- 
tions are doing a first-class job in the 
West, and a growing number of West- 
erners have found they can sell their 
products right in Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York. 


Industrially Youthful 


Unquestionably the West is a young 
industrial territory, with much to learn 
about management, operating methods, 
engineering, research and sales. Many 
of its industries have flowered suddenly 
and the adjustment to a competitive 
economy may be painful. 
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One of the problems to be faced is 
education, particularly in the develop- 
ment of more advanced courses in engi- 
neering in our Western universities. A 
comparison of what Eastern schools 
have to offer with the sketchy courses 
provided in the West is likely to be sur- 
prising. Said one of the scientists con- 
nected with atomic energy develop- 
ment: 


Educational Handicaps 


“Several years ago I considered the 
possibility of obtaining a teaching posi- 
tion at a West Coast college or univer- 
sity. Based upon my experience in look- 
ing into this, it seemed to me at that 
time that too many engineering facul- 
ties and deans of engineering had never 
heard of metallurgy. Without a marked 
change in this condition among West- 
ern technological schools, and a result- 
ant provision for instruction in metal- 
lurgy proportional to its importance, 
adequately trained personnel will never 
be available to Western metal industries 
in sufficient quantity to insure that their 
ultimate development will rival that of 
metal industries in the East.” 

Consequently, Western trained talent 
is under a heavy handicap in competing 
for jobs in Western industrial plants. 
A conspicuous example is aircraft engi- 
neering. Although the greatest concen- 
tration of aircraft production in the 
country is on the Pacific Coast, these 
plants find they have to go East to get 
most of their engineers, when there 
should be a first-class aircraft engineer- 
ing school right in their own backyard. 

Business administration departments 
of Western universities seem to be much 
alive to the needs and opportunities in 
the West. When the West is able to 
pluck Ralph Barnes, the country’s top 
motion and time study man, out of Iowa 
and set him down at UCLA, it is pretty 
good evidence that in some areas of 
education the tide is flowing Westward. 


Influence of Atomic Programs 


Last of all, attention should be called 
to the potential influence of the atomic 
energy programs on the West. Not the 
building of a huge testing station for 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy in 
Idaho, or the military development 
work at Hanford and Los Alamos, but 
the presence of forward-looking, deep- 
thinking technologists, whose ideas on 
many things are bound to impinge on 
the thinking of neighboring industrial 
management. 

“The integration of technological in- 
novations into normal industrial prac- 
tice often cannot be detected,’ West- 
ERN INDusTRY recently was informed 
by an atomic energy official. “As you 
know, practically all of the work of 
the Atomic Energy Commission is done 
through contracts with industrial or 
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academic contractors. Including sub- 
contractors, there are about 3,000 con- 
tractors all told. 

‘Many of these contractors produce 
unusual types of materials or equipment 
for the AEC requiring novel technology. 
There is no doubt that much of the 
technology used by these contractors to 
do these jobs will also be used in other 
types of processing. For example, a new 
valve, bearing or pump may have many 
applications beyond that for which it ‘s 
developed. To put a finger on such ap- 
plications is another thing, however. 
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* FORECAST OF INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


“It may be possible to attack the prob- 
lem of the possible technical advantages 
to industry in the West which may 
accrue from the Western atomic energy 
projects by investigating the motivation 
of some of the companies engaged in 
atomic energy work. Prestige and rela- 
tively small fees are not sufficient to 
explain the time, energy and brain- 
power which contractors are willing to 
expend—companies like General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Western Electric, 
Bendix, Monsanto, Carbide and Car- 
bon, and many others.” 
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Stone, Clay & Glass prods. 
Lumber & Timber prods. 
Tobacco manufactures 
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Miscell. manufacturing 


Petroleum products 


Leather products 
ALL MFG. INDUSTRIES 


(By Economics Technical Committee, Pacific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations) 
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“Era of Western Unity?’’ Growth 
Of Population Forces It! 


New Economic Map of The West Created as Communities Come 
Closer to Each Other and State Lines Get Dimmer and Dimmer 


FEW weeks ago, the press 
A quoted estimates of the Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics that 
the population of the three Pacific Coast 
states might, by 1975, reach a total of 
24,855,000. That is a big figure; but 
what does it really mean ? 

It means more than just putting two 
persons where there now is one, with 
the community patterns otherwise left 
unchanged. It means more than taking 
our present map and shading a little 
darker, and a little wider, the areas 
round our larger cities. 


It means drawing a new eco- 
nomic map of the West. 

As the pressure of popula- 
tion builds up in our present 
metropolitan areas, we can ex- 
pect it to find outlets in currents 
and cross-currents that will ulti- 
mately form a whole new pat- 
tern of relationships in the West. 


Old Boundaries Erased 


The same forces that have brought 
a movement of people from the old 
centers of the East out to the Pacific 
Coast will cause—are already causing- 
a pushing out from the historic major 
centers of the West into formerly rural 
areas, the growth of new centers, and 
the erasing of old boundary lines. 


We have seen what has already hap- 
pened within the state of California. 
What used to be many cities and towns 
around San Francisco Bay is now one 
metropolitan area, grown together so 
solidly that the City Limits’ signs can 
hardly be seen behind a forest of stop 
lights, parking meters, street signs, and 
assorted other traffic directions. 

The cities of Southern California 
have similarly fused together into an- 
other metropolis. And midway between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, as well 
as in the areas beyond them, are grow- 
ing up new cities and new centers, tying 
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By LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 
Vice President, Bank of America 
Past President, Western States Council 


Northern and Southern California to- 
gether in a manner that we never 
dreamed of in the days, twenty-odd 
years ago, when we just started to or- 
ganize for ‘statewide unity.” 

Unity isn’t even our academic ques- 
tion any more—it’s just a state of being. 
There is just as intense competition as 
there ever was between cities and be- 
tween the business firms in those cities; 
but any thought of economic isolation— 
of living behind Chinese walls, com- 
munity by community—is a thing of the 
past. The interdependence of the sev- 
eral regions has been demonstrated too 
clearly to need further proof. 

We might as well recognize now that 
the same thing is happening between 
states. The cities near the California- 
Oregon border, for instance, have such 





LOUIS B. LUNDBORG 


close ties with both states that the state 
line is becoming dimmer and dimmer 
business-wise; and their counterpart 
can be found in the border-line zones 
of most of our Western states. 


If that has been true before 1950, 
it will be increasingly true by 1975, if 
the population projections quoted above 
are borne out. Cities that have been only 
satellites of the major cities will be- 
come centers of economic influence in 
their own right; but in that process, 
they will only increase the importance 
of the present key cities, because they 
will be links in a stronger Western 
chain. 


Mountain States Important 


Most of the publicity about the pop- 
ulation estimates has been centered on 
the figures for the three Coast states; 
but the drama of those figures should 
not obscure the importance of the fore- 
cast for the mountain states: estimates 
ranging up to a 26.4 per cent increase, 
bringing the totals for those states up 
to 6,072,000. That is not surprising; 
for even if the mountain states did not 
have the growth factors that are now 
present, they could not fail to feel the 
effects of a ten million increase in the 
neighboring Pacific Coast states. 

In the face of those forecasts, the 
leaders of Western communities, of 
Western industry and commerce, can 
hardly fail to look at the West as an 
economic unit. Any planning for the 
future that does not take the entire area 
into account will not properly deserve 
to be called planning. 

It was on such a premise that the 
Western States Council was founded. 
In less than five years, its usefulness has 
already been demonstrated; but as we 
enter the third quarter of the Twen- 
tieth Century, we enter truly the Era of 
Western Unity. 
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WELL MAKE MORE SPEED 7 
IF WE PULL TOGETHER! 
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© The helmsman can be an important figure. (Cartoon republished from the March, 1949, issue of Western Industry.) 


Now That This Era Is Upon Us, 
Where Will Be the Rallying Point? 


OUIS LUNDBORG'S picture of the West as it is already coming to 
be poses the question, ‘‘Now that the era of Western unity is upon 
us, where will the rallying point be?” 


already in existence, the Western States Council. Born of a need for united 
action in regard to development of the West's steel industry after the 
war, its organization meeting at Salt Lake City in 1945 was the greatest 
turnout of industry the West has ever seen. Yet its subsequent activity has 
been on a minor scale, lacking any other immediately pressing problem. 

But will this flowing together of Western areas pictured by Mr. Lund- 
borg force the member chambers of the Council to send their top brass to 
the meetings of the Council instead of leaving everything to the staff 
executives of the chambers? Will other organizations representing indus- 
try in the West find themselves participating in deliberations and investi- eee 

y 

President, Western States Council 





Although still in its infancy, the West has one over-all organization 
| gations ? Or will a new channel be found for unity of the West to move in? 
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Western Industrial Market 





Where $278,000,000 





Was Spent in 1947 for New 


Plants and Equipment 


[: THE next following pages of this 
issue (pages 33 to 80, inclusive) ap- 

pears a recapitulation of the 1947* 
U. S. Census of Manufactures for the 
eleven Western states, reclassified by 
individual industries, along with re- 
views of outstanding developments of 
1948 in some industries. Employment 
figures for 1947, more than double 
those of 1939, reveal industry growth. 





* Latest U. S. Census figures. 


Metals ... 
Machinery 
Chemicals . 
Electricity .. 
Oil and Coal 
Forest Products 
PIE oncenss 
Food Products 
Furniture 


Motion Pictures 
Ceramics 





This material has been prepared for 
the benefit of all industrial concerns 
who need this picture (not available 
in this form anywhere else) for mar- 
keting purposes. 

(A few of the lesser industries have 
been omitted from this issue, for lack 
of space, and the figures about them 
will appear in the February issue of 
WESTERN INDUSTRY. ) 


General Statistics and Distribution of Industrial Establishments by Employment Size Groups for 1947 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Number of establishments with 


Total 
steblichy employees employees 

ments 
Montana . 652 495 129 
Idaho ...... 664 491 144 
Wyoming ...... 256 201 42 
Colorado ... 1,602 1,177 323 
New Mexico 432 343 79 
Arizona ...... i 545 420 100 
eee 772 546 173 
Nevada ..... oo 126 93 28 
Total Mtn. ... 5,049 3,766 1,018 
Washington . 3,410 2,361 775 
Oregon .......... 3,075 2,105 737 
California .... 17,648 12,657 3,820 
Total Pacific. 24,133 17,123 5,332 
Total West’rn 29,182 20,889 6,350 
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100 Number 
employees (average 
for year) 


and over 


28 16,092 
29 16,907 
13 5,607 
102 54,071 


10 7,590 
25 14,188 
53 24,516 

5 2,667 


265 = 141,638 
274 144,324 
233 =: 105,591 
1,171 663,872 
1,678 913,787 
1,943 1,055,425 


All employees 


Salaries 
& wages, 


total 


$43,481 
45,748 
16,696 
144,207 
18,222 
39,333 
63,804 
8,409 
379,900 
438,020 
317,287 
2,064,523 
2,810,370 
3,190,270 


(average for year) 
1939 1947 


8,802 
9,854 
3,351 
23,388 
3,219 
5,905 
11,467 
1,025 
6,611 
82,261 
57,487 
271,290 
411,038 
417,649 





Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Production workers Expend- 
Number sisi: obtain ae 
total 1947 manufacture lant & 

ment 
13,606 $35,350 $92,258 $7,446 
14,602 37,904 109,694 11,447 
4,285 12,291 34,957 10,235 
44,153 109,734 286,774 32,189 
6,349 14,173 55,486 5,431 
11,167 29,680 103,958 8,328 
19,973 48,053 128,298 16,988 
2,064 6,416 27,777 2,959 
116,199 293,601 839,202 95,043 
123,488 354,596 874,036 81,476 
92,144 265,837 675,017 61,669 
530,283 1,519,255 3,994,981 410,533 
745,915 2,139,688 5,544,034 183,678 
862,114 2,433,289 6,383,236 278,721 
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Local Steel Supply A Big Help 
For Western Manufacturers 


ent upon the east for nearly all 

of our steel tonnage. This placed 
the Western manufacturer in a most un- 
favorable position to compete even in 
his own area due to two-way freight 
which he must include in his costs. 


He paid freight to the coast, and if 
he wished to send his product only a 
few hundred miles eastward, he was 
again faced with freight costs, whereas 
midwestern manufacturers and fabri- 


Bee the war we were depend- 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 
Number of establishments with 


Total 
number of 1-19 20-99 
establish- employees employees 
ments 

Montana ...... 12 3 3 
Idaho ............ 4 1 sca 
Colorado ...... 47 29 9 
New Mexico 4 1 1 
Arizona .......... 12 2 1 
UR es, ; 24 12 3 
Nevada .......... Be tyes a 
Total Min. .... 104 48 17 
Washington .. 62 28 23 
Oregon ........ 52 28 17 
California .... 482 286 131 
Total Pacific.. 596 342 171 
Total West’ rn 700 390 188 
California .... 12 - 1 
Colorado . 21 10 7 
BOI scececs Soa 10 5 3 
Total Mtn. .. 31 15 10 
Washington .. 27 12 13 
California .... 131 41 63 
Total Pacific.. 158 53 76 
Total West’rn 189 68 86 
California .... 30 18 6 
Oregon ....... ; 20 11 6 
California .... 111 37 59 
Total Pacific.. 131 48 65 
Oregon .......... 5 peat 4 
Colorado ...... 16 14 1 
Washington .. 15 12 3 
Oregon .......... 16 12 4 
California .... 223 174 43 
Total Pacific... 254 198 50 
Total West’rn 270 212 51 
California .... 74 48 17 
California .... 23 11 10 
California .... 12 7 3 


By A. B. TIETJEN 


Manager of Purchases 
Southwest Welding & Manufacturing Co. 
Los Angeles 
cators had only a one-way freight to pay 
on their westbound products. 

Today we will have, including pres- 
ent construction to be completed in 
1950, six blast furnaces with a capacity 
of 2,126,000 tons of pig iron per year, 
45 to 50 open hearth furnaces, and nine 
electric furnaces with capacity of 4,000,- 
000 tons of ingots per year. 


PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Up to the war finished rolled products 
consisted of blue annealed and gal- 
vanized sheets, bars, universal plates, 
and standard structurals. During and 
since the war large tonnages of plate, 
tin plate, pipe, cold rolled strip, and 
cold rolled bars have been added. The 
tremendous growth of population to- 
gether with the Western movement of 
industry requires a continuing larger 
tonnage of steel and a greater number 
of steel products. The steel industry is 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


All employees Production workers Expend- 
Vslue son nw 
100 Number Salaries Number Ww. ‘ dded b 
“ind over’ foryeor) — “vohcl™™ ——(RapT*S*FSF VERE) total i947 manufacture Egat 
6 3,602 $10,661 2,270 3,132 $8,865 * ¢ $293 
3 948 3,240 569 828 2,663 $10,492 242 
9 7,880 $24,001 4,623 7,481 22,260 37,395 5,113 
2 383 * * * 355 * * * * * * 
9 3,420 10,382 2,001 2,975 8,644 43,351 460 
9 6,544 19,920 2,546 5,484 16,076 34,099 4,300 
1 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
39 22,777 68,204 12,009 20,255 58,508 125,337 10,408 
11 8,622 25,777 2,451 7,540 21,673 63,319 2,428 
7 3,002 8,946 529 2,560 7,513 19,782 618 
65 30,878 97,837 12,810 26,027 78,188 176,014 39,251 
83 42,502 132,560 15,790 36,127 107,371 259,115 42,297 
122 65,279 200,764 27,799 56,382 165,879 384,452 52,705 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 
1l 11,205 $36,817 5,021 9,192 $29,088 $66,085 $31,272 
Iron and Steel Foundries 
4 1,068 $2,789 573 997 $2,509 $4,262 $141 
2 790 2,195 481 704 1,795 3,452 272 
6 1,858 4,984 1,054 1,701 4,304 7,714 413 
2 1,079 3,286 476 986 2,778 4,717 167 
27 8,743 26,822 4,394 7,883 22,827 39,895 2,756 
29 9,822 30,108 4,870 8,869 25,605 44,612 2,743 
35 11,680 35,092 5,924 10,570 29,909 52,326 3,156 
Secondary Nonferrous Metals 
6 1,342 $4,170 362 1,003 $2,721 $11,434 $731 
Gray-lron Foundries 
3 675 $1,913 173 613 $1,708 $2,937 $59 
15 6,176 $19,035 3,161 5,630 16,465 28,907 2,132 
18 6,851 $20,948 3,334 6,243 18,173 31,844 2,191 
Steel Foundries 
1 731 $1,997 295 558 $1,656 $3,320 $111 
Nonferrous Foundries 
1 261 $606 124 237 $551 $1,225 $il 
Le ee 164 470 * ¢ 145 381 644 14 
‘icaidots 200 617 * * 175 497 1,000 47 
6 4,439 13,445 1,445 3,801 10,855 24,135 1,025 
6 4,803 14,532 1,445 4,121 11,733 25,779 1,086 
7 5,064 15,138 1,569 4,358 12,284 27,004 1,086 
Miscellaneous Primary Metal Industries 
9 3,061 $9,926 1,050 2,542 $7,798 $18,991 $2,050 
Iron and Steel Forgings 
2 781 $2,561 232 637 $2,029 $4,322 $445 
Welded and Heavy-Riveted Pipe 
2 1,138 $3,864 488 979 $3,123 $7,426 $560 
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meeting this challenge and is doing its 
part to accelerate the growth of the 
West. 

The West Coast, including Geneva, 
now has a total capacity of 3,136,700 
tons annually as compared with ap- 
proximately 1,255,000 tons before the 
war. This large capacity, together with 
the addition of such important products 
as rolled plate, tin plate, pipe, etc., 
places the Western states in a position 
of being much more self-contained and 
therefore less dependent upon distant 
eastern sources. 

The effect of this has been first to 
provide Western manufacturers and 
fabricators with the steel they need at 
a price that is generally lower than east- 
ern base plus freight, giving them a 
fair chance for existence and permitting 
our manufacturers to supply a larger 
area. 

Second, the additional capacity and 
increased number of products permits 
Western concerns to operate on lower 
inventories than if these products had 
to be brought from the east with the 
added time in transit. 


THE WESTERN STEEL 
MARKET 
Comparative steel shipments for 
1940 and 1947 as prepared by the 
Martin Congressional committee 
investigating steel distribution. 


For example, a forge shop owner re- 
marked to me that he could now obtain 
his billets from either of two Coast 
mills in three weeks time, whereas in 
all his existence he has brought his 
entire billet requirements to the Coast 
by boat and has had to calculate his 
inventory 60 days farther in advance 
and increase his stock accordingly. The 
same applies to many other types of 
manufacturers, permitting operation on 
a reduced inventory investment. 

This, of course, also has its effect upon 
transportation and has greatly reduced 
the Westbound intercoastal steamer ton- 


nage. As more products are added by 
Western mills, the future position of 


the West promises to be more and more 
favorable. 

So extensive has expansion of this 
production been on the West Coast that 
eastern mills have withdrawn some 
products from Pacific Coast markets, 
leaving the area to Western producers. 

As elsewhere, there is also on the 
Pacific Coast an increased use of stain- 
less and high tensile alloys ; especially in 
the oil, chemical, and paper industries. 

What the West is principally inter- 
ested in is the elimination of any phan- 
tom freight. It is gratifying that one of 
our largest companies has established at 
its Western mill, for the products rolled 
at the mill, a base price which is the 
same as the base at all of its eastern 


COMBINED SHIPMENTS OF 11 STEEL PRODUCTS 
1940 ———_— 


Area 


Arizona 
California .. 
Colorado ...... 


Idaho .......... 
Montana 
Nevada 


New Mexico .. 


Oregon 
Utah 


Washington a 


Wyoming 


Net 
Product Tons 


12,414 
482,181 
30,448 
6,804 
13,762 
3,040 
24,403 
33,327 
14,523 
60,086 
9,595 


Total, Eleven Western States.. 690,203 


Per cent of 


Nat'l Total Product Tons 


0.0878 
3.4090 
0.2153 
0.0481 
0.0973 
0.0215 
0.1698 
0.2356 
0.1027 
0.4248 
0.0678 


DETAILED FIGURES—SHEETS, STRIPS AND BARS 


SHEETS 


Net 


41,331 
749,408 
128,749 
8,051 
16,563 
1,901 
67,365 
53,392 
21,290 
73,739 
41,228 


1,203,017 


1947 


Per Cent of 
Nat'l Total 


0.1933 
3.5044 
0.6021 
0.0376 
0.0775 
0.0089 
0.3150 
0.2497 
0.0996 
0.3448 
0.1928 





STRIP 


— BARS — 





Arizona 
California 
Colorado . 
Idaho . 


Montana 


Nevada .......... 


New Mexico 


Hot-Rolled 


1940 1947 
1,480 1,406 
130,274 194,542 
4,568 9,039 
1,330 858 
990 1,922 
327 87 
471 725 


Cold-Rolled Hot-Rolled 


1940 1947 1940 1947 
24 248 92 1,361 
7,572 37,180 9,535 16,580 
406 937 657 1,174 

2 179 100 

88 21 

19 osinicias 

68 113 





Oregon . 9,179 9,892 
Utah 1,611 2,681 
Washington .. 12,957 18,017 


Wyoming ... 43 346 





787 
182 
2,339 
10 


1,539 
272 
1,967 
4 


Cold-Rolled 
1940 


4,941 


PIPE AND TUBING SHIPMENTS 


1947 
73 3,662 


Hot-Rolled 


1940 1947 
5,101 
118,998 
32,117 
2,008 2,907 
2,320 2,886 
760 276 


96,730 
13,546 


6,051 
7,275 
6,116 
25,534 
1,690 


4,793 
14,578 
9,544 


23,242 


1,571 


Cold-Finished 


1940 1947 
12 391 
7,682 25,342 
161 3,547 

1 

79 

4 


12 
934 
209 
741 





PIPE TUBING 

Butt-W eld Lap-W eld Seamless ElectricWeld Mech. & Pressure 

1940 1947 1940 1947 1940 1947 1940 1947 1940 1947 

Arizona 4,788 5,824 324 781 1,793 25,450 221 689 18 7 
SS eae 84,846 155,982 6,712 18,447 109,405 146,603 10,894 13,313 3,590 11,453 
Colorado . 6,783 12,033 731 3,172 1,991 23,412 366 42,167 1,209 715 
Idaho ... 2,879 3,604 185 280 202 55 5 22 12 50 
Montana . pee at 4,440 4,530 2,068 861 3,226 5,979 453 239 24 94 
I a cosncionaes 1,671 1,419 71 65 122 20 64 16 aaa 
New Mexico . 3,835 7,949 1,402 3,374 11,698 50,130 485 218 1 57 
I icp aticiny 10,184 18,296 1,976 1,676 1,338 222 436 1,283 537 1,237 
Utah ... tide 4,560 7,161 483 345 1,022 434 120 375 148 51 
Washington 14,617 20,140 1,108 1,637 1,098 1,255 246 965 409 1,288 
Wyoming .. 1,879 4,653 269 903 5,585 32,477 113 532 6 741 
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mills. This base, plus freight to Pacific 
Coast points, has given West Coast 
manufacturers a price which enables 
them to compete somewhat better with 
midwestern and eastern manufacturers, 
who could before that time, bring their 
product to the Coast against local com- 
petition. All West Coast industry has 
therefore benefited accordingly. As com- 
petition has already brought about more 
favorable prices, so will through com- 
petition our West Coast price picture 
further improve in the future. 

I am sure that we who are responsible 
for the material costs in our companies 
feel that through competition al/ steel 
products rolled by Western mills will 
ultimately carry a base price that is close 
to the eastern base of those products. 
This will give the manufacturers of the 
West the cost basis they need to serve 
the West and a fair chance to compete 
for projects and products in the West. 


Cutting a 33-inch bloom with a 
Linde Mogul cutting torch, 
known as a "bazooka," at Earle 
M. Jorgensen Co., Los Angeles. 
Capacity of this machine, 60 in. 





FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Expend- 

Total . Vitus itures 

100 Number Salaries Number for new 

number of 1-19 20-99 Wages added by 
H employees (average & wages, (average for year) , plant & 
= employees employees aad a ss tr totel 1939 1947 total 1947 manufacture equip- 
men 

Montana 13 8 5 278 $795 65 229 $637 $1,302 $47 

Idaho ...... : 10 9 1 106 278 35 88 219 404 36 

Wyoming . 2 2 * * zx * *% es * * * %& * 

Colorado .... 83 57 21 5 2,326 6,361 745 1,904 4,694 11,261 522 

New Mexico 7 4 3 151 508 * % 99 293 758 139 

Arizona ..... 20 18 1 l 490 1,575 * 380 1,247 3,679 301 

Utah ...... pecs 32 20 9 3 871 2,330 309 739 1,899 4,212 536 

Nevada .. ? 2 2 % O% % ot * * * * % * & OR 

Total Min. .... 169 118 42 9 4,222 11,846 1,154 3,439 8,989 21,616 1,581 

Washington 198 141 46 11 4,663 14,724 2,066 3,877 11,571 26,719 1,138 

Oregon .......... 120 80 31 9 3,891 12,464 1,351 3,294 9,903 20,685 744 

California 1,727 272 350 105 54,135 173,557 18,939 45,506 132,948 291,323 23,761 

Total Pacific. 2,045 1,493 427 125 62,689 200,745 22,356 52,677 154,422 338,727 25,643 

Total West’rn 2,214 1,611 469 134 66,911 212,591 23,510 56,116 163,411 360,343 27,224 

Tin Cans and Other Tinware 

California 27 7 6 14 5,238 $16,935 2,687 4,520 $14,037 $30,823 $2,884 
Cutlery, Hand Tools and Hardware 

Colorado 12 7 4 1 531 $1,333 60 470 $1,047 $2,015 $123 

Washington 16 13 1 2 382 1,168 95 304 867 1,703 125 

Oregon 20 13 7 ‘ 351 1,118 40 284 796 2,208 52 

California 183 144 33 6 4,155 12,625 932 3,448 9,078 24,041 1,198 

Total Pacific 219 170 4l 8 4,888 14,911 1,067 4,036 10,741 27,952 1,375 

Total West'rn 231 177 45 9 5,419 16,244 1,127 4,506 11,788 29,967 1,498 

Edge Tools 

California il 8 3 ‘ . 129 $384 15 113 $284 $695 $32 
Hand Tools (not elsewhere classified) 

California 67 59 7 1 1,399 $4,478 215 1,112 $2,922 $8,333 $179 
Hardware (not elsewhere classified) 

California .... 91 64 22 5 2,503 $7,470 662 2.135 $5,633 $14,465 $961 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. (Continued on next page) 
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FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS—(Cont'd) 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers ape 
Total 2 Wolo itures 
100 Number Salaries Number for new 
b f 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 
‘establish- employees employees — on & a ierene for en total 1947 manufacture = 
ments ment 
Hand Saws and Saw Blades 
Oregon - 4 1 ae 110 $349 * *% 82 $242 $511 $18 
Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Washington 29 17 9 3 1,081 $3,508 342 842 $2,548 $6,454 $225 
Oregon .......... 12 7 3 2 562 1,730 307 451 1,331 2,533 177 
California -... 168 87 55 26 11,290 37,324 4,652 9,373 28,316 66,589 5,454 
Total Pacific 209 111 67 31 12,933 42,562 5,301 10,666 32,195 75,576 5,856 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus (not elsewhere classified) 
Washington 23 12 8 3 1,013 $3,292 305 787 $2,398 $6,202 $202 
California 113 52 44 17 8,116 27,197 3,033 6,636 20,165 49,528 4,308 
Total Pacific. 136 64 52 20 9,129 30,489 3,338 7,423 22,563 55,730 4,510 
Structural Metal Products 
Colorado .... 36 20 12 4 1,363 $3,998 518 1,090 $2,902 $6,997 $302 
Arizona ..... 15 13 1 1 476 1,553 * * 366 1,225 3,624 301 
Total Mtn. .... 51 33 13 5 1,839 $5312 518 1,456 4,127 10,621 603 
Washington 89 62 23 4 1,779 5,928 948 1,546 5,011 9,275 378 
Oregon ........ 53 30 17 6 2,318 7,696 650 2,002 6,259 12,443 451 
California 514 366 114 34 17,116 57,892 5,602 14,306 44,041 89,677 8,168 
Total Pacific 656 458 154 44 21,213 71,561 7,200 17,854 55,311 111,395 8,997 
Total West’rn 707 491 167 49 23,052 77,067 7,718 19,310 59,438 122,016 18,597 
Structural and Ornamental Products 
Colorado .... 13 5 7 1 485 $1,361 225 413 $1,058 $2,984 $77 
I iiss 11 6 4 1 322 881 89 258 646 1,610 ¢ ¢ 
Total Mtn. . 24 11 11 2 807 2,242 314 671 1,704 4,594 77 
Washington 23 19 3 1 375 1,092 490 330 950 1,766 55 
Oregon ....... 12 5 5 2 780 2,682 173 672 2,191 3,591 80 
California ... 161 105 43 13 5,742 18,815 2,309 4,663 13,982 30,682 1,758 
Total Pacific... 196 129 51 16 6,897 21,057 2,623 5,334 15,686 36,039 1,893 
Total West’ rn 220 140 62 18 7,704 23,299 2,937 6,005 17,390 40,633 1,970 
Metal Doors, Sash and Trim 
California .. 48 34 il 3 1,043 $3,422 453 834 $2,462 $6,621 $547 
Boiler Shop Products 
Washington .. 23 11 10 2 722 $2,538 * * 623 $2,140 $4,481 $128 
Oregon ..... : 13 6 3 4 1,023 3,286 * # 893 2,717 5,793 158 
California .... 82 49 21 12 6,602 23,046 1,249 5,639 17,498 30,290 4,270 
Total Pacific.. 118 66 34 18 8,347 28,870 1,249 7,155 22,355 40,564 4,556 
Sheet Metal Work 
Total Mtn. . 10 7 3 155 $398 51 140 $352 $746 $23 
Oregon .......... 25 17 8 eee 459 1,569 363 387 1,211 . 2,846 182 
California .... 223 178 39 6 3,729 12,609 1,591 3,170 10,099 22,084 1,593 
Total Pacific.. 248 195 47 6 4,188 14,178 1,954 3,557 11,310 24,930 L773 
Total West’rn 258 202 50 6 4,343 14,576 2,005 3,697 11,662 25,676 1,798 
Metal Stamping and Coating 
California . 426 357 62 ¥ 6,849 $20,340 1,796 5,932 $15,751 $33,238 $3,066 
Metal Stampings 
California 3 151 118 29 4 3,809 $11,724 1,012 3,156 $8,426 $18,884 $2,426 
Galvanizing 
California .... 21 15 6 305 $1,048 93 268 $809 $1,982 $64 
Engraving on Metal 
California .... 16 13 2 1 227 $672 16 185 $487 $1,019 $38 
Plating and Polishing 
California . 211 187 23 1 2,087 $5,707 476 1,935 $4,983 $9,462 $334 
Lighting Fixtures 
California .... 134 103 28 3 2,254 $6,746 661 1,853 $4,842 $13,068 $526 
Fabricated Wire Products 
California : 91 65 19 7 3,356 $10,018 1,565 2,883 $7,875 $15,284 $1,147 
Wire Work (not elsewhere classified) 
California : 80 54 19 7 3,313 $9,910 1,565 2,843 $7,785 $15,048 $1,113 
Miscellaneous Fabricated Metal Products 
Washington 18 14 4 foe 247 $757 * * 187 $509 $1,224 $60 
Oregon .......... 8 5 . wees 121 350 + 2 97 243 538 11 
California .... 184 143 33 8 3,877 11,677 1,044 3,191 9,008 18,603 1,318 
Total Pacific. 210 162 40 aad 4,245 12,784 eaSitae 3,475 9,760 20,365 1,389 
Steel Springs 
California . 11 7 3 1 406 $1,108 147 304 $742 $1,370 $88 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers and Rivets 
California ; 27 15 10 2 755 $2,409 147 602 $1,710 $4,636 $305 
Screw-Machine Products 
California .... 85 71 12 2 1,103 $3,278 312 975 $2,780 $5,379 $389 
** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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NON FERROUS METALS... west is the big source 


RAW MATERIALS FOR ALUMINUM 
Prepared by Oregon and Puget Sound Chemical Market Research Groups 


Item and Source 
Aluminum (Louisiana) - 
Cryolite (Greenland) .... : 


Aluminum Fluoride (Missouri) 
Carbon . 

Soda Ash (California)... 
Petroleum Pitch (Oregon)... 
Petroleum Coke (California) .......... 


Copper 
S INCE Daniel C. Jackling revolu- 
tionized copper mining more than 
40 years ago by demonstrating that the 
low grade disseminated orebodies at 
Bingham, Utah, could be profitably 
worked, that industry has been the most 
alert in the whole field of mining to the 
possibilities of mechanization. 

The trend during the past year has 
been, and the trend in the future will be, 
to adopt every new idea that will per- 
mit the handling of more ore at lower 
per ton cost. 

Some of the most significant devel- 
opments in the industry during the past 
year or two are: 

Construction by Kennecott Copper 


Portland Area 


Figures in Tons 
Tacoma-Spokane Area Total 
400,000 264,000 664,000 
15,000 1,650 16,650 
300 


120,000 Not Reported 


Not Reported 300 
......Not Reported 
..Not Reported 


20,500 
58,000 





Corp. of a $16,000,000 refinery near 
its Utah mine and mills. 

Initial development of the low grade 
San Manuel properties in Arizona, per- 
haps the most important copper discov- 
ery in the past two decades. 

Launching of a program by Anacon- 
da Copper Co. to utilize the low grade 
ores in the Butte, Mont., district which 
have been bypassed while richer ores 
were available. 

The Kennecott refinery, scheduled to 
be completed by the fall of 1950, rep- 
resents a step forward in Western indus- 
trialization comparable to the estab- 
lishment of basic steel plants in Cali- 
fornia and Utah. 

The San Manuel enterprise, predi- 
cated on immense deposits of ore con- 





Estimated Ferroalloy Produc- 
tion in Washington Area 


Prepared by Puget Sound Chemical 
Market Research Group 


Tons/ Year 
2,000 
4,000 
7,500 


75% Ferrosilicon 
50% Ferrosilicon 
Ferrochrome 


taining about .8 of one per cent cop- 
per, will necessarily be a fully mech- 
anized, large scale, low cost, open pit 
operation. 

Anaconda’s program to extend the 
life of the Butte district is being held in 
abeyance for the time being because of 
economic factors. It contemplates the 
utilization of some 130,000,000 tons of 
ore carrying one per cent copper plus 
some gold and silver values. Economic 
feasibility is predicated on a reduction 
of mining costs by caving and greatly 
increasing volume. 

The industry is in a strong position 
from an operational standpoint and the 
uncertainties of the future are economic 
rather than production question marks. 





e 
Aluminum 
| LUMINUM developments in the 


last year include establishment 

of a foil plant at Permanente, 
Calif., near San Jose, by Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corporation, and con- 
struction of a wire, rod and cable mill 
at Vancouver, Wash., by the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The foil mill, which has a capacity 
of 6,000,000 pounds a year, got started 
in April and on the basis of December 
production was running about 59 per 
cent of capacity. At the new Vancouver 
mill, production of aluminum cable 
steel reinforced transmission cable is 
scheduled to start early this year. It is 
estimated that about 250 men will be 
employed in the cable mill, which ad- 
joins Alcoa’s reduction works at Van- 
couver. 


Among the new products developed 
by the other Western Kaiser plants in 
the last year are alodized sheet, alumi- 
num shade screening, embossing sheet, 
and roofing sheet, industrial roofing 
sheet, new types of siding, rolled 
formed structural shapes and a new 
general purpose alloy. 

To help overcome shortages of elec- 
tric power in the Pacific Northwest,all 
three of the aluminum operators, Al- 
coa, Kaiser, and Reynolds, have cut back 
production for the winter to the extent 


of one potline each, averaging from 20 
to 25 per cent in volume. With good 
weather conditions providing more 
hydro power, full production may be 





resumed before the winter is out. About 
half of all the aluminum pig tonnage in 
the United States last year was pro- 
duced in Pacific Coast plants. 


© At Kaiser's foil mill plant, Permanente, Calif., sheet aluminum is run through 


a number of mills before it is rolled out to the desired size. Here is a run of 
aluminum foil being checked for precise thickness, in this case .00035 of an inch. 
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Postwar Freight Rate Increases 
Create Distribution Problems 


NCREASES in freight costs in the 

West since June 1946 have created 

competitive maladjustments upset- 
ting many established marketing plans 
of Western industry. 

Some Western producers have been 
forced to withdraw from markets for- 
merly served. Others have found it ne- 
cessary to establish branch manufactur- 
ing plants in market areas formerly 
served from relatively distant produc- 
tion facilities. 

62 Per Cent Increases 

Average rail freight rate increases 
on the Pacific Coast since 1946 have 
amounted to 62 per cent, with extra in- 
creases On Numerous commodities of up 
to 133 per cent, and higher on some ar- 
ticles. 

For example, the rail carload rates on 
steel bath tubs fromyhos Angeles to 
Portland, Oregon, have gone up from 
59 cents per 100 lbs. in 1946 to $1.79 
per 100 Ibs. today—an advance of 203 
per cent! 

Here is how this situation came 
about: The average 62 per cent ad- 
vance is the result of the three nation- 
wide general rail freight rate increases 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. An extra increase of up to 
50 per cent on the then-existing rates on 
many commodities was effected in Sep- 
tember, 1946, by Pacific coastwise water 
lines. 

How They Happened 

This advance was simultaneously 
made in the rail rates by reason of man- 
datory provisions of a water-competi- 
tive “Fourth Section™.order of the 
L.C.C., which required rail lines to main- 
tain specific minimum “‘rate differen- 
tials” higher than competitive water 
rates. 

Further rail rate*ifereases were made 
necessary by withdrawal, entirely, of the 
“Fourth Section” relief by the I.C.C. in 
an investigation of water-competitive 
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By KENNETH L. VORE 
Manager, Transportation Department 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


rail rates instituted at the request of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. 


The “Coastwise Case” 

That investigation known as the 
“Coastwise Case,” is now in its final 
phase. The water lines have alleged that 
present rates are so low that water ser- 
vice cannot compete. Water carriers and 
the U. S. Maritime Commission want 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to order the rails to further increase 
their rates. 

Western industry, individually, and 
as represented by chambers of com- 
merce and state Commissions, have pro- 
tested any further rate advances, point- 
ing out the already lost markets, and the 
certainty of further curtailment of ship- 
ments if additional rate increases are 
permitted. 





KENNETH L. VORE 


Pacific Coast rail lines have also pro- 
tested against the further advances de- 
sired by the water lines. It was not 
known at press time whether or not ad- 
ditional rail rate advances might be 
made necessary by the forthcoming 
I.C.C. decision, which is anticipated by 
the end of 1949. 

The End Is Not in Sight 

But, even if the Coastwise Case does 
not result in further rate increases, the 
end is not yet in sight! 

Rail carriers are now engaged, by 
order of the I.C.C., in revising their 
three freight classifications into a single 
“Uniform Freight Classification” for 
nationwide application. The I.C.C. ap- 
parently intends that most special “ex- 
ceptions ratings’ shall be cancelled at 
the time the uniform classification be- 
comes effective. 

Increases Coming Up 

That would increase the costs of ship- 
ping less-than-carload quantities of 
many articles in the West. 

Also, the I.C.C. named scales of 
class rates for use with the new uniform 
classification in the West, South and 
Midwest, but, no similar class rates were 
prescribed for use in the states located 
West of the Rocky Mountains (so- 
called Mountain-Pacific Territory), nor 
on transcontinental shipments. 

Existing class rates in Mountain- Pa- 
cific and Transcontinental territories are 
generally on a higher level than the 
scale of rates prescribed by the I.C.C. 
for application in the East, Midwest, 
and South. If the proposed uniform 
classification becomes effective, nation- 
wide, under these circumstances, West- 

Editor's Note: On Nov. 28 the LC.C. 
instituted proceedings in Case 30416, call- 
ing for uniform class rates in Mountain- 
Pacific Territory. No hearings have been 
set as yet, and it is assumed the case will 


take two years or more before final set- 
tlement. 
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ern shippers may be subjected to still 
further rate increases on many commod- 
ities, 

Another danger to Western shippers 
lurks in the background behind this 
whole adjustment of class rates and clas- 
sifications. 


In the West, and on transcontinental 
movements, most shipments are sub- 
ject to special “commodity rates’ which 
have developed down through the years 
without any fixed relationship to the 
freight classification or class rates. 


In the East, Midwest, and South, by 
contrast, most of the special rates lower 
than regular rates have been in the form 
of “exceptions to the classifications,” 
which still have a fixed percentage re- 
lationship to the basic class rates and 
the classification. Even the “commodity 
rates,”’ in the East, Midwest, and South, 
can be shown to be closely related, per- 
centagewise, to the basic class rate struc- 
ture. 


When the I.C.C. ordered the rail 
lines to prepare the uniform classifica- 
tion, and at the same time established 
scales of class rates to be used with the 
new classification, the Commission indi- 
cated that the special “‘exceptions’’ to 
the classification were to be cancelled. 

If that policy is followed in Moun- 
tain-Pacific and Transcontinental ter- 
ritories, as seems to be almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, then a vast shake-up 
and re-casting of our commodity rate 
structures, as well as our class rates can 
be expected. 


In the light of the greater-than-av- 
erage rate increases already sustained 
since 1946 by Western shippers as com- 
pared with the rest of the Nation, West- 
ern industry must be prepared to pro- 
tect itself from further rate boosts in the 
next few years. 


If it does not protect itself, further 
shrinkage of markets which can be 
economically served seems inevitable. 

One encouraging development was 
the recent decision of the I.C.C. finding 
lawful the reduced rates on steel from 
Geneva, Utah, to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Spo- 
kane. 

Without that vital rate adjustment 
Western industry would not have bene- 
fitted, pricewise, from the existence of 
two fully integrated Western steel mills. 
The old high rate from Geneva was 
virtually identical with the intercoastal 
water rate via the Panama Canal from 
the East Coast. 

That made it possible for eastern steel 
mills to deliver steel at West Coast ports 
as cheaply as it could be obtained from 
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Geneva. All of the steel producers in 
California, Washington, and Oregon 
pursued a policy of establishing Pacific 
Coast prices which equalled or exceeded 
the eastern base price plus the water 
freight rate to the Pacific Coast. 


1.C.C. approval of the new lower 
Geneva rate has already resulted in the 
meeting of those rates by two compet- 
ing railroads. 


Other adjustments of steel rates in 
the West have been requested by in- 
terested steel mills. A realignment of 
numerous Western steel rates, on a 
lower level, is indicated. 

Transportation costs and services are 
becoming of ever-increasing importance 
to the economy of the Pacific Coast. 
Transportation affects the establish- 
ment of industry and in many cases de- 
termines the success of that industry. 

Recent increases in transportation 
rates and other economic factors have 
dislocated many market distribution 
areas. It is essential, therefore, that 
those engaged in the receipt of raw 
materials for the manufacture and distri- 
bution of products therefrom, acquaint 
themselves with transportation econom- 
ics, costs and services on which their fu- 
ture may well depend. 


Intra-Territorial Shortline 
Intra-territorial shortline average haul 
per ton of 305 miles in the Mountain Pa- 
cific Territory is the highest in the country. 
Comparable average hauls were 173 miles 
in Western Trunk Line Territory; 205 in 
Southern Territory; 231 in Official Terri- 
tory; 270 in Southwestern Territory. 
Inter-territorial shortline average haul 
per ton for Mountain Pacific Territory is 
747 miles, also the nation’s longest; for 
Official and Western Trunk Line, 261; for 
Southern, 333; and for Southwestern, 439. 


Except for Official Territory in reaching 
markets in Southwestern Territory, and 
vice versa, only the Mountain Pacific Terri- 
tory consumers and producers have to de- 
fray transportation charges for shortline 
average hauls per ton of more than 1,000 
miles when receiving or shipping products 
inter-territorially. 

NOTE: For purpose of tariff boundary 
definition, the nation is divided into the 
following Territories, (roughly) estab- 
lished as: 

Western Trunk Line: West of Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, northern half of Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and eastern half of Colorado; 

Southwestern: Texas, eastern New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and southern 
Missouri; 


Mountain Pacific: Eleven Western states 
except eastern half of Colorado and eastern 
half of New Mexico; 

Official: All territory east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio River; 

Southern: Southern part of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida. 


POSTWAR FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 
TRANSCONTINENTAL AND PACIFIC COAST TERRITORIES 


Pacific 
Coast 
Territory 


Date Effective 

September 26, 1946.. 
January 1, 1947 

Aug. 15, and Sept. 15, 1947... 
January 1, 1948... 

May 6, 1948 


September 1, 1949__. * 8% 


Total Compounded Increases | 13 WAG OG 


as of September 1, 1949 {§ 62% 


Percentage Increases 
Transcontinental Territory 
North South 
Atlantic Atlantic Gulf 


20% 
5%® 


20% 
9% 8% 
70 5/16% 62% 


70 5/16% 


@ Did not apply uniformly, nor to all commodities (Water Competitive Rates). 
@® Applied only to certain commodities in the Rail/Water Investigations. 

(@) Does not include 5% increase September 15, 1947. 

@) Does not include variable increases Jaruary 1, 1948. 

® Does not include 50% increase September 26, 1946. 


MORE STEEL RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


Following recent approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission of lower 
steel rates from the Geneva mill in Utah to the Pacific Coast, railroads operating 
in the West have adjusted the rest of the pattern to give all other steel mills in 


the West equal advantages. 


From San Francisco and Los Angeles area points to Utah, the same rate of 
63c, or $12.60 a ton, as had been established on westbound shipments now will 
apply eastbound. The previous rate was 91c. Related rates into Idaho were pro- 
vided slightly higher than to Salt Lake City. 

New rates from California into the Northwest are as follows: 

San Francisco to Portland, 67c (or $13.40 a net ton). Old rate 89c. 
San Francisco to Seattle, 74c. Old rate 95c. 
San Francisco to Spokane, 77c. Old rate $1.31. 

This is 4c higher to Portland and Seattle than from Geneva to these points, 

and 14c higher to Spokane. San Francisco rates to the Northwest will be 10c under 


southern California, or $2 a ton. 


Readjustment of rates from Coast points into Arizona and New Mexico was 


re-docketed. 


Rates mentioned above are for minimum carloads of 80,000 lbs. and apply to 


basic iron and steel listings. 
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MACHINERY ... Both supply and need grow 


Total 
number of 
establish- 

ments 

Montana 10 
Idaho il 
Wyoming 7 
Colorado 101 
New Mexico 6 
Arizona 16 
Utah 17 
Nevada 3 
Total Mtn. 171 
Washington 181 
Oregon .... 129 


California 1,621 
Total Pacific 1,931 
» 


Total West’rn 102 
California is 
Colorado 19 
Washington 18 
Oregon 14 
California 119 
Total Pacific 151 
Total West’rn 170 
California 9 
Idaho 7 
California .... 110 


Total West’rn 117 


Colorado 16 
Utah ... 4 
Total Mtn. 20 
Washington 19 
Oregon 7 
California 108 
Total Pacific 134 


Total West’rn 154 


California 56 
Washington 15 
Oregon 8 
California 238 
Total Pacific 261 
California 15 
California 37 
California 186 
Oregon 8 
California 106 
Total Pacific 114 
Washington 17 
California 38 
Total Pacific 45 
Colorado . 16 
Washington 43 
Oregon 46 
California 356 
Total Pacific 445 


Total West’rn 461 


Colorado 14 
Washington . 22 
Oregon .......... 15 
California 198 


Total Pacific 235 
Total West’rn 249 


* % 
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(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


MACHINERY (except electrical) 


Number of establishments with All employees 
1-19 20-99 em ees ees foes seamen aes 
employees — employees and over for year) total ° 1939 1947 

8 2 107 $262 80 86 

7 3 1 312 886 67 235 

5 2 124 312 13 111 
61 30 10 4,504 12,645 1,164 3,631 

6 32 75 * * 30 
14 1 l 359 . 51 316 

7 8 2 717 2,119 209 549 

3 8 * % * * 8 
lil 46 14 6,200 16,299 1,584 4,966 
139 33 9 5,312 17,367 1,862 4,221 
101 18 10 3,817 12,453 1,145 3,030 

1,229 289 103 52,477 167,639 12,616 40,043 
1,469 340 122 67,806 197,729 15,623 47,294 
1,580 386 136 74,006 214,028 17,207 52,260 

Engines and Turbines 
6 2 10 4,022 $12,468 435 2,991 
Tractors and Farm Machinery 

13 6 364 $1,119 89 288 

15 2 1 434 1,322 . s 307 

11 3 200 680 . Ss 172 

85 25 9 3,633 11,188 351 2,848 
111 30 10 4,267 13,190 351 3,327 
124 36 10 4,631 14,309 440 3,615 

Tractors 
7 2 358 $1,249 , * 271 
Farm Machinery (except tractors) 

5 1 1 235 $686 dlls 174 
78 25 7 3,275 9,939 * * 2,577 
83 26 8 3,510 10,625 ; 2,751 

Construction and Mining Machinery 

3 8 5 1,747 $4,792 443 1,372 

; 3 1 597 1,277 * © 274 

3 11 6 2,144 6,069 443 1,646 
11 5 3 1,706 5,818 705 1,380 

3 2 2 401 1,247 162 310 
49 35 24 7,960 26,703 2,954 6,052 
63 42 29 10,067 33,768 3,821 7,742 
66 53 35 2,211 39,837 4,264 9,388 

Oil-field Machinery and Tools 
18 23 15 5,305 $17,996 2,238 3,978 
Metalworking Machinery 
14 1 514 $1,699 224 388 
6 1 l 201 oT7 88 155 
208 27 3 2,612 8,389 626 2,098 
228 28 5 3,327 10,665 938 2,641 
Machine Tools 
13 2 138 $416 . 8 109 
Metalworking Machinery (not elsewhere classified) 
26 8 3 1,173 $3,886 348 852 
Cutting Tools, Jigs, Fixtures, Etc. 
169 17 1,301 $4,087 * 2 1,137 
Food-Products Machinery 

5 3 148 $562 53 117 
73 26 7 3,827 $12,653 628 2,956 
78 29 7 3,975 13,215 681 2,973 

Woodworking Machinery 

7 9 1 680 $2,246 283 566 
29 8 1 678 2,046 51 500 
36 172 2 1,358 4,292 334 1,066 

Specicl-Industry Machinery (not elsewhere classified) 

ll 3 2 1,136 $3,499 80 919 
28 13 2 1,172 3,898 352 990 
36 8 2 956 3,192 186 813 

291 55 10 7,923 24,211 1,803 5,875 

355 76 14 10,051 31,301 2,341 7,678 

366 79 16 11,187 34,800 2,421 8,597 
General Industrial Machinery 

6 5 3 744 $1,953 411 608 
14 7 1 751 2,492 114 569 
10 1 4 1,277 4,172 344 884 
111 64 23 9,592 31,948 2,449 6,819 
135 72 28 11,620 38,612 2,907 8,272 
141 77 31 12,364 40,565 3,318 8,880 


Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 
Production workers 


Wages, 
total 1947 


$200 
675 
262 
9,492 
68 

* * 


1,455 
* * 


12,152 
12,929 
9,463 
119,221 
141,613 
153,765 


$8,801 


$752 
826 
526 
8,154 
9,506 
10,258 


$824 


$495 
$7,330 
7,825 


$3,432 
772 
4,204 
4,343 
952 
18,638 
23,933 
28,137 


$12,491 


$1,276 
425 
6,395 
8,096 


$307 
$2,576 
$3512 


$407 
9,144 
9,551 


$1,685 
1,409 
3,094 


$2,704 
3,024 
2,497 
17,959 
23,480 
26,184 


$1,560 
1,816 
2,853 
20,226 
24,895 
26,455 


Value 
added by 
manufacture 


$321 
1,194 
752 
22,550 
115 

* 
3,215 

* * 
28,147 
25,233 
19,463 
284,785 
329,481 
357,628 


$16,359 


$2,764 
1,554 
991 
14,432 
16,977 
19,741 


$2,162 


$893 
$12,270 
13,163 


$9,403 
1,968 
11,371 
8,396 
2,915 
54,002 
65,313 
76,684 


$38,770 


$2,139 

953 
13,999 
17,091 


$723 
$6,149 
$7,127 


$902 
21,921 
22,823 


$3,852 
3,660 
7,512 


$4,272 
6,496 
4,621 
41,096 
52,213 
56,585 


$3,588 
3,713 
5,599 
55,979 
65,291 
68,879 


Expend- 
itures 
for new 
plant & 
equip- 
ment 
$27 
122 
16 
1,546 
13 
* * 


303 
* * 


2,027 
1,562 
587 
22,631 
25,367 
27,394 


$857 


$391 
239 
47 
4,375 
4,661 
5,052 


$95 


$87 
$4,280 
4,367 


$415 
157 
572 
249 
90 
3,122 
3,461 
4,033 


$2,058 


$58 
13 
960 
1,031 


$53 
$229 
$678 


$82 
1,002 
1,084 


$182 
165 
347 


$92 
326 
185 
3,718 
4,229 
4,321 


$379 
527 
203 
3,306 
4,036 
4,415 
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MACHINERY—(Cont'd) 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Expend- 


Total star Sal Numb itures 
100 umber alaries umber 
number of 1-19 20-99 
: employees (average & wages, (average for year) 
=" employees employees and over _ for year) habal 1939 1947 total 1947 manufacture 


Value 


Wages, added by an 


equip- 
ment 
Pumps and Compressors 


California .... 64 30 22 12 4,581 $15,040 1,419 3,237 $9,651 $27,513 $2,225 


4 
Elevators and Escalators 
| California 13 7 6 341 $1,192 76 185 $581 $2,251 $23 


, Conveyors 
, California 17 10 5 2 763 $2,656 206 493 $1,486 $4,656 $171 
| Blowers and Fans 
) California 18 9 7 2 701 $2,249 131 520 $1,441 $4,200 $201 
Industrial Trucks and Tractors 
California 15 12 3 : 226 $901 28 151 $466 $978 * ¢ 
Power-Transmission Equipment 
California 31 20 7 4 1,295 $4,353 170 1,026 $3,149 $6,565 
Office and Store Machines 
7 California 31 24 4 3 3,851 $11,337 672 2,952 $7,983 $19,631 $2,229 
Computing and Related Machines 
California 6 2 1 3 3,609 $10,625 480 2,769 $7,495 $18,187 $2,131 
Office and Store Machines (not elsewhere classified) 
| California 15 12 a 196 $565 = # 139 $350 $1,070 $91 
) Service and Household Machines 
Washington 13 12 e peo 121 $349 41 102 $290 $379 $13 
; California 91 61 19 11 4,656 14,809 770 3,794 10,627 23,165 1,194 
Total Pacific 104 73 20 11 4,777 15,158 811 3,896 10,917 23,544 1,207 
) Refrigeration Machinery 
California 49 29 10 10 4,026 $12,887 706 3,303 $9,302 $19,771 $980 
s Miscellaneous Machinery Parts 
Colorado 24 19 5 253 $669 56 231 $587 $1,448 $75 
Washington 47 41 5 1 597 1,744 349 471 1,319 2,469 148 
Oregon 32 28 3 1 726 2,432 327 645 2,073 4,112 45 
California 462 394 58 10 8,228 26,586 2,556 6,614 20,428 46,122 2,870 
Total Pacific 541 463 66 12 9,551 30,762 3,232 7,730 23,820 52,703 3,063 
; Total West’rn 565 482 71 12 9,804 31,431 3,288 7,961 24,407 54,151 3,138 
] Valves and Fittings (except plumbers’) 
P California 50 33 10 7 3,864 $12,855 608 2,893 $9,387 $21,265 $1,107 
) Machine Shops 
) Washington 42 37 4 1 542 $1,554 324 429 $1,173 $2,180 $125 
2 Oregon . : 24 21 2 1 631 2,131 420 569 1,840 3,301 11 
L California ; 379 339 38 2 3,544 10,935 1,660 3,048 8,897 19,691 1,365 
> Total Pacific 445 397 44 4 4,717 14,620 2,304 4,046 11,910 25,172 1,501 
. * * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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® Big machines are made in the West, too. These two huge bull finish cut cannot be stopped. Hobbers equipped with battery 
gears are being hobbed at Westinghouse's Sunnyvale plant. power which switches on immediately in case of power failure. 
A rough cut takes 90 hours; finish cut, 120. Once started, the Room and oil temperatures must register constant 78 to 80° F. 
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CHEMICALS... West a big storehouse 


issue Of WESTERN INDUSTRY give 

a good picture of the importance 
of the West as a chemical market and 
also as a producing area. 

In the development of agricultural 
chemicals, petroleum derivatives and 
wood by-products, the West has played 
an important part. 

Finished products of the California 
surface coatings industry are estimated 
by the Western Chemical Market Re- 
search Group to have more than $120,- 
000,000 for 1948. This represented ap- 
proximately 52,000,000 gallons of vari- 
ous kinds of paints, requiring 31,300,- 
000 pounds of linseed oil, 10,000,000 
pounds of soybean oil, 50,000,000 
pounds of synthetic resins, 12,000,000 
pounds of natural resins, 30,000,000 
pounds of petroleum solvents, and 171,- 
000,000 pounds of pigments. 

Fertilizer consumption in California 
is estimated by the same group at 550,- 
000 tons and agricultural mineral sales 
almost 500,000 tons. 


G sce of Wi scattered through this 


Chemicals Used by Explosives 
Industry—Washington Area 


Prepared by Puget Sound Chemical 
Market Research Group 


Material 
Ethylene Glycol 
Glycerine .. 
Mixed Acid . 


Lbs./year 
300,000 
600,000 

4,500,000 





(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. 


Total iesctoees ay Value “ures. 
number of Number Number added by for new 
— (average (average manufacture = 
for year) for 1947) ment 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Montana . 10 435 342 $2,149 $329 
Idaho . 7 149 126 1,609 260 
Wyoming 3 25 21 33 ; 
Colorado 62 1,275 818 8,271 1,575 
New Mexico 10 1,237 1,052 13,738 3,040 
Arizona . 23 616 485 5,771 412 
Utah ...... 30 642 540 5,112 346 
Nevada . 6 379 289 3,115 668 
Total Mtn. 151 4,758 3,673 39,798 6,630 
Washington 115 2,086 1,367 15,570 3,324 
Oregon 69 1,155 792 11,750 2,296 
California 847 27,350 19,096 280,195 38,478 
Total Pacific 1,031 30,591 21,255 307,515 44,098 
Total Western 1,182 35,349 24,928 347,313 50,728 
Industrial Inorganic Chemicals 
California 38 4,486 3,347 $31,758 $9,599 
Alkalies and Chlorine 
California 5 409 394 $3,193 
Inorganic Chemicals (not elsewhere classified) 
California 33 4,007 2,953 $28,565 * 
Industrial Organic Chemicals 
Utah ... 3 220 193 $1,782 $54 
California 31 3,167 2,217 37,474 7,095 
Total Western 34 6,774 2,410 39,256 7,149 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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® Alcoholator at Montrose Chemical Co. installation at the big Basic Magnesium 
plant, Henderson, Nev., where important electro-chemical industries are developing. 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


: Expend- 
All Product'n . 
an of Employes Workers Value poll 
establish- Number Number added by rool & 
ments (average (average manufacture Pp uip- 
for year) for 1947) — 
Organic Chemicals (not elsewhere classified) 
California ; 14 1,757 1,199 $20,200 
Explosives 
California 5 664 539 $6,069 $331 
Drugs and Medicines 
California 102 2,620 1,602 $19,046 $1,206 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 
California ; 83 2,228 1,339 $15,089 $687 
Soap and Glycerin 
California 27 1,708 1,137 $32,660 $1,417 
Printing Ink 
California 14 482 379 $5,428 $509 
Chemical Products (not elsewhere classified) 
California .... 107 1,047 675 $9,541 $1,400 
Paints and Allied Products 
Colorado ; 8 280 155 $1,606 $306 
California -.... 178 4,905 3,177 51,709 4,078 
Total Western 186 5,185 3,332 53,315 4,384 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
California 19 573 416 $4,905 $941 
Paints and Varnishes 
California 155 4,467 2,811 $45,070 $3,876 
Inorganic Color Pigments 
California 9 355 302 $5,727 $180 
Fertilizers (mixing only) 
California a 47 827 594 $5,384 $1,092 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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E LE CTRICITY .. . Western demand increases 


ECENT advances in uses of elec- 
R tricity have been significant. 
Sawmills, for instance, are find- 
ing that it is cheaper and more depend- 
able to use purchased electric power 
than independently generated power. 
A rapidly expanding trend in that in- 
dustry is indicated as more and more 
mills are becoming completely electri- 
fied. 

Actually, the bare cost per KWH is 
less for independently generated power, 
but such installations require mainten- 
ance labor as well as considerable cap- 
ital outlay. As little as one per cent loss 
in mill production offsets that differ- 
ence. Nearly every mill established this 
year in northern California, at least, is 
completely electrified and operates on 
purchased power. 

Electric welding processes are having 
more and more bearing on Western in- 
dustrial economy. Although these ma- 
chines use only a comparatively small 
amount of electricity, they require heavy 
lines to carry the peak demands. Manu- 
facturers of metal articles are turning 
gradually toward the use of electrical 
welding in fabrication processes. It is 
cheaper and faster than riveting or tap- 
ping and threading, where such replace- 
ment operations are feasible. 

General Electric has come out with a 
device to control electric motor speeds, 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


from maximum to as little as 30 per 
cent of maximum speed. Such an im- 
provement on motors will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by industries that require 
variable speed motors. It should step up 
motor sales as well as electrical con- 
sumption, and open new industrial pro- 
cesses. 

The San Francisco Mint has installed 
high frequency induction melting pro- 
cesses, eliminating gas-fired equipment. 
High frequency operations of this na- 
ture are particularly beneficial to users 
of metal alloys, since the metal is not 
only melted; it is kept in constant state 
of agitation, rather than allowed to heat 
in strata. 

Paraffine Companies, in Emeryville, 
are now using mercury vapor lights to 
inspect and grade linoleum. Although 
these lights are common in industry, and 
frequently used to inspect metals, here 
is a new application that may have ex- 
tensive industrial use with non-metals. 

Westinghouse has come up with a 
fluorescent sun lamp — a tube much 
the same as an ordinary fluorescent light 
tube, but one that gives off rays com- 
parable to the sun’s rays. 

Dielectric heating is being adopted 
more and more in industry. Particular- 
ly widespread uses of it this year de- 
veloped in the plywood industry as 
well as the furniture industry. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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® View of production facilities at Len- 
kurt Electric Co., San Carlos, California. 
The transformer winding process is 
illustrated, with a couple of finished 
transformers seen on the bench at left. 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 





Number of establishments with All employees Production workers me 
Total Z Value itures 
100 Number Salaries Number for new 
number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 
anal employees employees aa —— a anes for year) total 1947 manufacture —— 
ments - y ment 
Wyoming p 1 1 ons) * % * * * * . * 
Colorado ...... 11 7 4 294 * 37 215 8 e 4 
Arizona ..... 3 — - Meee 1 194 eee 171 > . * ot Le 
oe 3 3 en — 8 $12 + # 7 $il $21 $1 
Total Min. . 18 13 4 1 * 496 12 37 393 il 21 1 
Washington 23 16 6 1 827 2,332 159 716 1,902 4,594 141 
Oregon .......... 25 18 4 3 880 2,464 100 774 1,979 5,039 354 
California ... 396 266 87 43 17,622 53,649 3,878 14,177 39,502 106,603 7,908 
Total Pacific 444 300 97 47 19,329 58,445 4,137 15,667 43,383 116,236 8,403 
Total West’rn 462 313 101 48 19,825 58,457 4,174 16,060 43,394 116,257 8,544 
Electrical Industrial Apparatus / . 
California .... 148 90 39 19 8,374 $25,891 1,616 6,513 $18,531 $48,347 $3,848 
Electrical Measuring Instruments . 
California _.. 16 13 2 1 267 $923 12 184 $563 $1,748 $83 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
California -... 35 17 13 5 2,119 $6,551 705 1,611 $4,566 $12,954 $686 
Electrical Welding Apparatus ? 
California .... 10 6 3 1 297 $1,131 * 197 $610 $1,821 $57 
Electrical Industrial Apparatus (not elsewhere classified) . < 
California .... 17 13 3 1 345 $902 7 263 $576 $1,493 $50 
, Electrical Appliances ss 
California .... 26 17 5 4 2,147 $6,366 584 1,857 $5,147 $12,684 $839 
Communication Equipment ; 
California .... 135 94 26 15 5,108 $15,105 790 4,137 $11,094 $30,886 $2,528 
Radios and Related Products £; 
California .... 76 48 19 9 3,230 $9,108 533 2,631 $6,525 $16,534 $469 
Miscellaneous Electrical Products oe 
California _.. 73 58 12 3 1,320 $4,376 631 1,105 $3,331 $10,460 $548 
Storage Batteries : 
California .... 40 25 12 3 1,120 $3,842 546 941 $2,938 $9,435 $520 
* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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PETROLEUM ... Ample supply 


Biggest event of 1949 in the U. S. 
Petroleum field was an astounding 
change from acute shortage to com- 
fortable surplus. 


This happened although overall de- 
mand did not decline materially and 
demand for some products actually in- 
creased. Gasoline consumption, for in- 
stance, at year’s end was running about 
five per cent above last year's rate. 

The Miracle 

The miracle, which ended fears of 
a winter oil “‘crisis,’” was accomplished 
by: 

(1) Finding of more oil through 
drilling of an estimated 37,000 explo- 
ratory wells, nearly equal to 1948's 
40,000 ‘“‘wildcats.”’ 

(2) Completion of a number of re- 
finery expansions, many of them begun 
shortly after end of the war. 

(3) Amazing increase in foreign 
oil production, particularly in the Mid- 
dle East, reducing Marshall Plan ex- 
ports, diverting more to U. S. domestic 
markets, and bringing strong competi- 
tion in world markets from devalued 
“sterling oil.” 

The changed supply picture imme- 
diately set in motion a chain of compen- 
sating trends. 

Prices softened. ‘‘Wildcatting’’ be- 
gan to decline, despite lower drilling 


costs. A number of contracts for import 
of South American oil were terminated. 
Many marginal or ‘‘stripper’’ wells were 
shut down as prices of lower grades of 
crude declined. 

In Texas and other states where pro- 
ration is legally mandatory, production 
was reduced, and in others, major com- 
panies voluntarily pinched down on 
supply. 

On the West Coast, which produces 
a disportionately large share of the na- 
tion’s heavy crude, yet consumes an un- 
usually large share of the lighter pet- 
roleum products such as gasoline and 
motor oils, the glut of low-gravity oil 
brought drastic moves. Prices of bottom- 
grade crudes tumbled. Many wells were 
closed down as unprofitable. Some re- 
fineries began installing equipment to 
produce more light and fewer heavy 
components from the crude. 


The Strike Helped 

The prolonged shipping strike con- 
tributed by stopping movements of the 
ships which refuel on the West Coast 
where bunker oil normally is cheap. 
Major producers arranged to ship 5,- 
000,000 barrels of residual oils to the 
East Coast, first large movement in more 
than a decade. 

New pipeline undertakings were 
projected to bring oil from Colorado's 


and Wyoming's booming new fields to 
the Pacific Northwest, and to trans- 
port Alberta gas into British Columbia 
and Washington. 

Largest such project ever built by 
private capital in U. S. was completed, 
a 1000-mile line from West Texas and 
New Mexico fields to Illinois. 

Early price declines encouraged east- 
ern consumers to postpone refilling their 
tanks until cold weather approached. 


Caught Short 
Many probably were caught short when 
coal strikes intensified the squeeze on 
production and transportation facilities, 
but at year’s end the changes there were 
would be no serious hardship for in- 
dustrial users nor home folks. 


Important technical advances were 
made by the Bureau of Mines and co- 
operating majorcompanies in the search 
for alternative source of oil in case of 
war emergency. 

First tests of a new shale retorting 
process at Rifle, Colorado, established 
tentative production costs said to be in 
the neighborhood of $2.50 per barrel, 
with the prospect of further reductions 
under large-scale operation. A coal gas- 
ification plant also was opened by the 
Bureau in Missouri to explore costs of 
synthesizing liquid fuels from coal. 





PETROLEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Sent 

Total 7 Value itures 

100 Number Salaries Number for new 

number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 

. mpl & s (average for year) plant & 

—_ employees employees ‘aoe cree aa 1939. 9 Y 947 total 1947 manufacture equip- 

ents ment 

Montana 12 5 4 3 567 $2,018 440 479 $1,657 $7,855 $535 

Idaho .... 1 £& 1 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Wyoming . 22 8 7 7 2,230 8,255 1,004 1,587 5,824 18,363 9,061 

Colorado .. 14 7 6 1 791 2,844 441 693 2,391 9,607 4,712 

New Mexico 8 3 5 = . 8 . * * @¢ * ¢ . 5 * s * * 

Arizona ... 3 3 26 * + pict et. 15 + + * ¢ * 6 

Utah ...... 9 2 4 3 1,427 4,610 380 1,158 3,571 12,222 897 

Total Mtn. 72 28 26 15 5,041 17,727 2,265 3,932 13,443 48,047 15,205 

Washington x 6 1 1 204 dillied 74 139 : * . * 2 

Oregon ... 8 3 5 332 . © 23 262 . * . * > * 

California - 132 70 38 24 21,472 74,990 9,504 17,227 56,994 213,503 41,241 

Total Pacific 148 79 44 25 22,008 74,990 9,601 17,628 56,994 213,503 41,241 

Total West’rn 220 107 70 40 27,049 92,717 11,866 21,560 70,437 261,550 56,446 

Petroleum Refining 

Wyoming .. 22 8 7 7 2,230 $8,255 * % 1,587 $5,824 $18,363 $9,061 

California ... 68 27 24 17 18,813 66,362 8,639 15,120 50,628 187,034 39,055 

Total West’rn 90 35 31 24 21,043 74,617 8,639 16,707 56,452 205,397 48,116 
Paving and Roofing Materials 

California 36 20 10 6 2,048 $6,669 830 1,660 | $5,059 $20,128 $1,843 
Paving Mixtures and Blocks 

California 19 13 5 1 391 $1,335 142 250 $808 $3,829 $391 

Roofing Felts and Coatings 
California .... 17 7 5 5 1,657 $5,334 688 1,410 $4,251 $15,975 $1,452 
** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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COAL ... Huge reserves 


From a technological standpoint the 
intermountain bituminous coal indus- 
try is in the best condition in its history. 
Its chief worries are markets and com- 
petition (pricewise) of other fuels. 

Perhaps for a few scattered truck 
mines, which account for only about 
8 per cent of the tonnage produced, 
Utah mines are as fully mechanized as 
possible until someone invents new ma- 
chines. The Wyoming industry is high- 
ly mechanized. Colorado, which has a 
larger number of small mines and pro- 
duces several varieties of coal, is spot- 
ted but in the main the industry in that 
state is fully mechanized. 

During this past year operational 
improvements have consisted largely of 
replacing machines and equipment with 
newer models. 

One potentially important contribu- 
tion to coal mining, which is not yet in 
use in this area, is the Joy continuous 
miner. Several major companies have 
placed orders but none has been able to 
obtain delivery as yet. The Utah Fuel 
Company is scheduled to get one in the 
near future for its Sunnyside mine. 

Until the machines have been tried 
out in intermountain coal seams and un- 
der operating conditions existing in 
those fields, operators are reluctant to 
forecast just how successful they will 
be. But it can be said that they are 
awaiting ,with high expectations the 
initial tests. 

“The machines,” said one Utah op- 
erator, ‘are infinitely better than they 
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© Fluid catalytic cracking unit of Avon, 
Calif. Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


® Coal mining is one of economic main- 
stays in the intermountain states. Here 
are miners helping to increase Geneva 
Coal Mine's tonnage, near Geneva, Utah. 


were two years ago and I am confident 
they will be an important contribution 
to the industry.” 

One major advance made by the in- 
dustry in recent years has been installa- 
tion of mechanized cleaning equip- 
ment, of both the dry and the wet var- 
icty. But the basic installations in this 
field were made just prior to the war 
with subsequent expansions and im- 
provements. 

Intermountain coal, incidentally, is 
exceptionally clean as mined and does 
not require the extensive cleaning that 
some eastern and midwest coals do. 

Some of the small truck mines have 
recently mechanized their operations 
and virtually none of them does any 
hand mining any more. 

To summarize briefly, it can be said 
that the intermountain industry is keep- 
ing up with the operational advances 
being made anywhere in the nation. 

A potentially important field for the 
industry in the future lies in the pro- 
cessing of coal to produce smokeless 
fuel, liquid fuel and various other by- 
products. A great deal of research work 
has been done but with few tangible 
commercial results thus far. Among the 
organizations pressing for more effort 
in this direction are the various coal 
producers’ associations, private firms or 
individuals which have worked out pro- 
cesses and the Association for Modern 
Uses of Wyoming Coal, in which Gov- 
ernor A. G. Crane 1s very active. 
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a tree like this comes down, far-sighted lumbermen can replace it. 
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By HAROLD OLSON 
Western Field Representative 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


HEN lake states timber cruis- 
WV ers headed West 75 years ago 
and all but swooned at sight 
of the trees, they said “these forests 
will last forever.” 
The same statement is made today, 
but for a different reason. 


It’s true that the West has a colossal 
supply of standing sawtimber to draw 
from — 1,043,000,000 board feet, ac- 
cording to latest government figures. 
That’s enough to build 100,000,000 
five-room homes. It’s enough wood to 
build a sidewalk 750 feet wide to the 
moon. 

But vast as it is, this visible woodpile 
has a limit somewhere. So it’s the in- 
visible timber supply, the trees of to- 
morrow, that now must be reckoned 
with. 

Back of the standing sawtimber is a 
still greater resource — the growing 
power of the forest. It manifests itself 
in a mighty phalanx of logs that pushes 
itself up out of the ground little by little, 
year by year, steadily and inexorably. It 
starts here and ends in infinity. 

That's the principle behind the new 
tree farm program of timberland own- 
ers. They are trying to harness fully the 
self-renewing power of the woods. They 
seek to create continuous crops of tim- 
ber. They are aiming at “forests that 
last forever’ through constant growth. 

* The tree farm program is still young, 
having been founded in 1941, but al- 
ready in the West there are 324 certified 
tree farms totaling more than 6,000 
acres. About half this acreage is in the 
Western Pine region, half in the Doug- 
las fir region of western Washington 
and Oregon. In the California Redwood 
region there are plans afoot to join the 
movement shortly. 

It was in Grays Harbor county, Wash- 
ington, that the first tree farm was es- 
tablished by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company just a few months before 
Pearl Harbor. Spontaneous acceptance 
met the plan from the first—from the 
public, operators and land owners. In 
following years the program gained 
momentum and prestige, and today is 
established in 26 states, with a total of 
2,011 units of 19,161,000 acres, accord- 
ing to recent figures from American 
.. Forest Products Industries, Inc., which 
keeps the national tecord. 
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The vital hallmark of the tree farm 
movement is that it continues to main- 
tain a healthy growth. In the West it 
has nearly doubled in the past three 
years. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
are in line to join in 1950. More and 
more small woodland owners, farmers 
and others, are coming in. 


Tree farms can be large or small, 
thousands of acres or 10 acres, industry- 
owned or held by individuals. But they 
are all taxpaying lands, for this is a 
private enterprise program that is out 
to do an important job in the national 
economy without appropriations from 
the public purse. At the same time, it 
has the blessing and active support and 
cooperation of state and federal forestry 
agencies. In fact, in some eastern states 
the state forestry department is the 
sponsoring agency. 

The ‘Tree Farm”’ sign does not neces- 
sarily mean that the property is “‘on sus- 
tained yield.” It does denote that here 
1s forest land deliberately managed to 
grow trees as a crop. 


® Timber put to good use helped build today's great Western industrial empire; tomorrow's greater empire needs more of it. 





“Sustained yield” is something else, 
Paul Bunyan’s Utopia, so to speak. It 
is a goal — to balance growth with 
withdrawal. ‘Withdrawal’ takes in all 
sources, including insects, disease and 
fire. These latter items, unpredictable, 
bring uncertainties into the picture. 

“Selective logging” is another mis- 
understood term. It doesn’t mean sus- 
taining yield in itself. It could, of course, 
but actually the only sure meaning of 
the phrase is selective logging—harvest- 
ing trees by selection, either by indi- 
viduals or areas or blocks. It is a method 
of forest management, and a well tested 
and approved one for specific areas and 
circumstances. 

There are two certifying agencies in 
the West for the tree farm program. In 
the pine région it is the Western Pine 
Association, with offices in Portland. In 
the Douglas fir region it is the Forest 
Conservation Committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Forest Industries. Should a 
program be launched in the redwood 
region, the California Redwood Associ- 
ation will probably be the sponsor. 

In sizing up the tree farm movement 
as it pertains to the West, one should 
not lose sight of the fact that in itself 
it can’t provide the full solution to the 
forest future problem even if its objec- 
tives were fully attained. That's because 
less than half the commercial forest land 
of the West is in private ownership. The 
West counts 107,000,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land and of that, 69,000,- 





000 acres are in public ownership. The 
rest is the tree farm field. That more 
than 6,000,000 acres already have quali- 
fied for tree farm rating is seen as a 
yardstick of the program's acceptance. 

How effective is the movement? Is it 
resulting in the growing of more trees? 
The answer is ‘“Yes.’’ Not only are long- 
range prospects improving on proper- 
ties already certified, but the lessons 
taught by tree farm talk and practices 
tend to bring more owners into the fold. 
The very existence of the tree farm pro- 
gram has educational value not only to 
forest land owners but to the public too. 

Moreover, the rise of the tree farm 
program has brought more sharply into 
focus the tremendous problems of forest 
management, the difficulties that line 
the path of the forest future. Forest 
pests, for instance, and insects, disease 
and fire. Such problems are real. They 
are not easily licked. Tree farmers are 
face to face with them right now. 

Full forest production is the goal of 
the tree farmers. Maybe the objective 
will be a long time in attainment but 
there has been progress already. The 
pattern has been set, and the light is 
green. 

“We can no longer afford idle or 
half-idle land,” says Col. W. B. Greeley, 
prominent Western forester. “Our ob- 
ject should be to maintain in full pro- 
duction all land that is capable of grow- 
ing a useful crop and not required for 
other purposes. That is our job.” 
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LUMBER ... West has the big timber stands 


HERE will be a continued trend 

I toward integration of wood-using 

industries in lumber’s future in the 

West, increasing demand for dry lum- 

ber, and more emphasis by the pro- 

ducers to market lower grades and 
minor species. 


Public Sentiment 


Public sentiment has been bringing 
about steadily improving forestry prac- 
tices, but steadily diminishing supplies 


of wholly virgin timber and the coming 
of age of second growth forests, plus ac- 
cumulating ‘know how” in logging prac- 





tices are also providing good economic 
reasons for effective better clean-up in 
the woods and greater utilization of 
woods means much more of a mixed diet 
in sizes and species for mills to handle. 


Integration Is the Word 
Thus, on the mill end, integra- 
tion of plants that can divert wood to 
its best end uses, whether that be lum- 
ber, plywood, pulp, or other minor 
products, seems to stand squarely on the 


LUMBER AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT FURNITURE 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with 





All employees Production workers Expend- 
itures 
Total 100 Number Salaries Number Value fe 
ber of 1-19 20-99 Wages, dded b ‘or new 
establish employees employees yng agen] & a - rege for vee) total 1947 manufacture — 
ment 
Montana 210 154 50 6 4,874 $12,549 2,197 4,562 $11,297 $22,053 $2,519 
Idaho 233 165 54 14 7,629 21,410 5,583 7,137 19,474 43,396 2,747 
Wyoming ..... 76 64 il 1 900 1,987 863 856 1,849 3,566 312 
Colorado ...... 188 159 27 2 2,282 5,020 1,192 2,151 4,435 8,106 953 
New Mexico.. 92 67 21 4 1,910 4,002 1,497 1,855 3,824 8,250 425 
Arizona ........ 70 50 17 3 2,530 6,776 1,364 2,103 5,871 12,620 2,169 
EIR acco cssicess 79 69 mo yee 647 * * 179 596 * * * * * * 
Nevada ........ : 8 4 3 1 405 * * 108 360 * % x * * & 
Total Mt. .... 956 732 193 31 21,177 51,744 12,983 19,620 46,750 97,991 9,125 
Washington .. 911 602 222 87 43,034 134,993 37,803 40,096 120,838 279,458 19,510 
(aa 1,390 906 368 116 51,532 164,203 31,621 48,082 147,956 363,561 29,817 
California ... 1,276 922 275 79 38,477 123,349 24,082 35,445 109,516 226,183 23,145 
Total Pacific 3,577 2,430 865 282 133,043 422,545 93,506 123,623 378,310 869,202 72,472 
Total West’rn 4,533 3,162 1,058 313 154,220 474,289 106,489 143,243 425,060 967,193 81,597 
Sawmills and Planing Mills, General 
Montana ........ 190 143 43 4 3,970 $10,126 * * 3,744 $9,278 $17,462 $2,095 
Idaho ............ 205 146 45 14 7,225 20,479 5,314 6,758 18,624 41,809 2,584 
Wyoming ...... 65 55 9 1 689 1,473 6,091 6,057 1,385 2,656 263 
New Mexico.. 82 63 16 3 1,209 2,758 1,266 1,177 2,680 5,181 342 
Ss 52 49 3 301 577 ” » 291 557 953 30 
Total Mtn. .. 594 456 116 22 13,394 35,413 12,671 18,027 32,524 68,061 5,314 
Oregon ....... . Baas 824 315 92 41,915 133,892 27,196 39,222 121,326 300,513 26,422 
California .. 667 453 155 59 25,470 84,424 16,030 23,583 75,839 155,955 18,604 
Total Pacific. 1,898 1,277 470 151 67,385 218,316 43,226 62,805 197,165 456,468 45,026 
Total West’rn 2,492 1,733 586 173 80,779 253,729 55,897 80,832 229,689 524,529 50,340 
Millwork Plants 
Montana ...... 9 4 3 2 675 $1,805 * 2 616 $1,484 $3,377 $307 
Colorado ...... 26 22 3 1 401 967 223 369 863 1,297 132 
Arizona ..... ; 9 7 Reena 135 396 85 125 339 687 32 
a : 19 14 Re las 275 699 100 248 568 1,125 78 
Nevada ......... 6 2 3 1 401 1,318 103 356 1,075 1,579 455 
Total Mtn. .... 69 49 16 4 1,887 5,185 511 1,714 4,329 8,065 1,004 
Washington . 131 60 39 32 12,388 41,857 7,285 11,395 36,598 81,076 3,887 
Oregon ......... 76 36 23 17 6,227 $20,662 1,598 5,655 17,956 46,835 2,495 
California -.. 293 224 65 4 6,341 20,037 - 5,732 17,246 33,344 1,922 
Total Pacific... 500 320 127 53 24,956 82,556 8,883 22,782 71,800 161,255 8,304 
Total West’rn 569 369 143 57 26,843 87,741 9,394 24,496 76,129 169,320 9,308 
Lumber and Timber Basic Products 
Colorado ...... 146 129 16 1 1,422 $2,892 831 1,374 $2,745 $4,914 $389 
Arizona ........ 52 38 12 2 2,088 5,478 1,128 1,706 4,825 10,289 1,867 
Total Mtn. .... 198 167 28 3 3,510 8,370 1,959 3,080 7,570 15,203 2,256 
Washington .. 721 508 161 52 28,857 88,173 28,752 27,074 79,859 189,946 15,091 
Oregon .......... 1,239 826 319 94 42,893 136,740 27,886 40,154 123,946 304,946 26,601 
California .... 677 463 155 59 25,522 84,536 16,147 23,634 75,948 156,257 18,670 
Total Pacific. 2,637 1,797 635 205 97,272 309,449 72,785 90,862 279,753 651,149 60,362 
Total West’rn 2,835 1,964 663 208 100,782 317,819 74,744 93,942 287,323 666,352 62,618 
Wood Preserving 
Washington .. 15 5 an 575 $1,785 351 502 $1,538 $3,727 $250 
Oregon .......... 7 2 4 1 362 1,111 231 334 961 2,468 287 
California .... 11 4 a 441 1,484 245 400 1,284 4,738 296 
Total Pacific... 33 11 21 1 1,378 4,380 827 1,236 3,783 10,933 833 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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road to both better forestry practice and 
higher production efficiency. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany’s big plant at Longview, Wash- 
ington, is no doubt the best current ex- 
ample of such integration. At Long- 
view, Weyerhaeuser manufactures both 
sulphite and sulphate (kraft) pulp, 
plywood, lumber, bark products, and 
Prestologs, a compact fuel made from 
planing mill wastes. 

Integration will no doubt be most 
easily accomplished by the larger or- 
ganizations, with access to big scale 
capital, but integration may be expected 
to develop also through cooperative 
pooling of the facilities and holdings 
of otherwise independent plants. 

The future will see less and less 
rough green lumber thrown on the mar- 
ket. Lumber in that form is marginal 
and often becomes a distress product. 
The answer lies in much greater ex- 
pansion of new dry kiln capacity and 
the modernization of present dry kilns 
which have become outdated. Lumber 
drying processes are increasingly car- 
ried on under scientifically controlled 
conditions. 

Also to be expected is much more re- 
finement of lumber at, or near, the 
source of first manufacture. This will 
mean the installation of more surfacing 
and detailing machinery. Such machi- 
nery will have to operate at high speed 
feed rates to compete. This in turn 
means larger individual runs on a given 
item to avoid idle machine time. An- 
other development which many expect 
to see materialize on the Coast is the 
manufacture of cut stock to supply, with 





® Hauling logs from log pond to the sawmill on a bull chain, at Pope & Talbot's, 
Port Gamble, Washington. This year marks Pope & Talbot's centennial in business. 


pieces cut to exact size, the require- 
ments for such secondary manufacturers 
as furniture manufacturers, for ex- 
ample. 

In the bygone days of vast stands of 
beautiful, large old growth timber, lum- 
ber of much higher quality than re- 
quired for a specific service was mar- 
keted. Now, with a higher percentage 


of smaller and rougher trees, second 
growth, etc., new emphasis is given to 
marketing lumber of lower grades, but 
perfectly suited for intended uses. Some 
further fabrication techniques, such as 
the gluing up of smaller pieces to make 
wider or larger and clearer pieces of 
lumber can also be expected to develop 
in the lumber industry. 


LUMBER AND TIMBER, EXCEPT FURNITURE—(Cont'd) 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with 


All employees Production workers Expend- 

a of 1-19 100 Number Salaries Number Wages added by era 

eteblic- employees employees omens os & toa forows for 94 ) total 1947. manufacture = 

ment 
Wooden Boxes (except cigar boxes) 
California .... 104 72 24 8 3,042 $8,683 2,868 2,850 $7,808 $17,209 $1,114 
Miscellaneous Wood Products . 
Montana  ...... 11 7 cee 229 $618 * * 202 $535 $1,214 $117 
SS ee 13 7 ae 228 571 173 217 532 1,040 128 
Wyoming .... 6 4 = «ok 174 438 * ¢ 162 388 807 36 
Total Min. .... 30 18 ee 631 1,627 173 581 1,455 3,061 281 
Washington “ 40 23 15 2 1,167 3,332 532 1,054 2,931 6,130 461 
Oregon ........... 49 32 15 2 1,112 3,195 490 1,049 2,893 5,921 453 
California .... 165 145 15 5 2,229 5,935 994 2,053 5,156 12,628 749 
Total Pacific.. 254 200 45 9 4,508 12,462 2,016 4,156 10,980 24,679 1,663 
Total West'rn 284 218 57 9 5,139 14,089 2,189 4,737 12,435 27,740 1,944 
Prefabricated Wood Products 
Washington .. 13 7 4 2 418 $1,203 137 357 $930 $1,378 $81 
California .... il 5 4 2 541 1,926 + ¢ 448 1,432 2,280 341 
Total Pacific.. 24 12 8 4 959 3,129 137 805 2,362 3,658 422 
Wooden Containers 

Washington .. 19 il 7 1 622 $1,631 1,414 573 $1,450 $2,306 $71 
Oregon .......... 26 12 11 3 1,300 $3,606 1,647 1,224 3,161 5,859 268 
California .... 122 82 32 8 3,437 9,733 3,204 3,216 8,708 18,929 1,180 
Total Pacific.. 161 101 47 13 5,155 14,542 4,988 4,797 12,799 26,166 1,529 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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PULP & PAPER 


_ awakening public consciousness 
on the subject of polluted waters in 
the Pacific Northwest is heralding im- 
portant changes in pulp manufacturing 
techniques. Commercial fishermen and 
sportsmen have been particularly vocal 
on the subject, but have not been alone. 
However, with steady progress being 
made in the installation of treating 
plants to neutralize domestic sewage, 
the pulp industry increasingly looms up 
as a major target. 

Economically, the facts are that pres- 
ent pulp processes, generally speaking, 
result in the discharge as waste of a 
very large percentage of the total wood 
volume consumed in pump manufac- 
ture and also in the loss of chemicals 
used in the process. 

One of the largest producers, the 





More of it coming West 


gained have been a high recovery of 
chemicals and the conversion of hither- 
to wasted portions of the wood (prin- 
cipally lignin) to fuel. The process is 


Oregon, and Clark and Cowlitz 


Oregon, and Clark and Cowlitz 
Counties of Washington 


PULP PRODUCTION 
Prepared by Oregon and Puget Sound Chemical Market Research Groups 


Estimated Annual Production for 1949, in Tons 


ounties of Washington Puget Sound Area Total 
Unbleached -and bleached sulfite pulp 493,480 750,000 1,243,480 
Sulphate or kraft pulp...... 465,375 210,000* 675,375 
Mechanical or’ groundwood pulp... 178,850 140,000 318,850 
Total ......... ae aie aaeh, 1,137,705 1,100,000 2,437,705 


(Note: Oregon grcup figures actually are in production capacity, rather than actual production) 


PAPER PRODUCTION 


Annual, in Tons 


available to competitive plants on a 
royalty basis. 

The near future will no doubt see the 
installation of many new recovery 





Puget Sound Area Total 
(Of total pulp pro- 


’ News -- £81,325 duction of 1,100,000 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has now Sulphites _ 198,925 tons, 40% converted 
converted its sulphite pulp mill at Long- Sulphates _ 197,100 to eo? the ~ 
view, Washington, from a calcium base Rok 82,125 oe Seeppes se 
-- ’ other parts of the 
process to a magnesium base. The Boatd .......:y. _. 226,000 country, particular- 
change-over necessitated heavy new in- Others* _....* _ 180,675 ly the East.) 
vestment in plant, particularly in chem- <a 
ical recovery facilities, but the benefits ae - SRA oranne esata 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 
Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Expend- 
itures 
makaret 1-19 20-99 a oe 6 oe sean, Wages added by for new 
. employees (average wages, average for year) . lant 
= employees employees and over for year) total 193 9 9947 total 1947 manufacture Soe 
ment 
Idaho 5 1 1 as & * *& * % * * * 
Colorado . 14 4 10 613 + 150 524 % . * . 
Arizona 2 2 * ¢ * & ko soe ts * oO st 
Utah . 3 1 2 141 * * 122 * is ° 
Total Mtn. 20 8 12 : 754 as 150 646 Bvewet 0 atehesh becca 
Washington 63 7 23 33 12,876 $42,596 8,129 11,433 $35,922 $137,670 $28,859 
Oregon : 38 14 8 16 4,551 14,348 3,060 4,034 12,263 34,653 5,879 
California 201 90 73 38 12,128 36,491 5,424 10,320 28,536 80,710 16,373 
Total Pacific 302 111 104 87 29,555 93,435 16,613 25,787 76,721 253,033 51,111 
Total West’rn 322 119 116 87 30,309 93,435 16,763 26,433 76,721 253,033 51,111 
i 7 Envelopes ; 
California 15 6 6 3 718 $2,179 331 616 $1,603 $3,921 $654 
fet ¢ Paper Bags 
California 16 5 6 5 1,038 $2,826 282 876 $2,094 $7,622 $985 
oe ; ‘ : Paperboard Containers and Boxes 
California 73 27 33 13 5,072 $14,884 1,931 4,403 $12,004 $30,808 $4,126 
a3 ; Paperboard Boxes 
California \ 27 30 13 4,947 $14,577 4,295 $11,752 $30,352 $4,113 
a Fiber Cans, Tubes, Drums, Etc. 
California 3 2 3 125 $307 108 $252 $456 $13 
= ; Pulp Goods and Miscellaneous Paper Products 
California 67 43 17 7 2,098 $5,874 473 1,699 $4,222 $13,205 $2,553 
Ey , Converted Paper Products (not elsewhere classified) F 
California 48 30 12 6 1,722 $4,814 362 1,392 $3,443 $11,424 $2,395 
ER Pulp. Paper and Paperboard 5 
Washington 35 8 27 10,170 $35,347 6,987 9,044 $29,949 $125,827 $27,669 
Oregon . 16 1 3 12 3,558 11,799 2,680 3,199 10,281 27,801 5,241 
Total Pacific.. 51 1 11 39 13,728 47,146 9,667 12,243 40,230 153,628 32,910 
Pulp Mills 
Oregon . 9 1 2 6 1,310 $4,328 * ¢ 1,181 $3,785 $16,585 $1,718 
Washington - 20 4 16 6,288 22,427 3,850 5,597 19,145 95,169 20,764 
Total Pacific 29 1 6 22 7,598 26,755 3,850 6,778 22,930 111,754 22,482 
eee Paper and Board Mills 
Ww ashington 15 ; 4 11 3,882 $12,920 3,137 3,447 $10,804 $30,658 $6,905 
Oregon 7 : 1 6 2,010 6,762 . s 1,819 5,906 ‘9,587 3,523 
Total Pacific 22 5 17 5,892 19,682 3,137 5,266 16,710 40,245 10,428 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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plants, shifting from the calcium base 
to either a magnesium or ammonia base 
cooking process. Once installed, import- 
ant economies accrue to the plant in the 
manufacturing process. However, the 
capital investment is quite high, and, 
perhaps unfortunately for the smaller 
plants, there is not much spread in costs 
between the largest size mills and the 
smallest one. In other words, the larger 
mills will probably come out of this 
anti-pollution move with a better com- 
petitive advantage than ever. 

Recovery of chemicals and fuel values 
from pulp liquor wastes will also affect, 
for the better, the fuel and power re- 
quirements of pulp plants. The fuel 
situation has already been changed by 
the installation over recent years of hy- 
draulic log barkers. These have resulted 
in more economical operation from the 
labor standpoint and, even more im- 
portantly, the saving of very substan- 
tial volumes of sound pulping wood 
which was lost previously under mech- 
anical barking, except for relatively 
low fuel values. The overall trend is 
away from a dependence on wood waste 
for a pulp plant’s heat and power re- 
quirements. 


LUMBER STANDARDS 

An average Douglas fir log, from a 
tree approximately 100 years or older, 
will produce from the outside of the 
log only about 17 per cent clears; that 
is, lumber without knots or other de- 
fects, and most suitable for interior and 
cabinet work where appearance and fine 
finish are essential. 

Twenty-two per cent of the log will 
grade select structural. It is from this 
part of the log that timbers and framing 
( material subjects to heavy stresses and 
where strength is a factor) are pro- 
duced. Twelve per cent will be select 
merchantable, a grade most suitable for 
use as exterior or exposed sheathing 
where appearance is most important. 

The balance of the log, 49 per cent, 
produces the No. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Com- 
mon. No. 1 and No. 2 is general util- 
ity lumber suitable for joints, rafters, 
studding, sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 
No. 3, the next lower grade will give 
good service as studding, sheathing, and 
sub-flooring where economy is a pri- 
mary consideration. No. 4 may be util- 
ized for dunnage and in temporary con- 
struction. 

Other species of lumber are covered 
by separate sets of grades and rules. 
Specifications and grades of Redwood 
have been established by California 
Redwood Association, Ponderosa and 
other species of pine by Standard Grad- 
ing Rules published by the Western 
Pine Association. 
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MORE BY-PRODUCTS FROM LUMBER 
® Through a freak accident in 1915, Guy J. Bailey, pictured above, discovered a 
base from a wood by-product which would remove boiler scale. Out of his dis- 
covery has come Borgana, manufactured by the Chemical Division of the Portland 
Shingle Company, for use in preventing scale, rust and corrosion in boilers and 
pipes, and for helping to eliminate oil trouble. Here Mr. Bailey is shown exam- 
ining “raw material," which previously was burned in sawdust mill incinerators. 


Estimated Annual Consumption of Chemicals in Pulp Manufacture 
in Tons Per Year 
Estimated by Chemical Market Research Groups 


Oregon, and Clark and Cowlitz 
Counties in Washington Puget Sound Area _ Total 
Sulfur (other —_- esoteric 75,000 110,000 185,000 


Limestone (local) -..... -ue------- 100,000 100,000 200,000 
Lime (local) ............ ici Saee 20,000 55,000 
Salt cake (California) ; ; . 40,000 20,000 60,000 
Soda ash (California)..... eee 5,000 3,500 8,500 
Caustic soda (local).. .... 3,500 25,000 28,500 
Chlorine (local) .......... ee 40,000 52,500 


Approximate Annual Consumption of Chemicals in Paper Industry 


Oregon, and Clark and Cowlitz 
Counties in Washington Puget Sound Area Total 


Rosin (other areas) ieee : 4,000 2,800 6,800 
A CROORD heer piakieoenea’ 10,000 7,000 17,000 
Clay (other areas) 25,000 

Titanium pigments (other areas). 1,500 7,000 33,500 
Talc (local) se 3,500 Not Reported 

Sodium Silicate (local)... si 3,500 " i 

Starch (other areas)........................-- 6,000 

Soy Bean (other areas) 500 

Sulphuric Acid (local) J 500 

Sodium Aluminate (other areas). ...... Minor Quantity Not Reported 


Enzymes (other areas)........ " " 
Dyestuffs (other areas)... . $600,000 
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PLYWOOD 


O particularly significant devel- 
N opments in the Western ply- 
wood industry are foreseen for 
1950. There have been heavy increases 
in production capacity in the last few 
years, but market demand has kept well 
apace. Greater capacity has of course put 
additional strains on raw material sup- 
ply, which is to say the larger size, 
high grade, Douglas fir logs known as 
“peelers.” 

There is an ultimate limit to the sup- 
ply of old growth peelers. The effect 
so far has been to shift the center of 
production southward into Oregon 
and northern California to remaining 
stands of virgin timber. 

Looking forward on this question of 
log supply, the industry continues to 
experiment in laboratory and plant on 
other species, principally Western hem- 
lock and white fir. While logs of these 
other species can be purchased at much 
lower prices, processing of these woods 
other than Douglas fir has developed a 
number of rather troublesome produc- 
tion problems and these, thus far, have 
served to offset any advantage in cheap- 
er raw material. 

Some work has been done in the ap- 
plication of plastics and other materials 


Centered in the West 


other than native wood to the exterior 
surfaces of plywood. There was some 
over-emphasis in this sphere during the 
war. In the long run, the application of 
synthetic surfaces seems to hold good 
prospect, offering a wider variety of 
product plus possible production econ- 
omies and greater utilization of raw 
material. However, at present the pro- 
duction of these special grades is not 
large, but such as there is now has firm- 
er marketing behind it. 

Plants built in the future will prob- 
ably be smaller. Prewar plants were 


built to about 6 million square feet ca- 
pacity, but new plants are more likely 
to be from 3 to 4 million. This results 
from the fact that today’s much higher 
costs will simply buy much less plant 
and equipment. Operators see no par- 
ticular advantage in integrating ply- 
wood plants with other wood-using in- 
dustries, except to give some added as- 
surance to raw material supply. Plants 
are quite likely to be fairly well scat- 
tered, and not too large, with location 
determined largely by proximity to ade- 
quate timber. 


PLYWOOD ADHESIVES 
Prepared by Puget Sound Chemical Market Research Groups 
Production in Puget Sound Area 


Phenolic Resin (40-50% eanine.- 
II cercnnrincoiinnetnomvsnnn 
Casein 

Other (Urea, Resorcinol, etc. a 


Millions of Pounds 
1948 


1947 


35.0 37.6 29.4 
30.3 
5.3 5.0 
2.0 3.0 


Note: Oregon Chemical Market Research Group estimates producers of phenolic 
adhesives in Portland area consume approximately 2,500,000 pounds of formalin 
(37% formaldehyde) per year, about 1,500,000 pounds of phenol and 2,000,000 
pounds of miscellaneous fillers, such as walnut shell flour, wood flour, bark prod- 
ucts and other extenders. Plywood industry consumes 11,250,000 pounds of phen- 
olic resin and 44,000,000 pounds of soybean base and similar adhesives. Also that 
furniture industry in Portland consumes about 400,000 pounds of urea per year. 





MATERIALS USED FOR PLYWOOD ADHESIVES MANUFACTURE 


SAME AREA 
1947 
Thousands of Ibs. 


1949 
Thousands of Ibs. 


1948 
Thousands of Ibs. 
Material AM PM Total PM 


Phenol ....... . 8,400 8,400 
Formaldehyde, 37% eke . 17,300 17,300 
Caustic Soda, 100%. 2,300 3,220 
Sodium Carbonate ee Sebel 250 
Phosphates ; 250 
Sodium Fluoride . reed tht tas 500 
Urea } ne 

Resorcinol 


Lime Seeders cccdfatiiaanicae 2,640 


Total AM PM Total 
9,000 7,300 7,300 
19,600 16,100 16,100 
3,520 1,900 3,030 
300 300 
300 400 
600 
1,400 


Sodium Silicate 

Carbon Disulfide.............. 
Carbon Tetrachloride .... 
Paraformaldehyde 

Soya Flour 

IIE ccc 

Blood 

Walnut Shell Flour 
Bark Flour . 

Wheat Flour .. 

Pine Oil - 


AM— Adhesive Manefectarers PM—Plywood Mills 





(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees 


Production workers Expend- 

itures 
Total 100 Number Salaries Number Value for new 

number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 

establish- employees employees ee pe a, lessenge for veer total 1947 manufacture = 

ments ment 
Washington 21 2 19 6,508 $23,724 4,399 6,039 $21,061 $48,347 $2,275 
Oregon ... 13 3 10 3,561 12,406 1,069 3,287 11,275 31,091 1,541 
California 8 3 4 1 414 1,182 * * 369 1,026 2,745 283 
Total Pacific. 42 3 9 30 10,483 37,312 9,695 33,362 82,183 4,099 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Want to Save Operating Costs? 
Materials Handling Does It 


AR time operations saw the 
WV increasing development and 
enlargement of the field of 
materials handling. Now over four 
years have passed since the cessation of 
hostilities and during this time the sci- 
ence of materials handling has not been 
idle. True, the nation is in the midst 
of a difficult problem of postwar ad- 
justment, a period when operating costs 
must be trimmed to meet the demands 
of competition. 

Materials handling is in a position to 
aid in the lowering of costs in produc- 
tion and distribution. Few new plants 
are being constructed without the assist- 
ance of qualified engineers who are pre- 
pared to lay out the plant to utilize 
modern materials handling facilities. 


Although development work of this 
nature is strongly pursued in the East, 
Western users are more eager to use 
improved devices in order to offset the 
higher (Western) labor costs and re- 
main in competitive position. 

Modernization 

Modernization of a plant does not 
necessarily imply the installation of ma- 
terials handling for the first time. Often 
existing materials handling equipment 
1s replaced by new improved types. 

An illustration of this point may be 
found in the fishing industry of Ter- 
minal Island in Los Angeles Harbor. 
Until recently the fishing boats were 
unloaded at the processing plants by a 
simple, but costly, method. Shoreside 
cranes were used to lower buckets into 
the fishing vessel hold. These buckets 
were loaded and hoisted back to pier 
level. The buckets, in reality wheeled 
carts, were then disconnected from the 
crane tackle and two men were required 
to push the carts across the congested 
pier apron and into the processing plant. 

This slow and wasteful method has 
been almost eliminated by the use of 
conveyors. Wide endless belt conveyors 
have been installed to carry the ocean 
catch from the side of the vessel di- 
rectly into the processing plant. 

These conveyors, whose overall length 
averages 200 feet, extend from water 
level to the second story of the process- 
ing plant. The catch is lifted by the 
fishing vessel gear onto scoops which 
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direct the fish onto the conveyor belt 
which then carries the fish into the plant. 

Many advantages are achieved by this 
method. The fish enter the plant at an 
elevated position which lends itself to 
better plant layout and the use of grav- 
ity conveyors. They enter the processing 
plant in an even steady flow. The old 
method of pushing the loaded carts 
across a busy roadway is eliminated and 
the need for expensive manpower to 
push the carts is no longer necessary. 
The time consumed in the unloading 
process is lessened. 

However, the use of the conveyor 
system does not lend itself to the han- 
dling of large fish such as tuna. The 
bucket system is still used but an im- 
proved type of fast, smooth-acting elec- 
tric crane facilitates the operation. 

There is a strong movement to develop 
a uniformity of pallet size. It does not 
require a crystal Pall to predict that the 
time is approaching when pallets will 
be exchanged by shippers and carriers 
in order that unit loads may remain un- 
broken from the producer's plant to the 








dn 
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consignee. The loading of pallets is still 
the slowest and most costly phase of 
unitized operation. 


Manufacturing processes have become 

so fast, and conveyor systems have been 
so well developed that manufactured 
items or packages of them are sent down 
the conveyor lines faster than humans 
an palletize them. So now it’s done 
automatically. Conveyor lines feed into 
an automatic palletizer, and the loaded 
pallets come out the other side. A fork 
lift picks them up and warehouses them. 
Such a palletizer is installed by Lamson 
Conveyor Co., Syracuse, N. Y., at Wie- 
lznd’s Brewery, San Jose, Calif., to dis- 
tinct advantage of the brewery. Three 
conveyor lines feed different size cases 
into this palletizer; an electronic brain 
does all the “thinking,” and pallet loads 
are rapidly formed of each size case. 


1 Man Equals 10 
This machine is adaptable to the han- 
dling of uniformly packaged products. 
One man operating the machine can do 
the work previously done by 10 or more 
workers in some plants. 


Disposable paper pallets appeared 
in San Francisco, as part of ship- 
ments of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
from New York. These pallets, made 
in Boston, were first used by Bristol & 
Myers Co. They are now incorporated 
as standard shipping practice with them. 


Such pallets are made of paper, cost 
around a dollar each or less, and will 
support weight comparable to wooden 
pallets in general use. Goods are piled 
on paper — at the factory, and the 
pallets ride with the same goods upon 
them all the way to shipping destina- 
tion. When the goods are eventually 
removed (after warehousing and re- 
shipping) the pallets are then thrown 
away or burned. Great savings in trans- 
portation costs are effected. 

A comprehensive discussion of paper 
pallets appeared in WESTERN INDUs- 
TRY for April; since that time, both 
manufacturers and shippers have awak- 
ened to the possibilities in these light- 
weight units, and Western firms are 
now furnishing them. There has been 
some discussion by Western industrial- 
ists toward adjusting the freight classi- 

(Continued on next page) 
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fication and rate structure to accommo- 
date palletized merchandise. 


Ocean Carriers 

The ocean carriers of lumber are also 
undergoing a change. There are special 
type vessels which carry this packaged 
lumber. The converted navy landing 
craft “Rolando” typifies this trend. 
There is no cargo handling gear aboard 
the vessel. The lumber is loaded and 
unloaded by means of flexible crawler 
cranes which speedily handle the pack- 
aged unit loads of lumber. With a capa- 
city of over 600,000 board feet the ves- 
sel can be loaded in ten hours and un- 
loaded in even less time. Other such 
vessels are in operation and more are 
contemplated. 

Unit loads imply less cargo handling 
and this results in lower costs, greater 
efficiency, and less damage and pilferage 
to the contents. Western ship operators 
such as the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany are using durable plywood con- 
tainers. These containers, approximately 
five feet square and seven feet high, 
are especially valuable in the handling 
of small packages and valuable com- 
modities. Resting on skids, the units can 
be readily moved by fork lift trucks and 
hoisted aboard ship by means of lifting 
rings which are built into the upper cor- 
ners of the containers. 

The use of these containers has ren- 
dered pilferage negligible and has pre- 
vented damage by crushing or shifting 
of cargo. At the point of origin the 
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© Roiando under way, with 650,000 ft. of sized lumber enroute 
to California from Oregon mill. She has made seven round trips 
in 30 days. Each package unit of lumber has 2,500-3,000 feet 
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goods are stowed in the container and 
the access door is sealed; it is not 
opened until arrival at the destination. 

This is a vast improvement over the 
old method requiring expensive export 
packaging and numerous individual 
handlings of each item. In the eastern 
part of the country where similar con- 
tainers have beer! used extensively, these 
containers are often used for the entire 
journey traveling over the land portion 
via truck or rail carrier. 

Lumber Industry 

Much progress may be noted in the 
lumber industry. Here, the science of 
materials handling has lowered costs of 
handling and speeded operation. Most 
noteworthy is the increasing use of 
packaged units of lumber. This lumber 
is strapped into units of uniform length 
and convenient weight at the mill. Thus, 
a unit load is achieved, and modern 
materials handling methods can be used. 

Large yard-type fork lift trucks or 
straddle trucks are used to stack these 
units for storage or transport them to 
rail or water carriers. One man operat- 
ing a fork lift or straddle truck can do 
the work done by many men using the 
old piece by piece method. These pack- 
aged units of lumber can remain se- 
curely bound until they reach their desti- 
nation where materials handling equip- 
ment can be used to expedite the unload- 
ing process. In a matter of hours the 
work of days of manual labor can be 
accomplished. 
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bound on each end with half-inch galvanized wire. Bundles, 20 
feet or longer, are provided with two steel cable slings; those 
under 20 feet have one sling. Dockside cranes load and unload. 








Grain elevators become more mech- 
anized. Loading and discharging be- 
came automatic with development of the 
Delivuk automatic distributor. 


Heavy Industry 

Heavy industry in at least one phase 
brought out new uses for pneumatically- 
operated equipment. One, developed 
by Berger Engineering Co., Seattle, is a 
device to attach to a standard make 
steam, gasoline or diesel shovel. With 
this unit (it replaces the shovel’s 
bucket) and an air compressor to supply 
it, huge logs in the woods can be han- 
dled easily and rapidly. Much labor is 
saved and the operation is considerably 
safer. 

Another removable attachment for 
heavy industry is hydraulically-operated. 
Marine Terminals Corp., San Francisco, 
developed a unit that replaces the forks 
on a lift truck in 20 minutes. With this 
new device, one or two full rolls of 
newsprint (or bales of material, drums, 
etc.) can be handled easily. It will pick 
up such materials lying on the floor and 
stack them vertically as many as five 
high. Hence, the fork lift now has two 
uses for the same machine; warehouse 
space is now more fully usable; goods 
handled are damaged far less, and per- 
sons handling or nearby during han- 
dling operations are far safer. 

A new wrinkle in conveyor systems 
was developed during 1948 and proved 
itself in over a year’s operation. This 
is an all-electric, all-automatic installa- 
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tion, first of its kind. All parts for it 
were purchased on the open market, but 
it took the treasurer of a merchandising 
firm (Sherwood Swan, Ltd., Oakland, 
Calif.) to design and put it together. 
Package handling costs were thereby 
reduced from 8.4c each to 1.8c each, 
and a new era began for conveyor sales 
and uses. 

June WESTERN INbDustTRy carried a 
complete and comprehensive account of 
this new use. 

Bulk Handling 

Bulk unloading of materials has been 
developed to a high state by two firms: 
Permanente Cement Co., and Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co. Permanente Cement 
las two ships on the ‘‘cement run” now, 
both loaded and unloaded of bulk ce- 
ment by pneumatic systems, through 
tubes. 

And Stephens-Adamson has devel- 
oped a box car unloader that automatic- 
ally scoop unloads and sweeps cars in 
one-half man hour or less, with only 
one man handling all operations from 
outside the car. 

Enlightened labor leaders recognize 
the need for economy in production 
costs, and the use of modern materials 


® This boxcar unloader, developed by Stephens-Adamson engi- 
neers, is one of year's latest bulk handling innovations. One 
man handles all operations from outside car door, and auto- 


handling methods is providing an im- 
petus to increased productive effort. 
True, some equipment displaces man- 
power which is not immediately re- 
employed in the productive effort. How- 
ever, it is elementary economics that 
a healthy industry is more desirable than 
no industry at all. 


About the Future 

There is no fixed rule or set of rules 
which can be applied to the moderniza- 
tion or application of materials han- 
dling equipment. Each specific opera- 
tion is unique and requires careful study 
and investigation. It is here that the 
qualified engineer is necessary to inves- 
tigate the existing methods and to an- 
lyze the situation in order to apply the 
best possible improved type of mate- 
rials handling equipment. 

The future and what it holds may best 
be judged by the current trends. New 
industries and branches of eastern in- 
dustries are being constructed in the 
Western states. Shipping is on the up- 
swing. All of the West Coast ports are 
improving facilities and expanding their 
operations. New open-span transit sheds 
offering free movement of materials 
handling equipment are being con- 
structed. Nearly all of the ports report 


increases in tonnage over past postwar 
years and already some ports have ex- 
ceeded their prewar tonnages. The rela- 
tively new Port of Stockton, California, 
reports that the calendar year 1949 will 
record the highest tonnages handled by 
that port to date. 

The future of the West is healthy and 
prosperous. Industry is expanding, ship- 
ping is increasing, and we can look to- 
ward an unlimited future. Hand in 
hand with this progress goes ever 
greater efficiency in materials handling. 
The application of the right equipment 
to do a particular job is the duty of 
the plant superintendent and the mate- 
rials handling engineer. Each industry, 
be it productive or distributive, can ben- 
efit by the application of modern mate- 
rials handling techniques. 


Progress on the March 

Only a few new developments have 
been listed, countless others have been 
developed or are in the process of de- 
velopment. Through greater efficiency, 
lower costs, and wider application, the 
science of materials handling is provid- 
ing a vital and necessary function to a 
cost-conscious and progressive Western 
industry. 


matic power scoop unloads and sweeps the car clean in one- 
half man hour or less. It is full or semi-automatic, and cleans 
floor as shown with only one pass of the brush over the floor. 





AIRCRAFT .. . Greatest concentration is in California 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL USE IN 1949 OF CHEMICALS USED IN 

AVIATION INDUSTRY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Prepared for Chemical Market Research Group of Southern California by Paul R. 
Pariseau, Pacific Chemical Company, Division of American-Marietta Company 


G represents Gallons 
T represents Tons 


CHEMICALS GROUP | 

AND Aircraft 
COMPOUNDS Manufacture 
Hydraulic Oil ....... ...... 25,000 G 
De-Icing Alcohol* __........... 4,000 G 
Emulsion Cleaner* _............. 1,500 G 
Petroleum Solvents -........... 600,000 G 
ee eee eee 
supercnarger Oil ............ —...... 
Paint Remover* _.............. 3,000 G 
Carbon Remover* _........ 1,000 G 
Alkaline Cleaners* _........... 200 T 
Caustic Cleaners* _.......... , 90 T 
Degreasing Chlorinated 

a 1,200 T 
Pre Spotweld Etch*...._... ; 70T 
nein RN... 300 T 
I 95 T 
Plating Chemicals __.............. 65 T 
Fuel Cell Sealants... 50 T 
RN Sieh, 6,000 G 
Paint Booth Treatments*.... 65 T 
Paints: 

Zinc Chromate ................ 85,000 G 

Lacquers & Enamels........ 63,000 G 

UN Sas encsceni 275,000 G 
Boiler Treatment* _.......... 30 T 
Janitorial Supplies: 

ceed Soap? . 175 T 

Floor Sweep ..............------ 50 T 

Dishwash’g Compounds* 200 T 
Carbon Dioxide ~................ 1,500 T 
Phowempisic .............-...- 250 T 
TOTALS: 

MN aise 4,340 T 

Gallons listed .................. 1,063,500 G 
Total Tons (using 

7#/gal. for liquids)...... 8,062 T 


Tons 
Alcohols (Isopropyl, methanol 
ORG MORRIE a nasscceseccccs 262 
a a a 560 
Potassium hydroxide -..................... 112 
Coupling solvents ©...................... .. 210 
Methylene chloride -......................... 350 
Other chlorinated solvents.............. 75 
IS NN a ccisscsbsinictstarvasinetceete 78 
I a aati 15 
NI, Basic ciscAncceccconscs 70 
Methyl Cellulose -............................- 10 
Casein derivatives ............................ 15 
Monoethylamine & 
Dee .............-....:..... 20 


GROUP 2 
Aircraft 
Maintenance 
by Operating 
& Servicing 
Companies 
22,000 G 
39,000 G 
69,000 G 
470,000 G 

3,000 G 
27,000 G 
93,000 G 
23,000 G 

19T 


17,000 G 
37,000 G 


186 T 
800,700 G 


2,988 T 


Emulsifying & wetting agents ©.... 
Sodium Metasilicate 


GROUP 3 
Aircraft 
Maintenance 
by Military 
30,000 G 

7,000 G 
300,000 G 


60,000 G 


180 T 


170,000 G 
180,000 G 


1,100 T 
1,967,000 G 


7,984 T 


Total 
Groups 
1,2&3 


77,000 G 
50,000 G 
370,500 G 
2,270,000 G 
3,000 G 
27,000 G 
156,000 G 
44,000 G 
399 T 


90 T 


1,450 T 


70T 


365 T 
145 T 
145 T 


66 T 


6,700 G 


65 T 


85,000 G 
250,000 G 
492,000 G 


30T 


226 T 
375 T 
200 T 
1,750 T 
250 T 


5,626 T 
3,831,200 G 


19,034 T 


Basic Chemicals Used in Compound Products Marked * in Above Estimated 
From Approximate Composition Are Shown Below: 


Tetra sodium pyro phosphate 


and complex phosphates 
RATS? he - 
Sodium bicarbonate 
Tri sodium phosphate 
Sodium hydroxide 
Phosphoric acid 
Sodium silicate 


Coupling solvents includes Cellosolve, Dowonals and pine oil. 
Emulsifying and wetting agents includes synthetic ionic type materials such as alkyl aryl 
sulfonates, as well as non-ionic type synthetics. 


a 
Tallow and stearic acid 
| he eee 


Tons 
150 
207 


craft of materials of greater yield 

and tensile strength developed 
this year, with growing emphasis on 
heat treatment and use of a good deal 
of hard alloy 75ST6. Fabrication of the 
stiffer alloys in turn has called for big- 
ger machine tools and presses. 

Reason for the trend is enormously 
increased stresses in advanced military 
planes, which are bigger, heavier, and 
fly at speeds running into the super- 
sonic range. 

Fighter plane speeds have been 
boosted 200 miles per hour since the 
close of the war. The new B-47, termed 
a ‘medium bomber,” weighs 97 tons, 
whereas the B-17, workhorse of the last 
war, was called a “heavy’’ bomber but 
weighed only 32 tons. 


. STRONG trend toward use in air- 


Aircraft power plants meanwhile 
have grown correspondingly. The B- 
47's six jet engines develop 50,000 
horsepower—ten times the power of a 
B-17, or enough to drive a 25,000-ton 
battleship. 


Last Year's Dilemma 


Last year the industry grappled with 
this dilemma: Airframes must be strong 
enough to withstand the incredible 
strains of flight; yet to reach these 
speeds, wings must be “‘sculptured’’ to 
mathematically precise, complex shapes 
prescribed by wind tunnel research. 


Tolerances must be much smaller to 
reach the necessary efficiency. Old meth- 
ods of laboriously shaping a wing by 
riveting an aluminum skin over a sec- 
tional frame are too clumsy and slow, 
creating hopeless bottlenecks. 


Sculpturing has been carried to the 
point where in modern “swept-back” 
fighters, for instance, wing edges must 
be too thin along the edges to depend 
on internal stiffening. 


The taper must be carried out by 
use of material strong enough to be 
largely self-supporting. A wing skin 
that is 3/,-inch thick where it joins the 
fuselage must be perhaps less than 
1/16-inch at the wingtip. 

This year the industry has experi- 
mented with two solutions: (1) to start 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT (not elsewhere classified) 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. 


Number of establi 
Total 


shments with 


All employees 


Salaries 
& wages, 
total 


$27,902 


100 Number 
number of 1-19 20-99 
establish employees employees oe Som 
California -... 104 61 29 14 8,400 
Aircraft Engines 
California .. 13 7 2 4 1,809 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


*** Not available. 
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$6,405 


**& 


* 


* 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Production workers Expend- 
Value itures 

Number- for new 

Wages, added b 

feproee sad vee tota 1 947 manvloctore = 
ment 

6,327 $19,165 $42,303 $1,800 

1,259, $4,231 $11,185 $548 
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with heavy sheet and machine it down 
to the required taper, and (2) to at- 
tempt to roll tapered aluminum sheets, 
thick at one edge, thin at the other. 

North American Aviation has de- 
veloped a milling process (described 
recently in Western Industry) which 
turns out wing spars in a single piece, 
shaped to a designated pattern. 

Aluminum Corporation of America 
meanwhile has experimented at its Al- 
coa, Tennessee, plant with a method 
of rolling sheet to the required taper. 
Thus far it has succeeded in producing 
a sheet three times as thick along one 
end as on the other, in widths up to 
48 inches. 

Biggest Problem 

Biggest problem is flattening the 
sheets after heat treatment but Alcoa 
reports encouraging progress. Sizeable 
quantities have been supplied to several 
major aircraft plants, which are using 


them with apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Engineers believe the choice between 
the two methods may hinge upon rela- 
tive costs. The large potential market 
for tapered sheet in the aircraft indus- 
try could result in considerable modi- 
fication of the aluminum industry's roll- 
ing facilities to supply this material. 

High-speed flight developments of 
the year also created difficult air con- 
ditioning problems. In a recent test, 
the temperature in the cockpit of a 
Douglas Skymaster flying at 620 m.p.h. 
at 100 feet above the ground, rose 
through air friction to 165 degrees in a 
matter of moments. 


AiResearch has produced a unit about 
the size of a baseball, weighing 7 
pounds, in which a mechanism turning 
at 100,000 r.p.m. develops a refriger- 
ating capacity equal to 45 household 
refrigerators. Boiling water passing 
through emerges as snowflakes in an 
instant. 


Few Other Techniques 


Few other major production-line 
techniques developed during the past 
year, because few airplane makers had 
orders large enough to permit large- 
scale production methods. 


Developmental work has gone for- 
ward to the extent permitted by re- 
duced military budgets. 


The switch in strategy to the B-36 
virtually scrapped the Flying Wing pro- 
gram and held heavy jet bomber pro- 
duction to a rather limited basis. It 
called a halt on Northrop’s research 
with its ‘““Turbodyne” which was about 
ready for actual flight tests in a Flying 
Wing. 
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© This "Man from Mars" plane is an early design Northrop research model known as 












































X-4. It was developed to test aerodynamic performance through sonic speed range. 


The 10,000-h.p. engine is rated as 
the world’s most powerful “prop-jet”’ 
power plant. The British meanwhile are 
proceeding with smaller prop-jets and 
are concentrating heavily on jets, bid- 
ding strongly for leadership, although 
U. S. makers have some 34 models in 


different stages of test or actual pro- ~ 


duction, some of them secret but said 
to be at least equal to any foreign de- 
sign. 


New Wind Tunnels 


Several new wind tunnels of unpre- 
cedented size were projected, including 
one just completed at California Insti- 
tute of Technology for Army Ordnance, 
capable of creating air flow at speed of 
more than ten times the velocity of 
sound. 


Such projects are basic to the large 
amount df guided missile research 
now well distributed in the industry. 


Experts Say— 

Experts say that despite consider- 
able pilotless plane development, the 
era of “pushbutton warfare’’ still is 
perhaps a decade in the future. 

Disclosure that Russia has effected an 
atomic explosion stimulated fears that 
military contracts might be shifted from 
U. S. coasts to the interior. 

So far, however, the extent of such 
changes has been relatively small. Some 
new contracts have been placed in mid- 
western government-owned plants, re- 
opened for the purpose in line with the 
military’s well-known policy of disper- 
sal of war industry. 
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FOOD PRODUCTS  ... west is headquarters for processed fruit 


HE big production problem fac- 

ing the canning industry is high- 

er yield of processed foods per 
ton of raw material, in view of increas- 
ing costs and narrowing margin of 
profit. 

A bold experiment in meeting this 
problem was made by the California 
peach canning industry in the 1949 sea- 
son, when growers and canners agreed 
to raise the minimum diameter of fruit 
acceptable for canning from the pre- 
vious mark of 23% inches to 2.441 
inches (62 millimetres).The intention 
was to force most of the pack into the 
fancy and choice grades, which are al- 
ways the easiest to sell, and reduce the 


proportion of standards, pie and water 
grades, which usually are the drug on 
the market. 

It is too early to tell how successful 
this experiment will prove, although the 
other purpose, of limiting the size of 
the pack, did not work out too well; the 
familiar story in the canning industry 
was repeated, of the pack being bigger 
than expected. 

Improvements in pitting apricots and 
peaches and peeling fruits and vegetab- 
bles are going on. Pitting of peaches by 
machines has been in vogue for upward 
of 15 years, but a new machine is being 
tried out by several canneries in Cali- 


fornia which is asserted to have the ad- 
vantage of not jamming when split pits 
are encountered. Split pits are due large- 
ly to fruit sizing too rapidly. 

Apricot pitters, which the canning 
industry recognizes must be perfected 
if apricots are to be canned at a profit, 
have been slow to develop, but several 
varieties are in more or less experimen- 
tal use. One device brings the sutures 
of the fruit into position by revolving 
the apricots between devolving discs 
before the fruit meets the splitting and 
pitting knives. 

A higher recovery per ton in the cases 
of potatoes, carrots and some other 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees 





Production workers Expend- 
Total a Value itures 
100 Number Salaries Number for new 
number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 
. employees (average & wages, (average for year) lant & 
— employees employees and over for year) total 1939 9 ea? total 1947 manufacture ae 
ment 
Montana ..... 206 154 46 6 4,079 $10,283 2,361 3,212 $7,695 $26,230 $3,281 
Idaho ; 244 170 65 9 6,020 14,951 2,786 4,944 11,572 43,653 7,473 
Wyoming ...... 78 63 11 4 1,379 3,426 974 1,053 2,477 7,834 592 
Colorado ...... 442 311 89 42 15,295 39,195 8,085 12,160 28,282 92,675 8,701 
New Mexico. 144 122 22 zy 1,706 3,497 717 1,289 2,334 7,898 1,196 
Arizona . : 167 123 39 5 3,433 8,779 1,319 2,528 5,848 20,812 2,957 
Utah ...... 285 189 72 24 8,036 18,530 4,826 6,533 13,320 42,948 5,509 
Nevada ..... 40 23 17 635 1,833 328 463 1,276 3,309 546 
Total Mtn. 1,606 1,155 361 40,583 100,494 21,396 32,182 72,774 245,359 30,255 
Washington 752 471 213 68 26,144 69,270 13,779 21,396 52,040 148,904 15,988 
Oneeon .......... 545 350 154 41 17,761 46,063 9,940 14,538 34,211 107,767 11,627 
California 2,803 1,784 735 284 120,510 355,586 70,466 94,942 252,202 851,836 95,991 
Total Pacific. 4,100 2,605 1,102 394 = 164,415 470,919 94,185 130,876 338,453 1,108,507 123,606 
Total West’rn 5,706 3,760 1,463 204,998 571,413 115,581 163,058 411,227 = 1,353,866 153,861 
Canning and Preserving (except fish) 
Montana .... 5 4 1 106 $167 83 91 $124 $515 $29 
Idaho ......... 8 3 4 1 422 840 118 366 657 1,826 301 
Colorado . 18 8 x 2 771 1,104 561 745 995 2,100 316 
Utah .. 35 ll 18 6 1,786 3,227 1,685 1,650 2,668 6,320 683 
Total Mtn. 66 26 31 9 3,085 5,338 2,447 2,852 4,444 10,761 1,329 
Washington 52 18 12 22 5,321 11,517 3,146 4,885 10,091 23,633 2,570 
Oregon .. 50 15 19 16 4,581 10,583 3,755 4,200 9,167 20,592 2,933 
California 218 72 66 80 26,379 74,676 19,001 23,669 62,101 161,191 27,004 
Total Pacific.. 320 105 97 118 36,281 96,776 25,902 32,754 81,359 205,416 32,507 
Total West’rn 386 131 128 127 39,366 102,114 28,349 35,606 85,803 216,177 33,836 
Canned Sea Food 
Washington 48 22 24 2 1,707 $3,867 799 1,596 $3,286 $9,891 $457 
Oregon 19 7 7 5 1,296 2,646 605 1,201 2,343 6,656 424 
California 54 it 20 23 8,136 18,510 5,558 7,695 15,816 52,724 2,816 
Total Pacific 121 40 51 30 11,139 25,023 6,962 10,492 21,445 69,271 3,697 
Cured Fish 
California . 6 4 2 150 $433 41 128 $344 $743 $27 
Dehydrated Fruits and Vegetables 
California 87 59 26 2 1,701 $3,541 6,494 1,586 $3,078 $9,916 $351 
Pickles and Sauces 
Colorado . 16 13 2 1 371 $626 * & 342 $548 $1,047 $99 
Washington 15 8 7 340 719 110 317 639 1,835 206 
Oregon 10 6 4 239 534 125 223 438 904 121 
California 90 67 17 6 2,950 8,287 967 2,539 6,908 22,969 2,359 
Total Pacific 115 81 28 3,529 9,540 1,202 3,079 7,985 25,708 2,686 
Total West’rn 131 94 30 7 3,900 10,166 1,202 3,421 8,533 26,755 2,785 
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items has resulted from use of a peeling 
machine which lightly sprays the prod- 
uct with a caustic solution and then sud- 
denly applies and shuts off steam pres- 
sure, causing a sort of explosive action. 

The trend toward higher speeds in 
production lines continues. Last season 
also cooking of cream style corn in con- 
tinuous pressure cookers and coolers 
was ne out in a couple of Pacific 
Northwest canneries and elsewhere in 
the country. This proved successful and 
promises to succeed the historic method 
of processing in retorts, as the new 
method is done at high temperature 
with a short cook, with resulting higher 
quality and vitamin retention. It in- 
volves several innovations in prepara- 
tion of the corn, such as the use of 
special starch. 

In fish canning an improved “iron 
chink” for salmon is being developed 
to clean and skin the fish, in addition to 
cutting it up, and then drop it into a 
hopper. It is still on an experimental 
basis. Considerable work is being done in 
sardine and tuna canneries in the way of 
in-plant sanitation and rodent control. 


Frozen Foods 


MAJOR development in frozen 
foods processing is a sliding con- 


tact plate freezer, which throws 

open to the entire industry an opportu- 
nity to use the plate freezing method 
hitherto controlled by General Foods 
Corporation, who own the Birdseye 
process brought out about 20 years ago. 
The Birdseye freezer is a stationary 
system, in which the cartons of food to 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. 





© Tremendous savings in time and space have been made possible in cannery ware- 
houses by materials handling equipment. Scene at Filice & Perelli's, Richmond, Calif. 


be frozen are placed by hand between 
plates which impart the low tempera- 
ture, At the end of the process the car- 
tons are taken out by hand. Under the 
Food machinery automatic system, in- 
troduced in the 1948 season, the car- 
tons are carried back and forth between 
a series of horizontal shelves through 
which the refrigerant is continuously 


FOOD PRODUCTS—(Cont'd) 


pumped, a method which resembles 
somewhat the continuous cooker for 
canned foods in that the containers are 
fed into one end and emerge from the 
other end completely processed. 
Improvements in preparation of 
fruits and vegetables for freezing are 
going on continually. One item is an 
automatic cutter driven by water power 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers a ce 

Total i Value — 
100 Number Salaries Number for new 

number of 1-19 20-99 f Wages, added by Sok 
establish- employees employees *mpjovees (average = & wages, toys 290 for Yeo) ~——stotal 1947 manufacture lant & 

ments ment 

Frozen Foods 
Colorado ...... 7 5 2 : 168 $232 * 159 $192 $600 $39 
Washington .. 42 13 20 9 2,399 4,895 624 2,190 4,047 10,200 1,327 
California .... 37 13 18 6 2,004 4,241 164 1,799 3,396 7,153 1,612 
Total Pacific.. 79 26 38 15 4,403 9,136 788 3,989 7,443 17,353 2,939 
Total West’rn 86 31 40 15 4,571 9,368 788 4,148 7,635 17,953 2,978 
Flavorings ) 
Washington ; 8 6 1 294 $911 23 153 $362 $1,654 $60 
California ... 57 42 12 3 1,870 5,512 527 1,101 3,174 14,776 1,199 
Total Pacific 65 48 13 4 2,164 6,423 550 1,254 3,536 16,430 1,259 
Vinegar and Cider 
California . 9 & 1 ~ 101 $232 67 86 $202 $531 $31 
Miscellaneous Food Preparations 

Colorado ...... 65 49 15 1 1,052 $2,423 370 770 $1,502 $4,504 $425 
Arizona ........ 38 28 9 1 938 2,343 187 642 1,537 4,954 971 
BIE ciccsenss ; 24 21 3 295 672 103 214 431 1,287 73 
Total Mtn. .... 127 106 17 4 2,347 6,090 694 1,640 4,078 15,702 1,964 
California .... 534 382 118 34 13,403 39,430 4,392 8,644 22,717 113,859 8,559 
Total West’rn 661 488 135 38 15,750 45,520 5,086 10,284 26,795 129,561 10,523 
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(Continued from page 59) 
which cuts off the butt from Brussels 
sprouts, reducing considerably the 
amount of hand labor required. 
Another is a walking beam system 
of moving packaged food through a 
long tunnel while it is subjected to 
sprays of steam or hot or cold water. 
The containers travel along a metal 
channel in which metal slats rise up at 
regular intervals to walk the containers 
through. 
Automatic methods of filling contain- 
ers are increasing. Peas are easy to han- 


Sugar 


ONSIDERABLE development in 
C bulk handling of sugar has been 

achieved in the last year in plants 
in the West. Use of tote bins for bulk 
deliveries to canneries and other large 
users is an outstanding example. The 
totes, holding 2,500 Ibs., are examples. 
Twenty totes on a flatbed truck and 
trailer will carry some 40,000 Ibs. of 
sugar, at a saving of 15c per cwt. Over 
paper bags. 

Use of liquid sugar increased prob- 
ably 35 per cent, with a similar increase 
looked for this coming season. 

Spreckels Sugar Company, who pack- 
aged cane sugar in 1-lb. cartons before 
they sold their cane operation to Cali- 
fornia & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, have now set up packaging opera- 
tions for beet sugar. Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co. also has gone into powdered sugar 
in packages, and Great Western Sugar 
Co. of Denver are also in the carton 
game. 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 
Number of establishments with 


Tota! 
number of 1-19 20-99 
establish- employees employees 

ments 
Montana 21 12 s 
Idaho 32 25 7 
Colorado 46 29 9 
New Mexico 11 7 4 
Arizona 21 14 6 
Utah 46 28 16 
Nevada . 8 6 2 
Total Mtn. 185 121 52 
Washington 104 69 30 
Oregon 56 30 24 
California 275 153 101 
Total Pacific 435 252 155 
Total West’ rn 620 373 207 
California 12 1 
Montana 5 
Colorado 17 1 
Utah 5 
Toral Mtn. 27 1 
California 10 l 
Total West’rn 37 2 


60 


dle, but broccoli and cauliflower, where 
the danger of breakage is a serious mat- 
ter, present difhicult problems. Appar- 
ently there is a strong tendency to do 
away with transparent liners and bags 
inside the paperboard containers, in or- 
der to save on costs of materials and 
labor. 

For several years there has been a 
trend toward packing 36 containers in 
a carton, but there is also a counter- 
current in favor of 12 packages to avoid 
the cost of breaking the carton for 
small orders. 





® This tank is a liquid sugar melter in 
use by Spreckels Sugar Company at 
their Salinas, California, refining plant. 
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All employees 


Package design and labeling has un- 
dergone great improvement, due very 
likely to the fact that competition is be- 
coming increasingly keen. It is now be- 
coming obvious that consumers are only 
slightly interested in polar bears, igloos, 
Eskimos, icebergs, and other symbols of 
chilliness, and are primarily concerned 
whether there is something good to eat 
inside the package. Consequently pack- 
ages now have sales appeal as the pri- 
mary consideration as far as appear- 
ance goes. 


Continuous diffusion battery systems 
for processing sugar are on the increase, 
with the Morton unit, manufactured by 
Oliver United Filters of Oakland, now 
being sold in competition with the Sil- 
ver machine of Denver. 

Bulk handling of Hawaiian raw 
sugar has now increased to about 45 per 
cent of total production, as the result 
of completion in 1949 of a bulk han- 
dling plant on the island of Hawaii. 
When a plant is completed on Kauai it 
will be possible to ship about 60 per cent 
of all Hawaiian output in bulk form. 

The method is to store the raw sugar 
in steel silos, and to withdraw it by 
clamshell buckets which drop the sugar 
down a sectional discharge tube extend- 
ing down through the center of each 
silo. At the base of the tube is a con- 
veyor leading to the ship which carries 
the sugar to the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refinery at Crockett, 
Calif., where a reverse operation is 
performed. 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Production workers Expend- 
ned Number Salaries Number Wages omialin . 
* , 

"and ever forest) ‘tore’ «MaggTeseforvece) — total 1957 manufacture lant & 
ment 

Meat Products 
1 677 $1,609 263 567 $1,222 $3,215 $231 
410 1,141 186 332 831 2,447 423 
& 3,597 10,923 1,511 2,971 8,108 18,080 1,932 
265 566 93 211 397 1,334 249 
1 564 1,397 324 475 1,092 2,105 113 
2 1,261 2,624 434 1,080 2,113 5,324 827 
: 114 388 95 101 317 840 60 
12 6,888 18,648 2,906 5,737 14,080 33,345 3,835 
5 3,348 9,632 1,406 2,718 7,590 17,421 1,257 
2 1,926 5,310 882 1,511 3,656 8,994 1,065 
21 13,617 43,976 6,183 10,680 32,099 69,690 6,898 
28 18,891 58,918 8,471 14,909 43,345 96,105 9,220 
40 25,779 77,566 11,377 20,646 57,425 129,450 13,055 

Sugar 

11 5,633 $16,392 3,916 5,051 $14,003 $33,018 $2,180 

Beet Sugar 
5 944 $2,649 732 821 $2,231 $8,668 $1,661 
16 3,012 7,997 1,730 2,516 6,536 28,252 2,829 
725 2,159 796 638 1,869 5,621 1,365 
26 4,681 12,805 3,258 3,975 10,636 42,541 5,855 
9 2,788 7,703 * % 2,506 6,648 21,410 1,346 
35 7,469 20,508 3,258 6,481 17,284 63,951 7,201 
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LOUR production is rising to keep 

pace with the West's continuing 

population and industrial expan- 
sions. As in most other industries, mech- 
anization and improved materials hand- 
ling methods and equipment are prev- 
alent. 

Notable among Western advances 
during 1949 is a new bulk handling 
method known as “Tote box.”’ This was 
originally developed at Fisher Bros. 
flour mill in Seattle, when Frank White, 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Number of establishments with 


superintendent, realized a need for im- 
proving mill - to - consumer handling 
methods. 

Today these boxes are designed 31/, 
feet by 4 feet by 5 feet 9 inches high, 
made of aluminum alloy, with no sharp 
corners and hermetic sealing provision. 
They weigh 225 pounds, are filled at the 
top and emptied at the bottom, after 
tipping. They will hold about 3,000 
pounds of flour and provide near-per- 
fect sanitation. 


GRAIN MILL PRODUCTS 


Bakeries that use the tote box system 
like it. Millers that fill the boxes like 
the system too, but somewhat less. 

At the mill, for instance, flour for 
these boxes must be stored in bulk (it 
is generally stored in sacks). Otherwise, 
when a tote box comes in for filling, 
sacks must be broken open to fill it. 
Millers would like to have tote boxes 
come in for filling at the time the mill 
is running the specific grade of product 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


All employees Production workers oo 
Total 2 Value fe ures 
100 Number Salaries Number or new 
number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 
° | & \ for year) plant & 
neha. employees employees are age total cangreue or 947 total 1947 manufacture oe 
s ment 
Montana ...... 23 12 11 511 $1,527 305 399 $1,248 $4,251 $271 
Idaho ............ 32 20 12 eres 526 1,440 204 419 1,074 4,227 291 
Colorado .. 76 56 19 1 1,412 3,927 793 1,139 2,851 11,858 771 
Arizona ........ 19 11 8 = 466 1,295 94 364 875 3,179 217 
| A 45 39 4 2 738 2,220 376 526 1,541 5,816 410 
Total Mtn. . 195 138 54 3 3,653 10,409 1,772 2,847 7,589 29,331 1,960 
Washington . 70 50 15 5 2,366 8,091 1,290 1,785 6,037 21,183 1,587 
Oregon ...... 73 51 18 4 1,789 5,721 925 1,350 4,132 16,692 1,299 
California .. 252 173 65 14 6,536 19,884 2,362 4,831 13,696 58,132 5,642 
Total Pacific... 395 274 98 23 10,691 33,696 4,577 7,966 23,865 96,007 8,528 
Total West’ rn 590 412 152 26 14,344 44,105 6,349 10,813 31,454 125,338 10,488 
Flour and Meal 
Montana .. 13 5 8 settles 415 $1,328 255 319 $1,035 $3,848 $224 
Idaho ......... 13 4 9 eb 331 958 158 260 714 2,903 129 
ee 21 18 1 2 491 1,615 266 318 1,053 4,296 278 
Total Mtn. ... 66 38 26 2 1,703 5,196 773 1,261 3,677 14,226 848 
Washington . 17 6 7 4 1,575 5,887 850 1,150 4,340 16,253 1,209 
Oregon ........ 17 7 7 3 895 3,192 557 673 2,347 11,674 450 
California ... 13 7 2 4 887 2,914 504 671 2,172 7,948 757 
Total Pacific .. 47 20 16 11 3,357 11,993 1,911 2,494 8,859 35,875 2,416 
Total West’rn 113 58 42 13 5,060 17,099 2,684 3,755 12,536 50,101 3,264 
Prepared Animal Feeds 
California .... 205 143 53 9 4,828 $14,424 1,547 3,512 $9,719 $37,711 $3,767 
Total Pacific.. 205 143 53 9 4,828 14,424 1,547 3,512 9,719 37,711 3,767 
Rice Cleaning and Polishing 
California .... 10 4 5 1 444 $1,556 179 361 $1,127 $8,971 $605 
Bakery Products 
Colorado ...... 75 47 20 8 2,842 $6,918 1,685 2,034 $4,085 $12,255 $714 
Washington . 131 81 38 12 4,039 11,464 2,715 2,821 7,214 19,402 1,192 
Oregon ........ 87 48 36 3 2,574 7,859 1,407 1,745 4,558 13,484 1,325 
California .. 403 259 108 36 16,547 55,957 11,455 11,295 31,648 104,136 9,314 
Total Pacific.. 621 388 182 51 23,160 75,280 15,577 15,861 43,240 137,022 11,831 
Total West’rn 696 435 202 59 26,002 82,198 17,262 17,895 47,505 149,277 12,545 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 
Montana ........ 44 29 15 cede 686 $1,538 483 514 $1,055 $3,356 $172 
Ss 34 24 ees 586 1,413 370 400 886 2,785 217 
Wyoming ...... 29 25 4 cbs 288 592 201 226 426 1,128 124 
Colorado ...... 75 47 20 8 2,842 6,918 1,685 2,034 4,085 12,255 714 
New Mexico.. 42 35 7 487 1,086 308 373 727 2,156 256 
Arizona ........ 30 21 7 2 664 1,826 427 468 1,107 3,787 814 
LS 32 21 6 5 1,081 2,767 588 796 1,674 5,210 554 
Nevada ..... 8 4 4 ee 137 370 74 94 268 603 19 
Total Mitn..... 294 206 73 a 6,771 16,510 4,136 4,905 10,228 30,280 2,870 
Washington . 131 81 38 12 4,039 11,464 2,715 2,821 7,214 19,402 1,192 
Oregon ........ 87 48 36 3 2,574 7,859 1,407 .745 4,558 13,484 1,325 
California .... 384 253 101 30 13,668 48,720 10,054 8,813 27,468 85,630 7,127 
Total Pacific.. 602 382 175 45 20,281 68,043 14,176 13,379 39,240 118,516 9,644 
Total West’rn 896 588 ue 27,052 84,553 18,312 18,284 49,468 148,796 22,158 
Biscuits, Crackers and Pretzels 
Washington .. 9 2 3 4 700 $1,613 443 563 $1,097 $3,565 $171 
California .... 19 6 7 6 2,879 7,234 1,401 2,482 5,349 18,506 2,187 
Total Pacific.. 28 8 10 10 29,409 8,847 1,844 3,045 6,446 22,071 2,358 
Macaroni and Spaghetti 
California 38 26 il 1 689 $1,728 418 566 $1,228 $3,597 $343 
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required. Such a desirable meeting is 
rarely effected. 

In local or short-haul areas, this sys- 
tem works out well. But for long dis- 
tances, it is not too economical for 
bakers. The empty box must be returned 
to the mill for a refill, and freight on an 
empty container is not a productive ex- 
pense. 

Uses for tote boxes have been devel- 
oped from the flour milling business, 
however, and this system may prove to 
be one of the year’s high points in bulk 
handling improvements. 

Mills, too, made distinct advances in 
production methods this year. General 
Mills’ new plant in Los Angeles is the 
main case at point. In it are found feat- 
ures never before attempted in flour 
milling. 

Included are pneumatic conveying 
systems, radical changes in building and 
elevator construction, and an almost 
completely automatic control system. 





® Aluminum tote boxes, designed to hold 
3000 pounds of flour, and with bottoms 
acting as built-in pallet, step up the 
handling problem in several bakeries. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


One feature of particular interest is 
the use of inert gas in the elevators. As 
grain is removed, a pressure control sys- 
tem detects it and diverts inert gas into 
the bin to displace it. 

A three-fold advantage results from 
use of this system: (1) fire hazard from 
explosion is practically eliminated; (2) 
it eliminates possibility of human error; 
(3) it saves a lot of gas, which is expen- 
sive to generate. The system is brought 
into balance automatically, preventing 
excessive vacuum or excessive pressure 
being formed by the gas. 


Production Courses 

Of interest to students of manage- 
ment and manufacturing are many of 
the new, practical courses currently 
being offered by the University of Den- 
ver downtown adult education center. 
Included are classes in “Time and Mo- 
tion Study,” ‘‘Production Control,” 
“Purchasing,” ‘Wholesale Merchan- 
dising,”’ ‘Labor Legislation’ and a 
variety of others. 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees 





Production workers Expend- 
itures 
ia oft 1-19 20-99 - reared peters aaa , Wages added by for new 
am employees (average wages, average for year : plant & 
= employees employees and over for year) total 1939 1947 total 1947 manufacture equip- 
ment 
Montana 53 48 5 555 $1,135 258 383 $722 $2,469 $432 
Idaho ....... 62 46 15 1 1,295 3,060 707 1,030 2,325 8,020 1,500 
Colorado ...... 41 34 7 484 1,070 592 351 701 2,734 615 
New Mexico 6 4 2 111 208 78 92 165 382 37 
Arizona . 9 5 4 233 604 138 176 415 1,579 221 
Utah 43 29 14 839 1,776 376 603 1,214 5,520 756 
Total Mtn. 214 166 47 1 3,517 7,853 . 2,149 2,635 5,542 20,704 3,541 
Washington 65 50 15 1,015 2,860 1,038 691 1,983 6,437 1,363 
Oregon . 88 66 22 1,284 3,379 723 994 2,610 8,472 1,057 
California 176 119 10 4,554 12,769 2,803 3,431 8,950 32,149 4,536 
Total Pacific 329 235 84 10 6,853 19,008 4,564 5,116 13,543 47,058 6,956 
Total West’rn 543 401 131 11 10,370 26,861 6,713 7,751 19,085 67,762 10,497 
Ice Cream and Ices 
Montana 7 4 3 166 $350 33 97 $181 $909 $72 
Idaho 7 4 3 156 346 35 86 171 778 * 8 
Colorado 13 12 1 127 296 160 93 167 915 256 
Utah 13 8 5 354 671 85 215 370 1,456 298 
Total Mtn. 46 32 14 914 1,871 391 583 1,054 4,440 663 
California 94 73 19 2 1,954 5,736 1,043 1,304 3,393 13,003 2,332 
Total West’rn 140 105 33 2 2,868 7,607 1,434 1,887 4,447 17,443 2,995 
Creamery Butter 
Montana 38 37 1 242 $474 213 178 $333 $1,023 $178 
Idaho 22 16 6 510 1,240 426 408 951 3,190 629 
Colorado 18 15 3 225 483 310 151 310 1,018 183 
Total Mtn. 78 68 10 977 2,197 949 737 1,594 5,231 990 
Washington 27 20 7 455 1,256 564 271 746 1,998 314 
Oregon . 33 24 9 549 1,437 346 395 1,032 3,867 471 
California 20 12 7 1 545 1,342 731 463 1,119 4,421 291 
Total Pacific 80 56 23 1,549 4,035 1,641 1,129 2,897 10,286 1,076 
Total West’rn 158 124 33 ] 4,075 10,267 4,231 1,866 4,491 15,517 2,066 
Concentrated Milk 
Utah 7 2 5 216 $526 109 166 $378 $2,194 $128 
Washington 9 5 4 224 686 234 194 589 2,850 244 
Oregon :; 6 3 3 129 375 105 112 321 1,337 85 
California 29 10 13 6 1,514 4,158 709 1,253 3,352 11,845 1,477 
Total Pacific 44 18 20 1,867 5,219 1,048 1,559 4,262 16,032 1,806 
Total West’rn 51 20 25 6 2,083 5,745 1,157 1,725 4,640 18,226 1,934 
62 
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GLASS and Glassed Products ... Up over prewar 


for the glass container manufac- 
turing industry nationally and on 
the West Coast in 1947. 1946 was the 
peak year for this industry. Business has 
declined each year since then to the 
point where 1949 will show physical 
volume in the industry to be about 25 
per cent below 1946. 


P ice ine ate readjustment began 


In 1940 there were seven glass con- 
tainer plants on the West Coast. Today 
there are 12. These expansions were 
planned during the war, bat current de- 
cline in business has caused one of the 
12 plants to be taken out of operation 
and put on a stand-by basis. 

General opinion in the industry 
seems to be that 1950 will be a some- 
what better year for this industry on 
the West Coast. 

The non-returnable beer bottle, after 
three years of promotion, seems to offer 
great possibilities for increased volume 
next year. 

Introduction of baby foods in glass 
jars by Beech-Nut Packing Company on 
the West Coast also promises substan- 
tial volumes of business for this indus- 
try as experience in the east has shown 
the glass container to be the most 
favored package for this industry. 


Other favorable factors: (1) more 
stabilized situation in the wine busi- 
ness; (2) increasing transportation 
costs (which will encourage more bot- 
tling on the West Coast rather than bulk 
shipments) ; (3) prospect of a larger 
tomato catsup pack on the West Coast 
in 1950. 

Prices of glass containers have in- 
creased less than most commodities, but 
the industry is hopeful that with some- 
what increased volume the profit pic- 
ture will be satisfactory in 1950. 

Recent reports issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the glass 
container industry has returned to its 
pre-war seasonal pattern which results 
in spring, summer and fall business 
about 50 per cent greater than the 
slower winter months. 

This is another indication that the 
industry has returned to its prewar 
“normal” and that no further decline 
in business should be foreseen in 1950. 


More Margin Made 
Market For Meat 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
the effects of freight rate differentials 
on regional processing is the case of 
the meat packing industry in Denver, 


Products of Purchased Glass 


according to Morris E. Garnsey, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of Colorado, in his forthcoming book 
on the economy of the intermountain 
area. 

“Before 1945,” Professor Garnsey 
says, “the rate on fresh meat from Den- 
ver to the West Coast was about twice 
the rate on live cattle. This rate favored 
the shipment of live animals from the 
cattle area to the consuming centers on 
the Coast. 

“A revision of rates in 1945 reduced 
the differential to about 100 to 140. As 
a result, fresh meat and packing house 
products began to move from Denver 
to the Pacific Coast. By 1948, such ship- 
ments had reached an annual average of 
approximately 4,000 carloads, as com- 
pared with negligible shipments in pre- 
war years. 

“Thus a single adjustment in rate dif- 
ferentials has greatly stimulated the in- 
digenous processing of one of the 
Mountain West’s basic agricultural 
products.” 


Professor Garnsey’s book goes into 
the effects of the war and postwar de- 
velopments on the area, inventories, re- 
sources of the region. 


(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Expend- 
ae at 1-19 20-99 100 ae Salaries i Wages added by cena 
° r ‘ employees (average & wages, (average for year) : plant & 
= employees employees and over for year) total 193 1947 total 1947 manufacture equip- 
ment 
California 89 80 8 1 816 $2,267 302 740 $2,032 $3,802 $548 
Pressed and Blown Glassware (not elsewhere classified) 
California 5 2 2 1 357 $1,023 193 323 $825 $1,482 $133 
Beverages 
Montana 39 33 6 500 $1,475 207 350 $943 $3,411 $438 
Idaho ...... 28 25 3 276 789 83 158 380 1,863 515 
Wyoming - 16 14 2 225 624 82 164 404 1,397 183 
New Mexico 43 40 3 332 703 73 191 316 1,474 365 
Arizona .... 37 32 4 1 437 1,076 116 298 638 4,541 475 
I es 32 27 5 437 1,141 145 267 606 3,248 596 
Nevada .... 9 6 3 104 335 40 70 201 692 53 
Total Mtn. 204 177 26 1 2,311 6,143 746 1,498 3,488 16,626 2,625 
Washington .. 94 73 15 6 2,159 7,559 751 1,521 4,872 20,624 3,834 
Oregon Se 65 58 6 1 739 2,411 188 455 1,421 7,361 2,005 
California .... 486 359 103 24 13,640 44,286 4,230 9,311 28,138 157,469 22,645 
Total Pacific 645 490 124 1 16,538 54,256 5,169 11,287 34,431 185,454 28,474 
Total West’rn 849 667 150 32 18,849 60,399 5,915 12,785 37,919 202,080 31,099 
Bottled Soft Drinks 
California 231 187 37 7 4,025 $12,656 879 1,732 $4,862 $26,280 $4,854 
Malt Liquors 
Montana . s 2 6 d 302 $984 567 230 $688 $2,481 $290 
California .... 16 en 5 11 4,144 16,691 1,916 3,305 13,213 48,401 7sai5 
Total West’rn 24 2 il 11 4,446 17,675 2,483 3,535 13,901 50,882 7,505 
Wines and Brandies 
Washington .. 15 13 2 144 $440 88 103 $279 $1,223 $58 
California 218 161 53 4 4,650 12,828 1,248 3,661 8,833 68,926 9,566 
Total Pacific.. 233 174 55 4 4,794 13,268 1,336 3,764 9,112 70,149 9,657 
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® Model of an atomic pile. Ordinary stable elements are 
placed in aluminum tubes, which are then placed in graphite 
stringers. Stringers are pushed into the pile and allowed to 





stay there for one week to a month or longer. The stable 
elements are bombarded by neutrons and made radioactive, 
stringers pulled out, radioisotopes removed and packaged. 


Idaho The Site For Nuclear 
Engineering Laboratory 


HE Idaho Reactor Testing Sta- 
tion, the field facility for ttsting 
and proving the national reactor 
development program, is what we might 
call a nuclear engineering laboratory. 
Research and development of new 
reactors will be done at existing instal- 
lations, such as Argonne National Lab- 
oratory in Chicago, which is the major 
center for the reactor development pro- 
gram. In Idaho we will be responsible 
for the design, construction and opera- 
tion of new types of reactors. AEC re- 
search units, working on reactors, and 
the Armed Forces Agencies, concerned 
with military utilization of reactors, 
will use the new facilities. 


The First Reactor 

In simple language, a reactor is an 
atomic furnace where atoms are split, 
under a controlled process, to provide 
tremendous amounts of energy in the 
forms of radiation and heat. At the Re- 
actor Testing Station, we intend to try 
and make the fullest use of both forms 
of energy. For example, we have our 
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first reactor, which is now under con- 
struction at the Reactor Testing Station, 
and which is known as the Experimental 
Breeder. It is designed to produce more 
fissionable material, that is more fuel, 
than is consumed in the reaction process 
and, at the same time, take advantage of 
the heat energy that is given off during 


the fission process. 


The Second 


A second reactor scheduled for the 
Reactor Testing Station is also one of 
prime importance to the atomic energy 
reactor development program. Known 
as the Materials Testing Reactor, it will 
utilize a high neutron flux to test mate- 
rials for use in the construction of future 
reactors. This reactor is also of prime 
importance inasmuch as it represents a 
great forward step into the field of 
compact, high radiation density re- 


actors, which will ultimately be used as 
sources of power. 


This second project will be much 
larger than our first one. We expect that 
the Experimental Breeder will cost in 
the neighborhood of $3,500,000, while 
the Materials Testing Reactor will cost 
upwards of $25,000,000. We plan to 
start construction of the latter as soon 
as the weather breaks in the spring. 


And the Third 

The third reactor planned for our 
Idaho Station is the Ship Propulsion 
Reactor, now being developed by the 
Argonne National Laboratory and the 
Westinghouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It will be a large single purpose 
unit, developed for the sole purpose of 
producing large amounts of heat which 
will permit conversion to propulsive 
power. This might well be a prototype 
for the first practical use of atomic 
power. The strategic value of such a 
unit is quite easy to visualize. 

Also on our schedule for the immedi- 
ate future is a chemical separations plant 
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for the recovery and decontamination of 
fuel elements used in our various re- 
actors. This will be a highly complex 
and intricate plant, designed around re- 
search and developmental work which 
has gone on in our national laboratories 
at Schenectady, Oak Ridge and Ar- 
gonne. I have recently appointed a Pro- 
cessing Advisory Committee, composed 
of Dr. Schumacher of the Standard Oil 
Development Company, Dr. Lawroski 
of the University of Chicago, Dr. Mars- 
den of the General Electric Company, 
Dr. Culler of the Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, to advise and 
consult with us on the development of 
this highly important plant. 

Other reactors will come along as part 
of our reactor development program as 
rapidly as the scientists in our various 
laboratories are able to bring them to 
the stage where they are ready for our 
office to pick up the design. I feel that 
we have in this reactor program some- 
thing for you and for me to be enthusi- 
astic about. Here we have a multi-pur- 
pose program directed toward produc- 
tion of fissionable material, production 
of power and propulsion of ships and 
aircraft. 

Ultimately we will use thousands of 
gallons of water, much of which will be 
returned to the earth. We will take this 
water in its natural form and it will be 
treated to almost the same purity as dis- 
tilled water. 

There has been some question raised 
about the possible contamination of the 
underground waters, through the uses 
of the desert for atomic energy work. 
The Commission has an overriding re- 
sponsibility to safeguard people against 
radiation that originates in atomic pro- 
duction and research. It must protect the 
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health of scientists and workers in the 
Commission and other installations and 
of the people who live nearby. 

All the knowledge that scientists gain 
in their study of the effects of radiation 
helps the Commission to insure ade- 
quate protection. It is the policy of the 
Commission to be super safe in such 
things. For example, one of the reasons 
for the selection of an isolated area for 
the Reactor Testing Station is the very 
remote possibility of danger which 
might result from a serious accident to a 
reactor. 


We all know that it is not possible 
for a reactor to create a bomb-like ex- 
plosion. There have been no serious 
accidents to any of our reactors which 
have been built since the first reactor 
in 1942. The safety record at AEC in- 
stallations has excelled that in all other 
industry. Still, in an industry as new 
and untried as the atomic energy indus- 
try, it seemed prudent to do our engi- 
neering experimentation in an area 
where an accidental spill or other acci- 
dent would do no harm to surrounding 
communities. 





HANDLING RADIOACTIVE WASTES 


(From Atomic Energy Commission Report, October 1949) 


The process of nuclear fission (split- 
ting) going on in operating reactors 
creates considerable quantities of heat 
which must be carried away. The re- 
actors at Hanford, Washington, are 
cooled by water; those at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Brookhaven, Long Island, 
are cooled by prodigious quantities of 
air. In both cases, the air or the water 
is discharged from the reactor building 
and not reused; these are open-cycle 
operations. 

For the power and test reactors of 
the future other coolants are being de- 
veloped for closed-cycle operation— 
that is, the coolant will circulate in a 
closed system. This will greatly cut 
down the amount of radioactive mate- 
rials discharged to the air or the ground 
and simplify the problems of waste- 
handling. 

The cooling water is drawn from the 
Columbia River, at Hanford, purified 
in the normal manner, pumped through 
the plutonium-producing reactors, held 
in a retention basin to permit decay of 
much of the radiation picked up by 
soluble salts in the water, and then dis- 
charged back into the river. The exit 
temperatures may be several degrees 
above river water but the temperature 
of the river as a whole is not noticeably 
changed. 

Hot metal slugs containing uranium, 
plutonium, and fission products are 
ejected from the piles at Hanford and 
allowed to cool to permit the decay of 
a large amount of the short-life activity, 
such as that of radioiodine. This mate- 
rial is then chemically processed to re- 
cover the valuable fissionable material, 
plutonium. The material goes through 
rather conventional processing steps, 
such as dissolving, precipitating, and 
washing—operations which are con- 
ducted by remote control behind many 
feet of concrete. 

Special ventilation is used. Ventilat- 
ing air contaminated with radioactive 
particles from these processes passes 
through scrub traps, filters, and out a 
stack. Again discharge from the stacks 
is carefully controlled according to 
meteorological conditions—that is, dis- 
charge of the contaminated air is per- 
mitted only when the wind is right to 
carry the discharge into the upper at- 
mosphere. This results in high dilution 
and safe operation. 

During chemical processing, the 
liquids increase in volume and hence 
the radioactivity per gallon is reduced 
from step to step. Ultimately, the most 
radioactive of the wastes are stored in 
tanks underground. Wash wastes are 


also tanked, but are discharged after a 
sufficient period of decay. This practice 
was adopted during the war, but it is 
being replaced by better methods as fast 
as they can be developed. 

Recent improvements in processing 
techniques have reduced the volume of 
liquid wastes which must be stored by 
20 per cent. It is expected that the 
amount will be reduced to 50 per cent 
in the near future, which will result in 
saving about $1,000,000 a year. 

At Hanford, health physicists have 
given careful consideration to certain 
short-lived gaseous wastes from chem- 
ical separation operations, primarily 
eight-day radioiodine (iodine 131) and 
5.4-day radioxenon (xenon 133). The 
amount of such wastes can be regulated 
by increasing the cooling period be. 
tween the time the slugs are taken from 
the reactor and the time that metal pro- 
cessing begins. For example, by increas- 
ing the cooling period 60 days (seven 
half-lives), the amount of radioiodine 
may be decreased by more than 100 
times. 

At present the radioiodine concentra- 
tion in the atmosphere over Richland, 
Pasco, and Kennewick (Hanford area) 
is about 1/100,000,000 microcuries per 
cubic foot. 

The slow seepage of low-activity 
wastes into the ground at Hanford has 
been safe to date because of the nature 
of subsoils. These soils tend to have a 
chemical affinity for most of the radio- 
active materials, so that they do not 
spread through the soils for great dis- 
tances. While this method of disposal 
has proved a useful and safe temporary 
measure, it is not a satisfactory disposal 
method for permanent use. Geologists 
estimate that present practices may con- ° 
tinue for many years without creating 
a public hazard. In view of present 
research efforts, the practice will un- 
doubtedly be abandoned long before 
this period has elapsed. 

Research workers at Los Alamos have 
started an unusual series of studies to 
determine whether or not radioactivity 
can be concentrated from liquid wastes 
by bacterial action. Early experiments 
indicate that certain bacteria normally 
used in activated sludge processes for 
treatment of sewage do concentrate 
radioactivity to an unusual degree. As 
soon as more data are available, pilot 
plant operations will be established for 
use of biological methods on a routine 
basis. If successful, the method will be 
far simpler and less costly than chem- 
ical or mechanical methods. 
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FURNITURE .. . Western styles lead 


the market during the past year 

in adequate quantities and at 
lower prices brought this material into 
use by at least 50 per cent of the West's 
furniture manufacturers, extensively re- 
placing types of construction that have 
been standard for 200 years. 

The foam mattress swept the bedding 
field, creating such a demand as to tax 
the greatly enlarged capacity of the rub- 
ber industry. Foam rubber is now being 
put into moderate-priced upholstered 
chairs, sofas, and sectionals, used alone 
as a 4-inch slab, or as a thinner layer 
over springs. 

Plastic materials such as Duran, Bol- 
taflex, Nylon, and Kaliston gained 
ground rapidly in upholstery fabrics 
and as protective material for head- 
boards, ottomans, and other items. 


Ae market of foam rubber on 


Somewhat lower prices permitted 
wide acceptance of the plastics in mak- 
ing of utility home furniture such as 
chrome breakfast chairs, displacing 
leather, leatherette, and other materials. 


Use of resin glues has continued to 
grow. 

Further growth occurred in chrome 
furniture production, which has ex- 
panded nearly seventy-fold in the past 
decade. 

One Los Angeles plant which has in- 
stalled complete assembly line produc- 
tion, in addition to rolling and plating 
its own tubing, will top $8,500,000 this 
year, representing an estimated 10 per 
cent of the nation’s production. 

A big advance was the use of. auto- 
matic machinery for roll forming tubes, 
permitting bending of smooth continu- 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


ous reverse curves without cumbersome 
jigs and hand work. 


Strong continuance of home build- 
ing helped offset deflationary forces in 
the furniture field. Sales fell off early 
in 1949, along with the general de- 
cline in retail sales, but later picked up 
sharply. At year’s end, many Western 
plants were running two or three shifts 
on dining and bedroom furniture. 


A strong trend appeared toward 
smaller furniture to fit the small rooms 
of the mass-built “economy house.” 
Television already has brought new 
styles, including tables with revolving 
tops for holding small television re- 
ceivers, and living room chairs which 
pivot or turn on casters so guests can 
watch programs, yet join in conversa- 
tion. 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Number of establishments with All employees 





Production workers Expend 
ae on 1-19 20-99 100 Number Salaries Number Wages odded by ia. 

: ’ employees (average & wages, (average for year) : lant & 

— employees employees alaver tor ta sotek 1939 1947 total 1947 manufacture ca 

ment 

Montana 5 3 2 110 $279 15 88 $178 $135k 
Idaho 9 9 24 * % 7 24 +* * + ¢ * % 
Wyoming 1 1 ee * * ea * % * % * & * * 
Colorado 40 28 il 1 672 1,486 349 591 1,197 2,655 148 
New Mexico 9 8 1 144 280 15 124 215 429 55 
Arizona 16 13 3 264 577 49 229 467 1,077 57 
Utah ..... 23 16 7 376 1,087 183 334 874 1,392 99 
Total Mtn. 103 78 24 1 1,590 3,709 618 1,390 2,931 5,688 359 
Washington 107 77 23 7 3,200 8,330 1,767 2,879 6,834 13,315 633 
Oregon .. 64 42 14 8 3,472 9,953 2,526 3,215 8,504 15,300 592 
California 846 636 175 35 18,511 56,634 9,804 16,261 46,352 91,872 5,613 
Total Pacific 1,017 755 212 50 25,183 74,917 14,097 22,355 61,690 120,487 6,838 
Total West’rn 2,034 1,510 424 100 50,366 149,834 28,194 44,610 126,311 240,974 13,676 

PW ee pete 4 38 Household Furniture 
Colorado 19 13 6 305 $689 281 278 $597 $1,322 $75 
New Mexico 6 5 1 120 224 15 100 159 339 50 
Arizona 9 7 178 371 31 151 291 849 39 
Utah .... 15 9 6 275 707 * 253 592 891 24 
Total Mtn. 43 29 14 758 1,767 312 682 1,480 3,062 138 
Washington 64 40 17 7 2,746 7,145 1,612 2,480 5,805 11,465 587 
Oregon : 36 22 7 7 2,985 8,398 2,042 2,793 7,198 12,773 519 
California 512 369 113 30 13,421 40,584 7,043 11,870 33,123 64,215 4,055 
Total Pacific 612 431 137 44 19,152 56,127 10,697 17,143 46,126 88,453 5,161 
Total West’rn 655 460 151 44 19,910 57,894 11,009 17,825 47,606 91,515 5,299 
Wood Office Furniture 
California 12 9 3 160 $486 87 139 $367 $630 $122 
Public and Professional Furniture 
California 19 12 7 359 $1,065 138 299 $795 $1,747 $41 
Partitions and Fixtures 
Colorado 12 7 4 1 294 $631 * % 253 $462 $960 $59 
Washington 20 18 2 : 176 577 109 160 509 795 24 
California 134 101 30 3 2,460 8,742 1,527 2,170 7,527 14,295 807 
Total Pacific 154 119 32 3 2,636 9,319 1,636 2,330 8,036 15,090 831 
Total West’ rn 166 126 36 4 2,930 9,950 1,636 2,583 8,498 16,050 890 
Screens, Shades and Blinds 
Washington 15 13 2 ; 159 $329 46 143 $291 $663 $10; 
California 133 116 15 2 1,691 4,499 981 1,410 3,472 8,588 375 
Total West rn 138 129 17 2 1,850 4,828 1,027 1,553 3,763 9,251 385 
Restaurant Furniture 

California 24 21 3 217 $670 197 $607 $1,261 $112 


*** Not available 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Los Angeles 





Period 
Manufacturing 
Company 
With 
15,000-watt 
High 
Frequency 
Generator 
Turns 
Out 
Three-Foot 
Square 
Panels 
in 
Two 
Minutes 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES—(Cont'd) 
(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 
Number of establishments with All employees Production workers Expend- 
an - 1-19 20-99 vee Number Selories Number Wenn sdgation a 
wablihs empiovens amploves “Tilener Yoryech “io” SRSR*BC'Sr VERE) ctl iy menutactre Bath 
men 
Wood House Furniture (except upholstered) 
Washington 33 21 9 3 1,529 $3,838 1,138 1,402 $3,160 $6,328 $376 
Oregon .......... 16 10 2 4 2,274 6,520 1,637 2,148 5,564 9,342 436 
California .... 259 196 48 15 5,873 17,398 3,098 5,283 14,609 26,714 1,312 
Total Pacific 308 227 59 22 9,676 27,756 5,873 8,833 23,333 42,384 2,124 
Household Furniture (upholstered) 
Colorado ...... 9 6 3 : 158 $377 122 145 $333 $684 $14 
Utah .... 9 5 4 162 407 ss 148 340 612 2 
Total Mtn. -... 18 11 7 320 784 122 293 673 1,296 16 
Washington 23 14 6 3 953 2,546 291 850 2,045 3,816 116 
Oregon .......... 14 8 3 3 602 1,605 194 552 1,417 2,804 70 
California .... 156 110 39 7 3,566 10,425 2,303 3,196 8,755 16,622 1,051 
Total Pacific 193 132 48 13 5,121 14,576 2,788 4,598 12,217 23,242 1,237 
Total West’rn 211 143 55 13 5,441 15,360 2,910 4,891 12,890 24,538 1,253 
Mattresses and Bedsprings 
California 65 40 19 6 3,121 $10,179 1,369 2,640 $7,630 $15,616 $1,501 
Public-Building Furniture 
California 11 7 4 200 $637 53 163 $478 $701 $40 
Professional Furniture 
California 8 5 3 159 $428 85 136 $317 $1,046 $1 
Venetian Blinds 
California .... 110 100 9 1 1,161 $2,977 776 973 $2,302 $5,022 $188 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for 


individual companies. 





Canning Requires 
Much Water 
It requires 10 gallons of water to pre- 
pare a No. 2 can of lima beans for the 
market, according to Dr. Stanley B. 
Freeborn, assistant dean, college of ag- 
riculture, University of California. 
“This is almost half the amount ac- 
tually required to grow the product. It 
takes seven gallons of processing water 
for a similar can of spinach, and three 


gallons for a small can of asparagus. 
Sweet wines require about seven gal- 
lons of processing water for each gal- 
lon of wine. 

‘To switch to a non-food agricultural 
product, 35 gallons of water are used 
to process every pound of mercerized 
cotton goods. Still farther afield is the 
fact that every drum of crude oil in- 
volves the usage of 770 gallons of 
water.” 
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Hard and Soft Board 

The two producers of hardboard in 
Oregon have a capacity of 80,000 square 
feet of 14-inch base stock per day, ac- 
cording to the Oregon Chemical Mar- 
ket Research Group. The one principal 
softboard manufacturer has a capacity 
of 250,000 square feet of 1/,-inch base 
stock material. Douglas fir waste is the 
principal ingredient of these industries. 
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RUBBER 


ERHAPS the most surprising 
trend, in the opinion of rubber 
consumers, is the readiness of rub- 


ber consumers to adapt the product to 
new uses, particularly in the field of 


Los Angeles second to Akron 


ESTIMATED 1949 CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
BY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RUBBER INDUSTRY* 


Prepared by Ralph T. Hickox, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
for Chemical Market Research Group of Southern California 


eliminating friction by isolating vibra- 
tion of machines close to the source. One 
example is a washing machine operating 
at 250 cycles a minute, where rubber 
mounts are used for a completely en- 
closed motor that requires no lubri- 
cation. 

Coast manufacturers of camelback 
and tire tread have gone strongly toward 
the use of Buna S GRS in the so-called 
cold rubber process, which is poly- 
merized at 41°F. This provides a prod- 
uct considered better than natural rub- 
ber. Polymerizing at 14° or even 0° has 
been successful, producing an even 
tougher material, but at these lower 
temperatures the processing is so slow 
as to be impractical. 












































® Inspecting tires after manufacturing is 
completed at Goodyear L. A. factory. 
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(Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Number of establishments with 


Monthly Consumption 
Mid-Year 1949 
Short Tons 

3,785 
2,627 
1,060 
94.1 
34.2 
1,552 


Natural Rubber . 

Styrene Rubber — GRS. 

Butyl Rubber — GRI... 
Neoprene — GRM........... 
Acrylonitrile Rubber aren N).. 
Reclaimed Rubber . 


Total .... 9,152.3 


* Based on survey of 54 rubber companies. 
average consumption. 


Estimated 1949 
Consumption 


Short Tons 


45.420 
31,524 
12,720 
1,130 
410 
18,624 


109,828 


Estimated Consumption of Chemical Raw Materials 


Estimated 1949 
Consumption 


Consumption Source of 
Factor Information* 


100.00 @ 


Material 

Total Crude Rubber ...... 
Vulcanizing and Modifying Materials 

Accelerators 1.00 
1.00 
0.39 
0.15 
7.00 
1.83 
3.84 
0.21 
1.05 
0.07 
0.75 
4.75 
0.50 
5.35 


Antioxidants (Total) 


IIE occa cscecnces 
Softeners and Plasticizers (Total)... 
Asphaltic 
Refined Petroleum 
Coal Tar Products 
Pine Tar 
Esters and Ethers 
Stearic Acid 
Sulfur 
Waxes .... 
Zinc Oxide . 
Pigments 
Barytes ....... 
Carbon Black . 
i 
Lithopone 
Miscellaneous Processing Aids 
Mica 
Talc 
Solvent (Naphtha) 


1.09 
29.40 
11.10 

0.19 


0.29 
4.36 

20 gal./ton 
crude 


*@ Survey of 54 Southern California rubber companies. 
® ® Estimated from typical rubber compounds. 
@ Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines ‘‘Mineral Yearbook."’ 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


All employees Production workers 
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Short Tons 
100,000 


1,100 
1,100 
429 
165 
7,700 
2,013 
4,224 
231 
1,155 
77 
825 
5,225 
550 
5,885 


1,199 
32,340 
12,210 

209 


319 

4,796 

2,200,000 
gallons 


Total 100 Number Salaries Number Value 

number of 1-19 20-99 Wages, added by 

— employees employees —_ ce me oem. eee rage for vee? total 1947 manufacture 
Colorado .. 2 1 1 . ¢ ee * * * 3 * * * 
Washington 5 * % * * * & x % * * * * 
Oregon ...... 5 3 2 123 $356 . 8 102 $251 $587 
California 103 67 24 12 * * ¢ ¢ * # * * * * * * 
Total Pacific 113 74 27 12 123 356 102 251 587 
Total West’rn 115 74 28 13 123 356 102 251 587 

Tires and Inner Tubes 
California 7 2 5 10,579 $34,972 3,603 8,969 $28,023 $60,918 
Rubber Industries (not elsewhere classified) 
California 95 64 24 7 3,304 $9,353 1,262 2,645 $6,490 $14,699 
** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 


Mid-year production level assumed as 1949 





Expend- 
itures 
for new 
plant & 
equip- 
ment 


$3,978 


$2,384 
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MOTION PICTURES .. . Hollywood—'nuff said 






Materials Used by Motion Picture Studios in Hollywood 


Estimates of Consumption in 1948 by Dr. Herbert Meyer, Motion Picture Research Council, Inc. 


35 mm negative raw 
film (all types). 
35 mm positive type 
raw film . 800,000,000 lin. ft. 
Main Ingredients For Above 
Silver . 50 tons 
Cotton . 600 tons 
Specially processed gelatin. 300 tons 
Chemicals Used by Film Developing & 
Processing Laboratories in Hollywood 
p-Methylaminophenol sulfate 
(metol) . 
Hydroquinone 
Sodium thiosulfate (hypo). 
Sodium sulfite, anhydrous 
Sodium carbonate, mono- 
hydrate 
Borax .... 
Glacial acetic acid 
Potassium alum 16 tons 
Sodium metaborate . 2 tons 
Potassium bromide —— 
Set Construction Materials 
Phaster OF Parts. .....i0.60:.0..--0. 3,000 tons 
Casting plaster. 
Art plaster (plaster 
plus dextrin) 


. 80,000,000 lin. ft. 


9 tons 
22 tons 
400 tons 
300 tons 


100 tons 


28 tons 
17 tons 


..10% 


® Director Michael Curtiz shows Kirk Douglas where to stand 
during a scene with Lauren Bacall for Warner Bros.’ musical 


New Mexico Starts 
Industrial Conferences 

New Mexico held its first Conference 
on Industrial Development in Albu- 
querque last June 29. Sponsored jointly 
by the New Mexico School of Mines, 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts, and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, the conference em- 
phasized the need for economic and 
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Hard wall plaster 
(calcined or resin 
additives) 5% 
Fiberglas 
Natural fibers (mainly sisal) 


15 tons 
50 tons 


Shellacs .... 

Paint lacquers .. 

Flat paints—oil base. 

Flat paints—water base 

Paint enamels 

Varnishes ... 

Paint thinners - 

Lacquer thinners - 

Denatured alcohol . 

Turpentine . 

Kerosene . 

Acetone .- 

Linseed oil .... 

Whiting and titanox... 

Earth pigments and dry 
colors . 

Oil putty. .......-.-. 

Spackling putty .... 

Carbon tetrachloride - 

Stearic acid .... 


40,000 gals. 
11,000 gals. 
32,000 gals. 
15,000 gals. 
. 6,000 gals. 
4,000 gals. 
40,000 gals. 
35,000 gals. 
40,000 gals. 
10,000 gals. 
10,000 gals. 
2,000 gals. 
2,500 gals. 
20 tons 


95 tons 

6 tons 

6 tons 
7,000 gals. 
2 tons 





E 


technological research as the funda- 
mental basis of industrial development 
and the growth of a region’s economy, 
the areas of research needed in the 
Southwest, the facilities and talent the 
science and engineering departments of 
the state-supported schools can bring 
to bear on the problems of industrializa- 
tion, and the financial aspects of in- 
dustrial development. 


Floor wax—liquid & paste 6,000 gals. 
Floor cleaning compounds.. 25 tons 
Soap and detergents 17 tons 
Bronze powders 2 tons 
Moth crystals - 4 tons 


Mold glue (gelatin) 10 tons 

Casting plastics (phenolics, 
isopol) . 

Laminating plastics 
(polyesters) 

Flexible mold materials 
(polyvinyl derivatives) 


2 tons 
6 tons 


5 tons 


Examples of Other Materials Used in 
Large Quantity by the Industry 
Lumber 20,000,000 bd. ft. 
Plywood 2,000,000 sq.ft. 
Masonite 2,000,000 sq.ft. 
Celotex ... 2,000,000 sq. ft. 

Textiles for backdrops, 

cycloramas, etc. (can- 

vas, cheesecloth, etc.) 2,000,000 sq.ft. 
Textiles for diffusion 

cloth (canvas, denim, 


nylon, etc.) . 500,000 sq.ft. 


v - 4 ay 
ae 
V2 | 


drama “Young Man With a Horn." Cinematographer Ted 
McCord at extreme right, focussing his camera for this "shot." 


The last New Mexico legislature cre- 
ated an Economic Development Com- 
mission, and at the conference at Al- 
buquerque the state was described as 
one of the last of the great industrial 
frontiers, “blessed with about every- 
thing a chemist and engineer needs for 
a roaring industrial economy, but up to 
now very little is being done about it.” 
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CERAMICS... Pottery pioneers 


ERAMIC industry in the West 
c; has for the most part been run- 

ning along on a “business as 
usual” basis, incorporating only such 
industrial improvements as were gener- 
ated during the normal course of devel- 
oping events. 

But lately, a new and costly factor 
has been projected into this industry's 
midst, serving to stimulate research, im- 
provement, and innovations where pos- 
sible. 

Labor is that stimulant. Wage rates 
on the Pacific Coast in this industry have 
gone up faster than those of other sec- 
tions of the country. For instance, for a 
given type of job in a midwest factory 
where the wages for that job are $.90 to 
$1.12 per hour, California manufac- 
turers must pay $1.43 per hour for the 
same work. 

In order to cope with eastern compe- 
tition, Western ceramics manufacturers 
have taken a number of forward steps. 
Some of these are: 


Automatic jiggering on flatware.This 
operation used to be done by manually 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. 


operated machines; now they are auto- 
matically controlled. Production output 
has been at least doubled on that phase 
alone. 

A chain reaction was thereby set up, 
since faster operating kilns had to be 
developed to take this increased output. 
Hence, tunnel type kilns, a decided im- 
provement in design, are becoming uni- 
versally accepted by this industry. With- 
in the past year, firing times have been 
thus increased from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent. 

Methods of hydraulic pressing of 
cups, saucers, and creamers, etc., are 
now under study. Current practice is to 
cast such items, but hydraulic opera- 
tions may prove to be more efficient. 

In tile production, improved press- 
ing methods have been developed. 

Vitrified sewer pipe has heretofore 
been made on vertical presses ; now it is 
being made horizontally by extrusion 
processing, using auger machines. Re- 
sult is an improved product and reduced 
product cost, although production quan- 
tities are not appreciably stepped up. 


Generally, the industry is swinging 
toward mechanization, particularly in 
the materials handling phase. Pallets 
and conveyor systems are becoming 
more common. 


Members of the ceramic industry and 
of sections of the American Ceramic So- 
ciety have cooperated to establish edu- 
cational and research activities in cer- 
amic engineering at the University of 
California at Berkeley during 1948, and 
at UCLA during 1949. 

At Berkeley the emphasis is on tech- 
nology. Thorough studies are made of 
non-metallic raw materials such as talcs, 
clays, sands, perlites, and others that 
will involve use of such techniques as 
X-ray diffraction, spectrographic, pet- 
ropgraphic, and differential thermal an- 
alyses. These are supplemented by com- 
position studies involving phase rule 
investigations and applications, solid 
state reactions, and the relationship of 
all of these studies to production prob- 
lems. 


At Los Angeles the emphasis is on 
engineering. Problems involve forming, 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


: Expend- ‘ Expend- 
All Product ; All Product 7 
a of om workers Value ——. DB ona ie cae Workers a. oo. 
: b dded b : a 
—— lene lovennae re th plant & — (average (average manufacture ms 
oe for year) for 1947) — —_— for year) for 1947) ae 4 
STONE, CLAY AND GLASS PRODUCTS pad ant, Cement, hydraulic 
Montana . 53 ys) 502 $3,607 $217 California . 11 3,455 2,864 $30,039 $6,587 
Idaho ......... 28 328 272 1,614 274 da Gypsum Products 
Wyoming nT: 15 330 265 1,489 162 California . . 9 809 684 $6,660 
Colorado .- 108 2,430 2,169 11,966 3,964 Cut-Stone and Stone Products 
New Mexico 6 17 17 33 ee California 16 200 173 $893 $22 
Arizona 82 863 741 3,616 692 Gaskets and Asbestos Insulations 
Utah ... 58 1,092 934 5,627 4,234 California .. 23 423 336 $2,502 $208 
Nevada 22 407 357 2,942 * % Minerals (Ground or Treated) 
Total Mtn. 372 6,036 5,257 30,894 9,543 California ...... 18 1,050 817 $8,420 $860 
Washington 167 3,320 2,907 17,203 2,709 Miscellaneous Nonmetallic Mineral Products 
Oregon = 108 1,172 1,033 6,536 1,848 Washington .... 13 500 416 $3,201 
California 1,065 27,160 23,825 153,884 33,368 Structural Clay Products 
Total Pacific .... 1,340 31,652 27,765 177,623 37,925 Colorado ...... . 25 981 881 $3,405 $257 
Total Western 1,712 37,688 33,022 208,517 47,468 Arizona .......... 6 166 149 736 71 
Concrete and Plaster Products — M eeerei ; kin Bens rout — 
Colorado . 56 469 416 $2,392 $306 oe co , , , 
Ashes 65 636 545 2,623 432 ashington .... 19 631 577 2,681 373 
Utah 38 496 402 2,013 1,516 Cage : = od = 736 ne 
- ies > California _.... 89 4,022 3,604 18,357 2,579 
Total Men. - 159 1,601 1,363 = 7,028 2,254 Total Pacific... 124 4875 4,364 22,036 3,078 
Washington 108 1,072 928 5,103 771 Total Western 160 6,303 5,645 27,324 3,491 
Oregon 77 445 398 = 2,249 211 Brick and Hollow Tile 
California 483 5,938 5,219 32,495 10,652 Colorado .. 18 308 275 $1,188 $64 
Total Pacific 668 7,455 6,545 39,847 11,634 California ...... 35 908 819 3,651 444 
Total Western 827 9,056 7,908 46,875 13,888 Total Western 53 1,216 1,094 4,839 508 
Concrete Products Structural Clay Products (not elsewhere classified) 
Colorado . 51 370 338 1,875 265 Pottery and Related Products 
Arizona 60 517 438 2,138 340 California 263 5,239 4,905 $21,991 $2,354 
Utah 30 324 251 1,391 336 Earthenware Food Utensils 
Total Mtn. 163 1,415 1,202 6,264 1,154 California ...... 34 2,538 2,390 = $11,040 $1,270 
California 457 4,620 4,112 22,542 2,916 Pottery Products (not elsewhere classified) 
Total Western 620 6,035 5,314 28,806 4,070 California ...... 215 1,729 1,640 $5,705 $455 


** Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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Industry Needs Water 


Present total water use in Los An- 





ng geles, according to Samuel B. Morris, 
in general manager, Los Angeles Depart- 
ets ment, averages 350,000,000 gallons a 
ng day. This is an increase of more than 50 
per cent over the city’s needs in 1940. 
“a The amount of water required for each 
a resident of the city also has grown, 
= largely as a result of industrial expan- 
a sion, according to Morris. ‘‘Now it takes 
of 150 gallons of water a day for each resi- 
nd dent, exclusive of irrigation water, 
while the daily per capita use in 1940 
h was only 120 gallons.” 
of More Cottonseed 
cs California ranked fifth among the 
es states in receipts of cottonseed at mills 
as in October 1949, with 137,992 tons. 
et- | Arizona received tons 28,869. Com- 
n- bined tonnage from these two states, 
m- runs second only to Texas, whose re- 
ile ceipts totaled 357,969 tons. 
Wood Preservatives 


© Hand . ¢ lat . fi hi ing, Three Pacific Coast States 
by. and jiggering of dinner plates for Franciscan fine china at Gladding, McBean & Sian, Retell ascent 


Consumption, 1947 


Co. in Los Angeles. Man on the left is batting out pieces for jiggerman at the right. 








on Creosote 5 16,606,826 gals. 
; , a ; Petroleum 11,112,933 gals. 
ig, | drying, firing, and application of ther- tions are planned to complement each Miscellaneous ............... 11,426 gals. 
' modynamic principles to these studies, other as much as possible. Total Liquids -...............28,531,185 gals. 
s saainil ci Maisaitaliliaane Wen cealitiliaas iia cli aN, Beet Bit ad Chromated Zinc 
i as well as etermining the re ationship estanc - ivities in any Dranch o Chloride 892,753 lbs. 
of these studies to material properties. ceramics will be largely controlled by Wolman Salts .... .... 551,704 Ibs. 
~? Research activities at the two institu- the interest shown by industry. Femmnenianngeanel 912,363 Mee. 
lew 
it & 
ip- (Figures from 1947 U. S. Census of Manufactures. Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 
nt 
‘ Expend- ‘ Expend- 
All Product'n : All Product'n 7 
Total itures Total itures 
Employes Workers Value Employes Workers Value 
87 number of for new b f f 
ectakitsh ae ae, —— 7 plant & ‘establish. Number Number ates ~” ame 
ments ge g manutacture equip- ments (average (average manufacture equip- 
for year) —_ for 1947) avant for year) _ for 1947) aad 
. Leather and Leather Products Miscellaneous Leather Goods 
22 Montana . 1 % * * % * % oe California . 34 429 308 $1,578 $36 
, Idaho .... 4 14 13 $54 $2 Saddlery, Harness and Whips 
08 j Wyoming . 1 weseeoes ae me =* California ...... 9 126 110 $611 $8 
« c 7 * 
oe a“ " oe - = . Leather Goods (not elsewhere classified) 
60 . oo : os: os oe California .... 25 303 198 $967 $28 
ite... 2 ae Jewelry and Silverware 
| Nevada .... 1 s * ¢ % Oe * California . 115 1,026 877 $5,737 $59 
Total Mtn. 37 1,211 1,016 4,457 89 Jewelry (precious metal) 
57 Washington 19 395 354 1,799 49 California ....... 87 580 488 $3,660 $27 
71 Oregon .... 26 335 292 1,370 93 Silverware and Plated Ware 
85 California ae 247 5,790 4,957 25,381 1,071 California . 13 365 313 $1,607 $30 
13 Total Pacific 292 6,520 5,603 28,550 1,213 tails Raiiiiaemninntin oat Mila 
73 Total Western 329 7,731 6,619 33,007 1,302 California . 11 314 285 $1,226 $35 
26 Leather Tanning and Finishing Toys and Sporting Goods 
79 California a 693 631 $5,236 $118 Colorado .... 21 745 692 $2,091 $51 
78 Industrial Leather Belting Washington 33 216 189 670 27 
91 California 12 611 430 $2,299 $27 Oregon . 20 208 194 729 29 
California . 199 2,049 1,774 7,608 488 
64 ies oe a = itnin $0 Total Pacific. 252 2,473 2.157 9,007 544 
: a = : al Weste ,218 2,849 11,098 595 
44 California 75 «2,495 2,234 9,804 Se | he = 
08 Total Pacific 82 2.607 2.337 10.279 396 Games and Toys (not elsewhere classified) 
. ia ad : California -..... 75 798 673 $3,273 $217 
Leather Work Gloves ‘ d Athletic Good 
4l Californi 16 171 148 $562 $8 ; Sporting an etic Goods 
— ais . California 95 739 652 $2,614 $142 
54 oe Luggage Office Supplies 
California 40 839 714 $3,808 $369 California ...... 56 572 436 $3,377 $191 
2 Handbags and Small Leather Goods Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
0 California 35 326 294 $1,177 $19 California 12 199 150 $1,342 $89 
Handbags and Purses Hand Stamps and Stencils 
55 California .. 28 287 260 $1,017 $19 California .... 34 189 140 $997 $58 
* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. * * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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PLASTICS...a growing Western industry 


(U.S. Department of Commerce Report) 
HERE is a large potential growth 
for the resins and plastics indus- 
try on the West Coast in view of 

the population growth and increased 
use of consumers products. A tabula- 
tion of products would include parts for 
automobiles, electrical equipment, ra- 
dios, refrigerators, and other items that 
could consume around 180 million 
pounds of resins and plastics materials. 
However, only about half of this amount 
or 90 million pounds of resins and ma- 
terials will be consumed for converting 
purposes in 1949, 

The West Coast has few large assem- 
bly industries and these industries in the 
east provide the largest market either 
direct or indirect for eastern plastics 
materials suppliers. On the West Coast 
there is no production of plastics ma- 
terials except phenolformaldehyde and 
urea-formaldehyde resins, and ion ex- 
change resins by one company. 

Almost all molding compounds con- 
sumed come from the east and molding 
is largely a custom operation. Phenolic 
resins consumed for plywood, hard- 
wood and fiber bonding in the West 
are now made almost exclusively in that 
area. 


About 5 or 6 million pounds of low- 
pressure laminates from polyesters will 
be manufactured on the West Coast. 
High-pressure laminates, however, will 
continue to be largely shipped from the 
east. Most laminating resins are made 
in the east while about half of the sur- 
face coating resins that are consumed 
in the West are manufactured on the 
West Coast. 


Another Stick or 
Two of Candy 

California advanced from fourth 
place to third place in candy manufac- 
turing from 1946 to 1948, according 
to the Department of Commerce re- 
port “Confectionery Sales and Distribu- 
tion in 1948.”" NewYork is in first place. 
Upwards of 2.5 billion pounds of candy 
are produced annually, about 18 pounds 
per capita, but California's per capita 
sales are only 17.8. 

Sales of confectionery manufacturer- 
wholesalers in the package goods line 
increased in California from 17,075,- 
000 pounds in 1947 to 25,310,000 
in 1947 to 20,675,000 pounds in 1948. 
Bulk and penny goods also declined in 
sales. In 1947, 13,470,000 pounds were 
sold, in 1948, sales totaled 12,572,000 
pounds. 
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Wee Bit of Uranium Timber Land Speculation 

Two hundred pounds of uranium So far as lumbermen are concerned, 
metal produced from uranium oxide 
purchased by the Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works from processors of domestic 
ore in the Colorado area has been autho- Subsurface resources, so that speculators 
rized for use under Atomic Energy cannot file mining claims free on timber 
Commission license in non-Commission _Jand and then re-sell the timber, accord- 
research oe mn = pa a ing to R. T. Titus, executive vice-presi- 
It will be specially produced and fabri- gent of the Western Forest Industries 
cated in the form of rods by Mallinck- Ts eae a bef 
rodt at their St. Louis plant. The retail Association, in a onmenent Caner 6 ae 
price will be approximately $50 a cent conference on revision of the min- 
pound. ing laws held at Spokane. 


the most needed change in the general 
mining laws is separation of surface and 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA REQUIREMENTS 


Prepared by Department of Chemical Engineering and Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University of Utah 
(Area of which Salt Lake City is the business center, and extending Westward into 
eastern Nevada, northward to Boise, Idaho, eastward almost to the Continental 
Divide, southward to the Grand Canyon.) 
Units: Short tons 


Other 

Soluble Other 

Inorganic Alkali Inorganic industrial Heavy 
Industry Caustic Acids Chlorides Salts Gases Chemicals 
Petroleum Refining 150 ee 1,610 10 50 
Agriculture .......... S eeecak> Xue 77,100 ae kee 18,840 
Metallurgical _...... 440 SRP eee See ei 490 
tesa . 470 3,000 1,500 760 7,400 1,010 
Public Utilities...... uae “Ses tm 20 See 150 
Building ............... age Seiah eas Me ee ae 
CN sic anes tata 2,600 1,600 BO = assis 4,010 
Not Classified -....... 400 Re: icv 830 SO sic 


Total Consumed... 1,460 60,300 80,200 += 33,650 ~—:11,400 24,550 
Total Produced ; 59,000 184,000 23,220 15,000 292,000 


Allied Materials 


Units: Short tons 


Portiand Insulating Gypsum, Lime 

Industry Clays Cement Materials Limestone Other 

Petroleum Refining... 1,650 (  eeeeeeeeeecaneeeeeee ewes 
Metallurgical -.......... ee ee 110,850 
ee a a eens 71,510 cdaliiatos 
ES ; 1,450 ‘peeiemaa 
OS eee 386,000 11,600 43,000,000 172,700 
REI: eScnucdiisiasbionis itincaiee eee ee a ee 
Not Classified _............. URE et ees a= 
Total Consumed............ 184,490 386,000 SR vcore 172,700 
Total Produced .......... 181,870 386,000 30,100 86,196,650 172,700 
Fuels and By-Products 
Fuels, Heavy 

Lubricants Petroleum, Natural 

from Coal Tar Organic Solid 
Industry Coal? Petroleum Fractions* Solvents® Waxes Bitumens 

(Units) 1,000 Tons 1,000 Bbi. Tons Bbi. Tons Tons 
eee ee ee meee , A 
Transportation ...... 1,030 7,380 1,250 2,000 Berea ieee 
ae acta Samet? | abaek 6,620 Bees ees 
NR sists incertae a | Nr a 4,800 
OS See arte aigiae) OLN eat 3,480 50 Sets 
Not Classified _.... 520 6,790 13,000 20,940 ee 550 
Total Consumed..... 3,810 14,170 95,870 26,420 1,010 5,350 


Total Produced...... 6,700 15,590 152,650 190,640 2,165 59,800 


1 Utah coal only, domestic heating not considered. 

2 Creosote, heavy coal tar acids and bases, road oil, coke not used by metallurgical industry. 
8 Includes light coal tar acids, alcohols, etc. 

« Coking coal only. 


Organic Chemicals 
Units: Short tons 


Other Natura! Synthetic 

Beet Organic Organic 

Industry Sugar Chemicals Chemicals 
Petroleum Refining - Spcomabisteiota ace ae 30 620 
NR tet cate eee ee Tc gang noes 320 
Mining, Milling, and Quarrying... -....... setae 9,300 
ee 34,400 600 80 
i tecetee Sadauttl, ™ epee 310 230 
NE III isis cncscccosciseccicisasrneeces RD 940 10,550 
UD oe Cie 220,000 1,880 9,000 
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®@ Davis Dam on the lower Colorado River will store 1,800,000 acre ft. of water in lake 67 miles long; provides 225,000 kva of power. 


Congress May Authorize Needed 
Basic Study of West’s Resources 


HE natural resource foundation 

j of the Western states economy is 
richer and more varied than in any 
other section of the country. These 


Western resources are still largely un- 
explored. 


Programs designed to establish a 
more complete and scientific foundation 
for the natural resources of the country 
and to shorten the period for comple- 
tion of these essential studies will be 
considered by Congress early in 1950. 


The effective use of the surface of 
the earth and its resources requires ex- 
tensive and, for certain purposes, de- 
tailed knowledge of the physical and 
geologic character of the materials of 
which it is formed and of its topogra- 
phy. These physical characteristics are 
best portrayed on maps which show the 
variations in elevation and the geo- 
logical characteristics of the materials 
forming the surface and subsurface 
structure of the earth. 

Topographic maps on which contour 
lines (lines of equal elevation) show- 
ing surface characteristics and geologic 
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By DR. J. R. MAHONEY 
Senior Specialist 
Natural Resources and Public Domain 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 
(On leave from Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, University of Utah) 


maps showing both the basal hard-rock 
geology and the surficial characteristics 
of the accumulated weathered soil man- 
tel are usually beyond the resources of 
any one type of map user. The actual 
and potential uses are numerous, but 
topographic and geologic mapping have 
been provided only in those areas where 
the United States Geological Survey, 
acting alone or in cooperation with 
states and other agencies, has carried 
on a mapping program. 

Although topographic mapping has 
been carried on in a limited way for 
almost 100 years, only about 25 per 
cent of the area of the United States 
and Alaska is adequately covered with 
topographic maps, an additional 25 per 
cent being very poorly mapped. 

While current needs are rapidly ex- 
panding, the rate of the present map- 


ping program will require 60 years to 
cover the rest of the country. Geological 
maps on scales as large as one inch to 
the mile are available for only 10 per 
cent of the area of the United States. In 
the public-land states of the West, it is 
only half as much, and on the public 
domain, over which the United States 
has exclusive jurisdiction, the percent- 
age is less than 5. For Alaska, 98 per 
cent of which is under federal jurisdic- 
tion, no more than 2 per cent of the area 
is adequately mapped. On the basis of 
the current program it will require from 
60 to 75 years to complete the geologic 
mapping program. 

The cadastral surveying of the public 
domain is far from complete. A total of 
116,000,000 acres in the eleven West- 
ern states have not been surveyed. Prob- 
ably as much as 50,000,000 acres that 
have been surveyed under the older pro- 
grams will need to be re-surveyed, since 
the old markings have been lost and 
surveys are inadequate for present-day 
uses. 
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The location of the unsurveyed public 
domain is as follows: 


Arizona ..............24,000,000 acres 
California -16,000,000 acres 
Colorado . . 2,000,000 acres 
Idaho .. . 9,000,000 acres 
Montana ...10,000,000 acres 
Nevada 21,000,000 acres 
New Mexico 10,000,000 acres 
Oregon . 5,000,000 acres 
Utah . ........10,000,000 acres 
Washington . 6,000,000 acres 
Wyoming . 3,000,000 acres 

Total 116,000,000 acres 


A comprehensive program to provide 
these surveys and maps has been em- 
bodied in a bill that will be considered 
by Congress during the early part of 
the second session. 


The objective of the bill as set forth 
in Section 2 is ‘‘to establish accelerated 
programs of topographic, geological, 
geodetic and hydrographic surveying 
and mapping of the United States, its 
territories and possessions and offshore 
areas, and the cadastral surveying of the 
public domain and other federal public 
lands, in order that suitable surveys and 
maps will be available” for the numer- 
ous uses for which these surveys and 
maps are needed within the shortest 
period of time consistent with the or- 
derly recruiting of personnel and the 
effective scheduling of programs. 

Fundamental Mapping 

The bill establishes the responsibility 
of the Geological Survey for the com- 
pletion of the topographic mapping of 
the United States within a period of 20 
years, and the geologic mapping within 
a period of 30 years. It authorizes acceler- 
ated topographic and geologic mapping 
programs in Alaska and in other terri- 
tories and possessions on a scale and 

scope sufficient to meet the needs for 
the effective development of resources 
and the orderly settlement of such terri- 
tories and possessions. It also provides 
for geological mapping of submarine 
areas offshore from the United States, its 
territories and possessions as may be re- 
quired for the effective and orderly de- 
velopment of the mineral and other 
resources. 


Section 4 provides for the establish- 
ment of adequate geodetic control 
points and authorizes the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey to “provide surveys 
and charts with adequate submarine 
contours of offshore areas of the United 
States, its territories and pOssessions, at 
scheduled rates which will make suit- 
able data available in time to meet the 
requirements for effective and orderly 
development of mineral, aquatic and 
other marine resources.” 

Section 5 of the bill provides for a 
10-year program for the completion of 
the cadastral surveying of the public 
domain and “those parts of Alaska 
where surveys are most needed.” 
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The inadequacy and fragmentary na- 
ture of the present basic data program 
may be characterized as follows: 

1. No satisfactory determination has 
yet been made of the gross quantities 
of water available in each catchment or 
drainage basin. Precipitation is now re- 
corded at a limited number of stations 
but these have been located with insuf- 
ficient attention to the needs for reliable 
and adequate sampling of precipitation 
and other climatological phenomena. 

2. No program has been formulated 
to convert available precipitation rec- 
ords into quantities of water that could 
serve as a beginning point for a sys- 
tematic water resource accounting. 

3. The volume of surface stream run- 
off is the only other phase of the hydro- 
logic cycle for which quantitative data 
have been systematically collected. 
Stream measurements have, however, 
been restricted to the large rivers, their 
major subdivisions, and a few other 
streams. 


Another program of great importance 
to the West is also ready for the con- 
sideration of Congress. This will estab- 
lish a comprehensive program for the 
collection and analysis of the metero- 
logic, hydrologic, geologic and other 
data required for a broad scientific foun- 
dation for the full development of the 
country’s water resources. 


Throughout the past 20 years there 
has been a rapidly growing realization 
on the part of the thinking public that 
fresh water is our most precious natural 
resource. This statement is equally true 
for the humid east as well as for the 
arid West. 


Use of water for domestic, industrial, 
irrigation, and other needs has expand- 
ed to such a degree that many localities 
have reached the limit of economic de- 
velopment that can be sustained from 
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4. Almost completely lacking are 
measurements or even identification of 
location and character of subsurface 
water movements and storage. The con- 
ditions of subsurface water flow and 
storage are infinitely more complex than 
surface flow and storage of water. Ef- 
fective management requires extensive 
studies that generally have not yet been 
made. 


5. The area of greatest deficiency in 
accumulated data and research in the 


hydrologic cycle is evapotranspiration, 
or the process of returning water to the 
atmosphere by transpiration through 
plants or in evaporation from water and 
land surfaces. 


6. The failure to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the various agencies engaged 
in research and measurement of the 
various features of the hydrologic cycle 
is another fundamental weakness in the 
present basic data foundation of water 
resources. 





existing water supplies: and unfortu- 
nately some areas have gone far beyond 
this limit, especially areas dependent 
upon ground water supplies. Some large 
metropolitan districts have already em- 
barked on costly projects for importa- 
tion of water from areas where the de- 
mand has not yet reached the limit of 
available supply, but some communities 
will find it impossible to augment their 
supplies and others actually face liqui- 
dation of part of their industry and 
population, 


Federal construction and action pro- 
grams for the development of the na- 
tion’s water resources have now grown 
to very large proportions, actually uti- 
lizing greater appropriations than all 
other natural resources programs com- 
bined. The legislation proposed in this 
bill is designed to bring the federal 
basic-data program into harmony with 
the size and scope of the federal de- 
velopment program in water resources, 
especially the numerous construction 
and water management projects. 


The logic and basic soundness of 
completing hydrologic studies, well in 
advance of project planning, would 
seem self-evident and overwhelming. 
The meager cost of these surveys in 
comparison with project costs would in- 
dicate that inertia and failure to visual- 
ize the real need accounts for the 
situation rather than the lack of funds 
for basic studies. 

Objective of the bill as set forth in 
Section 2 is “to establish a comprehen- 
sive and adequate basic-data program in 
water resources and to provide for its 
maintenance in order that the full po- 
tential of the nation’s water resources 
may be developed for all beneficial uses 
and that there may be adequate hydro- 
logic and geologic data for the effective 
control, prevention, or reduction of the 
harmful or destructive powers of 
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water.”” To implement these broad ob- 
jectives, the bill provides a complete 
and integrated program to replace the 
present fragmentary, inadequate, and 
uncoordinated program in this field. 


All features of the hydrologic cycle 
are provided for, and the responsibilities 
are apportioned between the Weather 
Bureau and the Geological Survey on 
the basis of their customary line of func- 
tioning. Work now undertaken by the 
two agencies will be continued, but on 
a scale sufficient to fully accomplish the 
stated objectives, and their activities will 
be expanded to cover important features 
of the hydrologic cycle now neglected 
and other federal and state agencies will 
be brought into a full-scale program de- 


signed to meet all needs. Provisions are 
made for the research that may be 
needed to improve the processes of data- 
gathering and the development of a 
more complete understanding of the 
various forces and factors affecting the 
amounts and availability of water. 


Cooperate With Other Agencies 

The bill provides that the program 
shall include data and material originat- 
ing with other federal and non-federal 
agencies or individuals when deter- 
mined to be of acceptable standards and 
accuracy. It accords specific recognition 
to the important position and responsi- 
bilities of the states and local govern- 
ments in basic data in water resources 
by providing for joint programs with 


these agencies and also with educational 
institutions. 

A number of important provisions 
are made to integrate the extensive 
hydrologic research program of the fed- 
eral government and to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication by the Weather Bureau 
and the Geological Survey. Hydrologic 
and related research carried on by other 
federal departments and agencies (es- 
pecially in the Department of Agricul- 
ture) as a necessary part of programs 
in soil and water resource control and 
management, in timber and crop pro- 
duction and in other activities involv- 
ing the use and control of water re- 
sources which has general application 
and usefulness shall be utilized as far 
as may be practical, to meet the require- 
ments of the program. 





Industrial Expansion Program for 
Colorado Communities Launched 


concentrated in the northeastern 

section of this country. About 65 
per cent of all U. S. manufacturing is 
concentrated in 9 per cent of the na- 
tion’s area, in the northeastern part of 
the country. This includes New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
small manufacturing centers in New 
England. 

In the West, by comparison, about 
11 per cent of the nation’s manufactur- 
ing is spread over 61 per cent of its 
area. It is significant to note that be- 
tween 1940 and 1948 the Western 
states increased in population more than 
33 per cent. Since population and in- 
dustry factors are closely related, it fol- 
lows that the increase in industry must 
become correspondent. 


Industry in the east has reached the 
saturation point. More than half the 
New England states now have in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent unemployed. By con- 
trast, Colorado and the Rocky Moun- 
tain region figures run from 2 to 4 per 
cent. 

Increase in unemployment during 
1949 in other areas of the nation, and 
the growing realization of its implica- 
tions, have led to efforts by Colorado 
Resources Development Council to take 
steps attempting of offset potential un- 
employment and, at the same time, di- 
recting industry in other areas inter- 
ested in locating or relocating in the 
West to settle within Colorado. 


CRDC has attempted to set up a com- 
munity industrial expansion program in 


[concentrt and population are both 
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all cities and towns within Colorado. 
That such a program can be successful 
is exemplified by the results achieved 
in Colorado Springs, where 23 new in- 
dustries have been established in the 
last 24 months. CRDC is seeking, on a 
proportionate scale, to assist the remain- 
der of Colorado’s communities to do 
as well. 


The Council's industrial expansion 
program is novel in a sense that it is at- 
tempting on both an individual and a 
state level to integrate activity of this 
nature in such a fashion that the maxi- 
mum results will be achieved with the 
minimum amount of effort. 

The latter is important in that occa- 
sional small communities often are dis- 
inclined to bestir themselves in their 
own behalf because of imagined or 
actual obstacles. 

Briefly, the first step in the program 
is for a representative of the CRDC to 
address in each community a representa- 
tive gathering of leaders in the respec- 
tive area. Those present are asked to 
set up within the area an industrial de- 
velopment committee made up of busi- 


nessmen and representatives from local 
service clubs and the local chamber of 
commerce. 


Second step is for the committee to 
make a survey of the community’s re- 
sources, such as industries, available 
plant sites, labor supply, housing, 
power, water, schools, etc. It is pointed 
out that this can be done quite simply 
—usually on the intimate knowledge of 
the community which the members 
themselves automatically possess. 

Attention is called to the information 
possessed by the local utility, railroads, 
newspapers, educational institutions, 
banks, attorneys and the like, who, of 
necessity, have much of this informa- 
tion. In addition, CRDC furnishes 
whatever information the community 
needs and does not at present have. 

Third, once a list is made of the type 
of industry now in the community, the 
owners are contacted and asked what 
type of contracts they have had and now 
have. Meeting with the committee, the 
CRDC attempts to determine what type 
of contracts these same industries could 
use. 

The Council then furnishes informa- 
tion on where and whom to contact in 
order to make the proper efforts to se- 
cure new contracts. 

Fourth, with the foregoing informa- 
tion, the committee, with assistance of 
the Council, attempts to determine what 
type of new industry, just one, would 
prove an advantage to the community. 

Once this is determined, the CRDC 
informs the committee where industries 
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of this type now are located in other 
sections of the country. The committee 
is told of the size of this type of indus- 
try, and figures are furnished pertinent 
to stability, estimated payroll, etc., of 
the particular concern. 


Once this is known, the committee 
attempts to decide what advantages 
their community can offer this new in- 
dustry. Would they do as Boulder, Colo- 
rado, did for Esquire Magazine and float 
a stock issue in the community to erect 
a building ? Would they furnish a plant 
site as Colorado Springs has done for 
several industries? Would the commu- 
nity underwrite the cost of the move 
for the industry from outside the state to 
within Colorado? 


Get Facts and Figures 

Facts and figures are gathered perti- 
nent to lower overhead, climate, more 
desirable labor, adequate housing, more 
beneficial recreation facilities, favor- 
able tax structure, etc. 

The committee then selects one or 
more of its members, and, with a rep- 
resentative of the CRDC, prepares to 
travel to the area in which the desired 
industry is located. 


The owner or principal stockholders 
are contacted and attempts are made to 
convince them that it would be to their 
advantage to move to Colorado. Empha- 
sis, of course, is placed upon the most 
desirable industrial location factors . 

Though all claims are backed with 


appropriate accurate data, it is not the 
purpose of this program to secure just 
























Colorado's 
mining 
resources offer 
untouched 
opportunities. 
Climax 
Molybdenum's 
big mine at 
the crest of the 
Continental 
Divide handles 
6,000 tons 
daily of flotation 
mill tailings 
through this 
spiral 
concentrator 
for the 
recovery of 
tungsten 
concentrate. 





any industry. If the industry is a product 
of boom times and cannot survive 
through normal years, it follows that 
its failure would undoubtedly be a lia- 
bility to the community and therefore 
to the state. 


Help on Contracts 
An attempt to interest a particular 
new industry toward locating in a spe- 
cific area is done with the paramount 
thought that it is as much to the indus- 
try’s advantage to move to the commu- 
nity as it is for the community to have it. 


As an adjunct of the foregoing pro- 
gram, the CRDC also seeks to assist 
Colorado businessmen in all of Colo- 
rado’s 63 counties in procedures and 
methods to be followed in order to 
secure government contracts or sub- 
contracts. 


In the past, lack of knowledge as to 
how to secure government contracts has 
prevented Colorado industries from get- 
ting their just share of federal business. 


CRDC has furnished information and 
is continuing to do so to Colorado busi- 
nesses on how local concerns can sell 
their surplus products abroad under the 
Marshall Plan. 


The council furnished information 
on the names and addresses of all mili- 
tary procurement agencies in the United 
States and the types of items they need; 
and all information on foreign purchas- 
ing commissions and their addresses 
throughout the world. 
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The program already has begun to 
bear fruit. At a meeting in Sterling, 
Colorado, representatives of seven Colo- 
rado communities met and discussed 
plans for the expansion or addition of 
many industries. 

Included were: seed cleaning and 
treating, alfalfa dehydrating, soy bean 
processing, starch processing, manufac- 
ture of paper from surplus straw, a 
manufacturing creamery, a processing 
plant for surplus potatoes, potato chips 
and canned potatoes, safflower process- 
ing, food dehydration and canning, 
flour milling, and the development of 
handcraft industry. 


Other items discussed included fur- 
ther study for obtaining a reduction and 
equalization in freight rates, low-cost 
power, lower cost fuels, and the secur- 
ing of complete information which 
would be of interest to a prospective 
manufacturer in the area. 


Results Already 

A committee was set up and already 
preliminary studies by the CRDC indi- 
cate that the area will benefit from sev- 
eral new plants of the aforementioned 
types. 

As it now stands, these communities 
who, collectively, are the state of Colo- 
rado, realize what tools are necessary in 
order to get the job done. Knowing this, 
their attitude may be summed up in 
four words: “Let’s Get to Work.” This 
is the pioneer spirit, as applicable in 
1950 as it was 100 years ago. 
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--. and be assured of Top Performance 


Because each condenser installation presents an individual combina- 
tion of conditions, it is not possible to recommend any one alloy that 
will give complete satisfaction under all operating conditions. 

For example: in the condensers (shown above) being made by the 
Elliott Co. of Jeannette, Pa. for the Ohio Edison Company, the tubes are 
Revere Admiralty Metal, inhibited to resist dezincification. This metal 
also is highly resistant to other forms of attack. The result is a set of 
condenser tubes that are best suited to the operating conditions of 
this particular installation. 

To find the alloy or combination of alloys best suited to meet the 
specific operating conditions of your condensers, Revere offers you the 
help of its Technical Advisory Service. Working with the engineers 
of the country’s leading users of condensers and heat exchangers these 
capable consultants, over the years, have helped solve many and 
varied types of problems. This knowledge and experience is at your 
service, ready to help you get longer life from your condensers. 

That’s why Revere suggests that, before you specify your next new 
set of condenser tubes or replace those in one of your present installa- 
tions, be sure to look into Revere. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ull.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors 
Everywhere. Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles. 
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look into 


View of condenser built by the Elliott Co. for the 
Mad River Station of the Ohio Edison Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. It is an 18,200 sq. ft. tw o-pass ‘divided 
water-box type, equipped with 3480 1” O.D. x 
#18 B.W.G. x 20° 3” long Arsenical Admiralty 
Revere Tubes. 





TUBE PLATE OF REVERE MUNTZ 
METAL for an 11,000 sq. ft. surface condenser, 
to be installed for a Texas utility, being drilled 
in the shops of the Elliott Co., at Jeannette, Pa. 
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%* Indicates Santa Fe 
Traffic Office 
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Santa Fe Traffic Offices 
are conveniently located to 
serve freight shippers in all 

parts of the nation 


Wherever you are located in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, there is a 
Santa Fe freight representative assigned 
to your locality and at your service. 


Each traffic office has direct commu- 
nication by telephone or teletype with 
other Santa Fe offices, and are fully 
equipped to give you promptly the 
information and service you want. 

Santa Fe freight men know their 
business. They know your territory 
and ours—and your local freight prob- 
lems, too. Because these men believe 
in giving service, you will find it worth 
while to call them about your freight 
shipments. 


Look over this listing of traffic offices 
and call the one nearest you for friend- 
ly, helpful Santa Fe service. 


SHIP via 
Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 













































Santa Fe Traffic Office Centers 





Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chanute, Kan. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterrey, Mex. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Western 
Electroplating 
Industry Expands 


By ELBURN MARCUM 


Technical Service Representative 
Sodium Products Division 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


EST COAST manufacturers 
WX and job platers emerged from 

the war both wiser and better 
equipped to cope with the peaceful 
commercial world. They were armed 
with skill, initiative, and modern plants, 
and geared for mass production. 

Conversion of war plants to domestic 
production furnished the quantity of 
materials necessary to keep the plating 
plants in operation. 

To gain an idea of the expansion and 
shift of this industry to modern meth- 
ods, the increase in gallons of plating 
solution used might be taken as an 
index. Using figures of the du Pont 
Corp. to establish this index (and they 
are only one of the suppliers of such 
solutions) we find: 

1946 consumption of plating solution 

was 180 per cent of that in 1945; 
1947 consumption of plating solution 
was 290 per cent of that in 1945; 
1948 consumption of plating solution 
was 350 per cent of that in 1945. 
Much Modernization 

These figures in themselves offer 
proof of the modernization that has 
taken place in the past four years. 

There are approximately 660,000 gal- 
lons of plating solution in the eleven 
Western states. 501,000 gallons, or 
76%, are of the most modern types of 
solutions. 12% are such solutions as 
dull nickel and duplex copper, used 
where they are more adaptable than the 
so-called modern type. 

A break-down of this total to deter- 
mine the amount of various plating 
baths according to metals used, shows 
33% in nickel, 23% in copper, 21% 
in chrome, 12% in zinc, 8% in cad- 
mium, 2% in brass and bronze, and 1% 
divided between tin, gold, and silver. 

Distribution break-down shows that 
74% of the plating solution gallonage 
goes to southern California; 20% goes 
to the San Francisco Bay area; and the 
remaining 6% goes to the northwest 
and remaining areas in the eleven 
Western states. 

In that area there are approximately 
1,260 plants engaged in electroplating 
or related departments, with 1,082 of 
them in California, according to the 
1949 market map of ‘Metal Finishing.”’ 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Miscellaneous Products 


. Expend- 
All Product'n * 

mn al Employes Werkers Value oo. 
establish- Number Number added by plant & 
maaabs (average (average manufacture equip- 
for year) for 1947) —— 

Meat Packing, Wholesale 
Colorado ........ 32 3,231 2,686 $15,786 $1,771 
Arizona .......... 18 530 445 2,049 77 
RIN cecssaictsacincs 23 750 594 3,753 512 
Total Mtn. ...... 73 4,511 3,725 21,588 2,360 
Washington... 62 2,468 1,977 13,092 1,076 
Oregon ........ ; 32 1,210 910 5,544 834 
California ..... 133 10,353 7,969 51,240 5,207 
Total Pacific... 227 14,031 10,856 69,843 7,117 


Total Western 300 18,542 14,581 
Poultry Dressing, Wholesale 


91,431 9,477 


Washington .... 15 354 326 $1,491 $4 
Oregon ............ 16 553 474 2,560 140 
California ...... 39 927 828 3,374 380 
Total Pacific... 70 1,834 1,628 7,425 524 
Confectionery and Related Products 
California ...... 173 5,260 4,283 $28,687 $2,048 
Confectionery Products 
Colorado ........ 16 472 349 $1,784 $41 
a oe gecccae 15 724 630 4,116 123 
Total Mtn. ...... 31 1,196 979 5,900 164 
California ..... 166 5,010 4,084 25,616 1,917 
Total Western 197 6,206 5,063 31,516 2,081 
Chocolate and Cocoa Products 
California _.... 3 183 138 $2,602 $95 
Instruments and Related Products 
Montana ........ 1 * * * % * % * 
I d a ho NR 2 * & % % * * % 
Colorado ........ 18 360 282 $1,737 
New Mexico.... 1 * * * % *  % 
Arizona .......... 4 6 6 35 
I ects 4 27 24 a 
N ev ada es Ss s * * *& *& * a 
Total Mtn....... 30 393 312 1,866 85 
Washington .... 18 96 73 =. s . * 
Oregon .......... 11 * ¢ * © * * + * 
California ...... 257 6,776 5,298 * & * 
Total Pacific... 286 6,872 5,371 ee tes 
Total Western 316 7,265 5,683 1,866 85 
Mechanical Measuring Instruments 
California ...... 42 2,926 2,313 $12,031 $760 
Medical Instruments and Supplies 
California -..... 85 668 502 $3,545 $102 
Surgical Appliances and Supplies 
California ...... 54 468 352 $1,964 $68 
Photographic Equipment 
California ...... 67 1,229 962 $5,980 $536 
Vegetable and Animal Oils 
Asinons. .......... 8 237 206 $2,889 $90 
Washington... 24 271 224 3,120 288 
Oregon ..... sox 11 178 146 3,197 160 
California ...... 70 2,693 2,233 46,600 3,682 
Total Pacific... 105 3,142 2,603 52,917 4,130 
Total Western 113 3,379 2,809 58,695 4,220 
Cottonseed Oil Mills 
California ...... 7 529 427 $8,825 $801 
Marine Animal Oils 
California ...... 9 182 162 $873 $145 
Grease and Tallow 
California ...... 33 857 773 $9,388 $879 
Soap and Related Products 
California ...... 124 2,860 1,698 $40,639 $2,749 
Costume Jewelry and Notions 
California ..... 65 589 513 $2,252 $83 
Costume Jewelry 
California ...... 32 234 210 $868 $47 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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(Guanuifeed, To save 


TIME, WORK AND CASH 













“The tougher the job, the tougher the 
tools have gotta be—for me that’s 


RigaiDs.” 


If this Housing ever 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free 


RibkgéAID’s 


guarantee means no 
pipe wrench housing 
expense—at all, ever 


@ Workers everywhere like the work-saver 
features that make Rimaip the world’s fa- 
vorite. Housing is guaranteed against break- 
age or distortion. Adjusting nut spins easily 
in all sizes 6" to 60." Handy pipe scale on 
hookjaw. Instant-action non-slip, non-lock 
jaws. Powerful comfort-grip I-beam handle 
with flared end that won’t let your hand 
slip off. RImaiDs save your time and money. 
Buy them at your Supply House. 





THE RIDGE TOOL CO. ® ELYRIA, OHIO 
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ELECTROPLATING 


(Continued from page 78) 


The 1949 Hand Book of the Los An- 
geles Branch of American Electroplaters 
Society lists only 350 plants on the 
West Coast who are actively engaged 
in plating. Of these, 250 are job shops 
and 100 are manufacturers. This indi- 
cates that job shop operations consti- 
tute a large portion of plating activity. 

It is estimated that these job plating 
plants gross approximately $7,000,000 
annually, based on present business. 


Two Classes of Shops 

In general, job shop activities are di- 
vided into two classes. First and more 
important is metal finishing of produc- 
tion work from manufacturers. Second 
(and although less important it is still 
a necessary operation ), is the refinishing 
of used materials. This latter is usually 
a smaller operation, involving only one 
or a few items from any given customer, 
and is an “over the counter’’ business. 

To give a clear picture of the work 
done by job shops would be as difficult 
as to describe all the shades of color in 
the spectrum. One job shop owner indi- 
cates that he has more than 1,000 cus- 
tomers (manufacturers) on his active 
list, most of whom furnish many dif- 
ferent items for metal finishing. 

These items - to - be - plated run the 
gamut of industrial production from 
ball point pens to builders’ hardware, 
including a host of unidentifiable items. 
The amount of each item may vary from 
a few to many thousands, or from a 
few pounds to several tons, depending 
upon the item. 


(Figures from 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures. 


In a typical job shop, the list of items 
plated today would have to be almost 
completely revised within a few days. 

Some plants are not set up to handle 
such a variety of work, but may spe- 
cialize in certain fields, such as plating 
zinc die castings and brass castings in 
large quantity on automatic machines. 
In this type of plant, it is uneconomical 
to operate unless like parts number in 
the tens of thousands. 

This type of plant contributes largely 
to a desirable overall competitive mar- 
ket for the products, since a large 
amount may be finished at a minimum 
cost. 

In contrast, other shops of importance 
do a great variety of work but they are 
geared to handle smaller quantities of 
any given item. This means that a manu- 
facturer may produce in any quantity 
and find a job en with equip- 
ment geared to handle that quantity 
efficiently, and at a minimum cost. 


Plating Departments 

Manufacturers who do their own 
plating engage in that activity only 
when they have sufficient volume to 
maintain such a department. Since many 
of these manufacturers produce a lim- 
ited number of items but a large volume, 
the work is easily adapted to full auto- 
matic or semi-automatic operations, 
which is the most economical procedure 
for them. 

Schlage Lock Co., San Francisco, Hil- 
gren Mfg. Co. and Kwikset Lock Co., 
Los Angeles, are examples of such man- 
ufacturers of builders’ hardware. 

Hall-Mack Co., Los Angeles, report- 
ed to be the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of bathroom fixtures, have de- 





veloped their plating techniques to a 
point where they are competitive with 
eastern manufacturers in an eastern 
market. 

In the plumbing fixture field, con- 
siderable local competition has fur- 
nished the incentive to improve tech- 
nique and reduce cost so that some 
plants can now ship east and give east- 
ern manufacturers considerable compe- 
tition on their home ground. 


Door Knob Specialists 

Gross business done by manufacturers 
of builders’ hardware other than locks, 
plumbing, and bathroom fixtures totals 
well over $1,500,000 per year. 

One plant specializes in manufactur- 
ing door knobs. This company’s great- 
est volume of sales is east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

And so it goes, down through such 
important industrial fields as automo- 
bile parts and accessories, electrical 
equipment, ranges and refrigerators, 
and the novelty and trophy field, as well 
as household items, wire goods, and 
industrial and professional equipment. 

One thing is common to all success- 
ful and progressive plants, either job 
shops or manufacturers who do plating 
operations. They maintain close chem- 
ical control of their plating solutions in 
order to assure maximum efficiency and 
economy of operation. This is done 
either by their own or an outside lab- 
oratory. 

As long as the present general atti- 
tude toward improvement is maintained 
by those engaged in electroplating activ- 
ities in the West, the West will continue 
to make progress both as to the quan- 
tity of materials produced as well as 
quality. 


Money figures in thousands of dollars.) 


. Expend- . Expend- 
All Product . All Product : 
ee. of Employes iho Value ——. -.. of Employes Workers. Value —— 
establish- Number Number added by plant & establish- Number Number added by plant & 
aanhs (average (average manufacture equip- ments (average (average manufacture equip- 
for year) for 1947) ment for year) for 1947) ment 
Ships and Boats Manufactured Ice 
California 117 18,289 16,497 $73,194 $764 Colorado a 20 360 246 $1,470 $275 
Ship Building and Repairing Arizona .... 26 840 557 3,895 870 
California 31 17,042 15,375 $67,147 $694 Total Mtn. 46 1,200 803 5,365 1,145 
Boat Building and Repairing Washington . 25 391 329 1,884 137 
Washington 67 619 559 $2,147 $98 Oregon sosenenes 19 245 200 1,576 284 
Oregon 18 151 138 614 32 California ...... 189 4,702 2,863 25,115 2,919 
California 86 1,247 1,122 6,047 70 Total Pacific 233 6,538 4,195 33,940 4,485 
Total Pacific 171 2,017 1,819 8,808 200 Total Western 279 7,738 4,998 39,305 8,970 
ns agli Motor Vehicles and Equipment Compressed and Liquefied Gases 
Washington 33 1,567 1,293 $6,973 $316 . 
a F Colorado ........ 4 108 44 $1,081 $139 
California - 242 16,429 13,579 126,340 16,126 Washington ia 9 176 473 287 * * 
Total Pacific 275 17,996 14,872 133,313 16,442 Oregon 8 150 447 215 * * 
ae Motor Vehicles and Parts California... 33 996 3,009 1,864 2,316 
California eS BA FFL TI (S14 Total Pacific 50 1,322 3,929 2,366 —«-2,316 
ee Track and Bus Bodies Total Western 54 1,430 4,257 2,496 2,455 
California 51 1,315 1,149 $7,916 $555 - 
Sask Ceallere Toilet Preparations 
“ali ig C C € C 7 
Oregon ..... 7 318 266 $1,631 $274 Colifornia ” 1,269 909 $9,675 $1,29 
California .. 24 1,305 1,017 10,839 507 Photoengraving 
Total Pacific. 31 1,623 1,283 12,470 781 Washington .... 10 135 83 $972 $23 
Automobile Trailers California . 74 1,123 837 8,285 290 
California . 59 1,691 1,492 $10,076 $656 Total Pacific... 84 1,258 920 9,257 313 


* * Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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LABOR 


and the 


INDUSTRIAL WEST 








By J. B. FITZGERALD 
Western Industry’s 
Labor Relations Analyst 


(Formerly Manager, Lumbermen’s Industrial Relations Committee, Inc., Portland, Oregon) 


How to Take the Wool From Your 
Eyes and Plan a Good Pension 


EWS about pensions for em- 
N ployees came upon Western in- 
dustrial employers with the sud- 
denness and full shock of their first 
wild-cat strike. Last evening everything 
was normal; today’s news out of the 
East tells of pension demands on the 
steel industry leading to strike—a big 
one—and hell's to pay. 

So, the average Western employer, 
who has a payroll of somewhere from 
20 to 40 people, gets mad at the unions, 
and if he is a discriminating fellow, 
good and angry also at the national ad- 
ministration. 

His first reaction is: ‘To hell with 
them!” He’s not going to do anything 
more for such people; all they know is 


more, more, more! He’s all through! 
Pensions! And he to pay for them! 
That’s the last straw they're going to 
try to load on his financial back! He'll 
close her up and quit! 

Yet, past experience clearly indicates 
that in some way or another, he will 
wind up by trying to satisfy this union- 
administration backed urge for security. 
He has accepted many distasteful things 
in labor relations in the past, because 
some of his local competitors took them 
on. 


Now, at the mercy of a powerful pub- 
lic opinion, created by acceptance of the 
theory and practice of pensions by the 
largest industry in the United States, 
this average employer is in a bad way. 


® These men are speakers at a recent industrial human relations clinic held in Arizona 
by management and labor from five utility firms. Left to right: Alfred Shackleford, 
Tucson, representative of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; Henry 
B. Sargent, president of Central Arizona Light and Power Company; W. L. Ingram, vice 
president of 1.B.E.W.; Reid Gardner, Phoenix, president of Arizona Edison Company. 
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Pensions, unlike some other bene- 
fits, are expensive. A sound program 
must be planned ahead for a long, long 
time, even perhaps to the second and 
third generation. Vacations, pay for 
work not done and so on, can always 
be considered as temporary. Some time 
when things get tough enough, these 
may wither away. 

But pensions, once launched, because 
of their very nature, will probably be 
with this average manufacturer or pro- 
cessor during the life of the business. 

What can he do? Usually, a small em- 
ployer can convince his crew of his in- 
ability to undertake a contract of this 
kind. He is close to his crew and can 
talk with them in their own language. 


Progress or Quit 


Literally, thousands of employers of 
average employment size and under, 
just cannot afford pensions ; their choice 
may be between operating or closing 
down.This group of employers, whether 
negotiating singly or in a group, should 
start explaining their own situations at 
the earliest possible moment to their 
employees. 

By all means they should familiarize 
themselves with pension costs, so they 
can talk intelligently either to the em- 
ployees or to their union representatives 
in a factual manner. 

But such employers should not wait 
to talk until after their people become 
inflamed with the idea of getting free 
pensions. Employees minds will be hard 
to change then. In any case, employers 
of all size employments should not go 
too rapidly toward accepting pensions. 

The present pension movement is a 
CIO program, backed by the national 
administration. AFL is not particularly 
interested, their leaders say, although 
there may be some local deviations here 
and there. 

National AFL leaders would rather, 
they have stated, let the federal govern- 


(Continued on next page) 
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ment take care of all industrial and busi- 

ness pensions, through payroll deduc- 

tions from employers and employees. 
Someone Should Care— 

So many of their people are employed 
by many small employers throughout 
their lifetime—building trades, team- 
sters and many more—that it seems to 
them some central agency must be given 
the power and the cash to take care of 
those who work regularly and live to be 
of pension age. 

Most American employees of indus- 
try and business, where interstate com- 
merce is at all involved, are covered by 
federal old-age retirement insurance. 
That is providing currently around 
$25.00 monthly to the average retired 
person and about $50.00 to those who 
paid in the full period on $3,000 year- 
ly earnings. 

In Congress before the last adjourn- 
ment, the House passed a bill to in- 
crease all pension payments some 70 
per cent, but this has not yet been passed 
by the Senate. 

Both Unions Push 

Both unions—CIO and AFL—will 
be back of this bill when Congress 
meets again in January. Should Con- 
gress so increase federal retirement pen- 


sions, CIO will undoubtedly increase 
its current demands to have employers 
pay the difference between the new fig- 
ures and something around $140 month- 
ly for each employee. 

One amazing thing about the pres- 
ent pension drive was the lack of in- 
formation coming to Western employ- 
ers while the program was being dis- 
cussed early in the day, some 12 to 18 
months ago. 


Things Have Changed 


Time was when wage and other 
changes in the East dealing with labor 
had little influence in the West. That 
was before the advent of the CIO and 
the power politically of that organiza- 
tion within high places in Washing- 
ton. Today, and for several years, the 
labor relations medicine brewed by 
these “‘selfish interests,’’ once forced on 
employers in the East, becomes the cure- 
all for all employers and employees 
West to the Pacific Ocean. 

Wage and other differentials large- 
ly have disappeared throughout the 
North, East, and West. It would seem 
time for Western employers to con- 
sider this new alignment and take such 
measures as will best protect their own 
interests. 


In the West, the average unit of em- 
ployment is much smaller than in the 
East. Factories and processing plants 
are scattered over a wide territory in- 
stead of being in a series of centers of 
population as in the East and Mid-west. 


East vs. West 

Social accommodations between em- 
ployers, superintendents and foremen 
are a normal way of life in hundreds of 
Western communities; they are un- 
known in large crowded industrial areas 
in the East. 

These advantages of the employer in 
this area are real, but they carry also 
certain disadvantages. One of these is 
the lack of overall employer grouping 
for study of labor relations in the area. 

Almost every city along the Coast 
and in the territory to the Rocky Moun- 
tains is the location of a number of 
employer labor relations associations. 
Many communities have several. In the 
San Francisco Bay area most of the la- 
bor relations associations serving em- 
ployers work together in matters of in- 
formation and research. This of course 
is what the unions have been doing for 
many years. This has proven to be a 
most profitable association over the 
years. 
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Ve Fur oe 


In thinking about pensions and from 
them to other costly items which may 
come to bother the Western employer, 
it would seem a prime need would be 
to establish a central research and in- 
formation agency. Such an agency 
should be supported by employers, 
either through their present associa- 
tions, or where not members, in cooper- 
ation with them. They should analyze 
current and probable future problems, 
as foreseen by the agency and have these 
ready for use by all employers in the 
area when the need arises. 


A Western Need 


Most Western employer associations 
are not equipped to do this. If they were 
so organized, each would probably cost 
nearly as much as the central agency. 
What can be done in this connection 
was demonstrated last winter. 

A thorough pension research job, in- 
cluding other welfare programs wanted 
by the CIO national leaders, was pre- 
pared by the Research Department of 
the San Francisco Employers Council. 
This is probably the only unit in the 
Western territory staffed and equipped 
to do a task of this kind for employers. 

A paper, based on this research, en- 
titled, ‘““‘The Outlook For Collective 
Bargaining on Welfare and Pension 
Plans,” was given by William H. 
Smith, Research Director of the asso- 
ciation, before the Conference of West- 
ern States Employers Associations, at 
Los Angeles, February 19, 1949. 

This paper covered reasons for pen- 
sion demands which had welled up dur- 
ing the previous year, among the lead- 
ers of the CIO. These demands were 
probably based on success of the mine 
workers, under John L. Lewis. 

Status of steel negotiations on pen- 
sions and other benefits, their costs, and 
so on were included in the paper. All 
told, this study is still of great value to 
any employer who wants to know the 
score on pensions and social welfare 
items for employees. It is a well organ- 
ized, well prepared exposition. 

The point here is that it was not ar- 
ranged previously that a copy of a study 
such as this should have gone to every 
organized employer in the West, from 
his own association dealing in his labor 
relations. This one did—with a recom- 
mendation that he and his staff make a 
thorough study of its contents. He was 
urged to discuss its points with other 
employers and see that this expensive 
item be thoroughly understood by all 
who might one day be called upon to 
pay for its keep. 

A Western research organization 
serving employers, through their asso- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


NOTE: This tabulation only reports changes. Information on the large number of contracts renewed without change is unavailable. 
Therefore the tabulation should not be construed as an indication of the overall trend. 






Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 
(Where initials of unions are given below: A=AF of L; C=CIO; 1=Independent) 


CALIFORNIA 
W bolesale Trade 


Santa Clara Co. Milk Driv. 


Plumbing & Hardware 
Dealers Assn. 

4 large cold storage co's 

Pacific Coast Iron Pipe 
& Fittings 

5 battery companies 


Southwest Rolling Mills 


Eldon Mfg. Co. 
Transportation 


Mission, Yellow, 


United & G.I. cabs 


Los Angeles Transit Lines 


Draymen’s Assn. 


Truck Owners Ass'n of Cal. 
Chemicals, Allied Products 


W. P. Fuller Co. 
Eldorado Oil Works 


Food Processing 
Bishop & Co. 
Union Ice Co. 
Kraft Food Co. 


Location 


San Jose 


San Diego 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Los Angeles 
Maywood 


Los Angeles 


San Jose 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 


San Francisco 


San Francisco 
Oakland 


Los Angeles 
Firebaugh 
Los Angeles 


Date 


6/13 
6/13 


6/7/49 
7/27 


6/20 
7/49 


5/49 
6/15/49 


6/1/49 


6/49 
7/15 


7/16 
7/1 


7/22 
7/11 
6/22 


Amount of 
Increase 


12V4c 


(1) $10 per mo. 
(2) $5 per mo. 
5-8c 


5l4c 


5c 
14c 


5c 


$3 weekly 


4 cents 


50c day 
8c 


2c 
$10 per mo. 


5c 

51 2c 

(1) 10c 
(2) 7c 


Number of 
W orkers 


IAM—I—50 


TCWH—A— 100 


TCWH—A—124 


USA—C—61 


IAM—I—60 
USA—C 


MMSW—C—250 


TCWH—A—75 


SERMCE—A 
3500 


TCWH—A—2000 
TCWH—A—85 


IAM—I—20 
OUPW A—C 
Chemists 


BCW—A—120 
IUCE—A—15 
TCWH—84 


Other Economic 
Benefits 


Retro. 6/1/49 


(1) Steelyard empl. 
(2) All others 


Retro. 6/1/49 
Retro. 7/1/49 


Retro. 5/1/49 
Imp. vaca. and seniority 
program 


Optional 2% incr. in 
com. share of fares 


Add. ic if BLS 
C.P.I. rises 1.2 pts. 


Retro. 6/1/49 


Retro. 5/15/49 


Retro. 5/1/49 
Retro. 4/1/49 


(1) Warehousemen 
(2) Produce workers 


CORRECTION: In the November issue of Western Industry it was erroneously reported that a contract between Peerless Pump 
division of Food Machinery Co. and IAM showed an increase of 8c per hour effective June 20. That contract did not change 


the wage structure of the firm, which has been in existence since May 17, 1948. 


COLORADO 
Metal W orking 


Chicago Freight Car 
& Parts Co. 


General Iron Works 
Gardner Denver Co. 


Food and Food Processing 


Great Western Sugar Co. 


(18 plants) 
Holly Sugar Corp. 
(6 plants) 


NEW MEXICO 
Lumber and Products 


Lavender Tie & Lumber Co. 


UTAH 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 


Kennecott Copper Corp. 


U. S. Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Transportation 


Northwest Greyhound 
Lines 


37 Allied Truckers, Inc. 


Services 


Cold Storage Houses (6) 






Pueblo 


Englewood 
Denver 


Colo., Mont., 
Wyo. & Neb. 


Colo., Mont. 
and Wyo. 


Wagon Mound 


Bingham and 
Magna, Utah 
Bingham, Lark 
& Midvale, 
Utah, and 
Pioche, Nevada 


Seattle 


Tacoma 


Washington 
& Oregon 


9/49 
9/49 
8/49 


8/1 


8/49 


8/17 


7/1 


7/49 


7/7 


*10c 
*7/2c 


None 


None 


None 


15c 


None 


None 


8.5% 


*7¢ 


Tc 


USA—C 


OEIU—A—45 
40 


FLU—A 
800-4,000 
(seasonal) 


FLU—A—700 


IBEW—A 
200 


PMWC—C 
1,300 


SERMCE—A 
215 drivers and 
shop workers 


250 drivers 


IUOQE—A—60 


*Retro. 5/1/49 


*Retro. 8/20/49 


Class. adj. 
eff. 8/1/49 


5-day wk., except sugar 
proc. time. 2 wks. vac. 
1 yr., 3 wks. after 25 yrs. 


Add. vac. benefits. 


*Retro. 5/1/49; 
imp. vac. & 1 pd. hol. 
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(Continued from page 83) 
ciations (or on an individual basis for 
those not members of any employers’ 
industrial relation association) could 
put the same facts, ideas and arguments 
on the desk of every contributing em- 
ployer on any problem of consequence 
in the labor relations field and have it 
there ready for study before it was 
needed. 


More Angles to It 


At the moment there are a number of 
angles within the pension and welfare 
programs of the unions on which de- 
tailed light might be thrown for the 
information of the average employer. 

An average employee in a young or- 
ganization, for example, would, accord- 
ing to insurance experts, rather have a 
combination of life, accident, health, 
medical care and hospital insurance than 
a pension program. And he would be 
usually willing to pay up to one-half of 
the costs for himself and all the costs 
to have his family also covered. 

This, with the cost shared by the 
crew, is not expensive; yet it is a highly 
satisfactory deal to the employee. 

If the average employee is over 40, 
and if he has been on the job a long 
time, say 15 years, his thoughts will 
naturally run to pensions. But, usually, 
not the younger people. 

A program of this kind can be got- 
ten from any old line insurance com- 
pany. Any good negotiator can sell it 
in preference to a pension plan to a 
crew that does not have its collective 
mind made up by someone in power. 

Insurance people figure that less than 
10 per cent of the crew will be on hand 
to collect pensions. That same crew, 
with all its turn-over, will get plenty of 
satisfaction from a modified social- 
security deal as outlined here. 

Present agitation for pensions, plus 
other social benefits result from deci- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Board. There is movement on hand to 
persuade Congress to provide that ne- 
gotiations on pensions be opened only 
in a labor-management agreement, upon 
the initiative of the employer, or that 
pensions be made not a matter of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The yes and no side of this proposi- 
tion would well be covered by a research 
organization. So could the problem of 
private versus government handling of 
pensions. A case can be made either 
way. 

And it appears that the majority of 
employers, because they are small would 
benefit most (or suffer least) from an 
increase in social security rates to pay 
proper basic pensions to all workers 
covered. 
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FTER lagging behind all major 
A industries, excepting textile, 


throughout the year in wage in- 
creases, metalworking suddenly went 
to the top, and nearly all by itself, in 
accepting employer-paid pensions. 
This sudden spurt, the result of CIO 
and government connivance and coop- 
eration, makes the outstanding showing 
for the month ending November 1, 
in the report of the Bureau of Labor 





Pensions Dominate Labor Plans; 
Federal Workers Get Raises 


Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, entitled, ‘Current Wage De- 
velopments.”” With these pensions also, 
went jointly-paid fairly standard pack- 
ages of employee welfare insurance. 
The Bureau report states that ‘Prior 
to the Bethlehem settlement,’ (an- 
nounced on October 31) ‘‘about 40 
smaller steel producing or fabricating 
companies, employing more than 50,- 
000 workers, had agreed to accept the 
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6-cent pension and 4-cent insurance 
package derived from the Steel Board's 
report. 

“The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
agreement,” the report continues, ‘‘with 
CIO Steelworkers ‘set up’ (1) a sub- 
stantial increase in benefits under the 
company’s long-established non-con- 
tributory pension plan and (2) the 
establishment of a jointly-financed so- 
cial insurance program. Over 75,000 
employers were affected.” 

The new plan, according to reports 
coming to the Bureau, “provides a min- 
imum of $100 per month, including 
Social Security old age benefits, at 64, 
after 25 years of service. (Former min- 
imum, $50) . Reduced annuities are pro- 
vided for employees with less than 25 
years but more than 15 years of service. 

“Pensions above the $100 minimum 
will be computed according to a slightly 
revised formula; 1 per cent of average 
monthly earnings over the past 10 years, 
multiplied by the number of years of 
service, plus Social Security benefits. 
The cost of pensions to the company, 
estimated by the union as nearly 12 cents 
an hour under the revised plan, will be 
reduced if benefits are raised. 

“The new social insurance plan calls 
for joint contributions from company 
and employees of 21/, cents each per 
hour worked. Formerly, the employees 
contributed 11/, cents per hour ; the com- 
pany generally bore only the adminis- 
trative expenses. The 5-cents an hour 
contribution under the new plan is ex- 
pected to provide family coverage, hos- 
pitalization, more life insurance and 
larger sickness and accident benefits.” 

Steel, while the major mover, was 
not the only industry to accept pensions. 
Some others did. Notable were the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber on a 10-cent 
per hour deal with the United Rubber 
Workers CIO, and the New York City 
milk processors and distributors, who 
accepted a 6- and 4-cent arrangement 
on pensions and welfare insurance with 
the Teamsters’ Union, AFL, covering 
some 15,000 workers. 

“The Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca,” the report continues, ‘with several 
unions representing 17,000 workers in 
nine plants, negotiated settlements,” 
in September and October. In three 
eastern plants and one at Hollywood, 
Calif., a 314 cent increase was obtained 
with a seventh paid holiday, by the CIO 
United Electric Workers. Also the com- 
pany “assumed full cost of the life in- 
surance plan (formerly paid 60 per 
cent) and instituted a noncontributory 
hospitalization and surgical benefit plan 
for employees only. In Camden and 
Hollywood the company assumed the 
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employees’ State tax for sickness and 
accident insurance (3/4 of 1 per cent). 

. Added vacation pay for employees 
with 6 to 10 years of service was grant- 
ed,” also. ‘No change was made in the 
RCA contributory pension program.” 

Contributory social insurance pro- 
grams were announced in Western 
Industry last month by agreement be- 
tween the Pacific Maritime Association 
and the Pacific Coast longshoremen, 
both CIO and AFL. “On the East 
Coast,” the Bureau reports, ‘a two-year 
agreement covering approximately 60,- 
000 members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Assn., AFL, in major ports 
sets up a pension fund financed by em- 
ployer contributions of 5 cents a man- 
hour, and increases employer contribu- 
tions to existing noncontributory wel- 
fare insurance fund from 21/, cents to 
33/, cents to finance family hospitaliza- 
tion coverage. The contract provides for 
a wage review around September 30, 
1950.” 

“Congress provided salary increases 
in October for almost 3,000,000 Fed- 
eral employees, including members of 
the armed forces. The average increase 
for classified employees was reported as 
approximately $141 per year. . . . Clas- 
sified employees had received postwar 
increases of 14 per cent in 1946 and 
$330 a year in 1948.” 

By industries: 


Food 

This classification of employers, dur- 
ing the entire year has been reported 
as increasing wages and employee bene- 
fits. Of 33 reported, 28 increased wages, 
six did not. The largest employer, Swift 
& Co., with 45 plants and 42,000 em- 
ployees, adjusted wages from 0 to 15 
cents per hour by increasing differen- 
tials between job classes; and adding to 
geographical differences. The National 
Biscuit Co., with 22 plants in 13 states, 
employing 14,000 people, installed a 
company-paid health and welfare fund 
(to cost around 3 cents per hour) and 
agreed to discuss pensions during the 
contract year. Already has contributory 
life insurance plan. 


Textiles 
Sixteen firms, four increased wages, 
two 5 cents per hour, one 10 cents, one 
15 cents. One of these restored 10 cent 
cut made June 20, 1949. 


Apparel 

Six bargaining units, five of them as- 
sociations. Employment some 13,000. 
No wage increases but each added some- 
thing, including, one, retirement fund 
at 1 per cent of payroll; one, depart- 
mental adjustments ; two, company paid 
health and welfare insurance; and an- 
other added vacation and holiday pay. 
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Paper 

Twenty-four firms and groups, 19 no 
wage changes and five with increases 
ranging from 4 to 5Y, cents. Fourteen, 
however, accepted some added em- 
ployee benefits, one company paid pen- 
sions; eight, social welfare programs; 
some contributory, others added paid 
holidays, new vacation plan, or added 
vacation benefits. 


Chemicals 
Seventeen employers, five no wage 
change, 12 raised from 11/, cents (cost 
of living allowance) to 7 cents. Two 
added paid holidays; three added vaca- 
tions, one of these agreed to contribute 
15 cents per man hour for pensions, 


employees contribution to be deter- 
mined. Two added social welfare in- 
surance—one company-paid, one con- 
tributory. 
Petroleum 

Three employers, none large. Two no 
wage changes, two bettered vacations, 
one also sick pay. The other added 5 
cents an hour and two more holidays. 

Rubber 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., with 
10 plants and 22,000 employees, agreed 
tentatively to extend contributory pen- 
sion and insurance plans up to com- 
pany cost of 10 cents per hour. Three 
others, one no change, one company 
paid Blue Cross plan, the other to re- 
open clause on insurance and pensions. 








Richards-Wilcox Power-Driven Conveyors 
Boost Production and Profits 


In today’s highly competitive market, it is significant 
that the plant with Richards-Wilcox Conveying Equip- 
ment operates more efficiently, more profitably. 


A Richards-Wilcox Conveyor for Every Job 


R-W continuous power conveyors are serving production 
and processing lines in every imaginable industry . . . in- 
creasing efficiency, cutting costs. Let us prove to you how 
R-W Power-Driven Conveying Equipment can quickly 
step up efficiency and profits in your plant. Telephone, 
write, or wire the nearest office of Richards- Wilcox, world’s 
largest makers of power conveyors and door hardware. 
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New Features Developed in 
Steam-Electric Plants 


“Outdoor type" of design obviates need for special housing; as 
hydro costs advance, greater steam efficiencies are discovered 


OS ANGELES—Near-completion, 
by the eight power systems serv- 
ing southern California industry, 

of their big post-war expansion pro- 
gram, reveals some interesting new tech- 
nical developments pioneered by West- 
ern engineers. 

It also underscores a_ significant 
change in this area’s basic power pic- 
ture, hinting of higher costs ahead. 

For several decades, long-distance 
transmission lines have tapped the vast 
water resources of the high Sierra, bring- 
ing low-cost electricity and easily keep- 
ing pace with the growing industrial 
needs of southern California. 

Before the war, about 67 per cent of 
the electricity consumed here was from 
hydro sources and only 33 per cent 
from steam. 


But easier sites for dams have been 
developed. Now diminishing returns 
are setting in. Steam power, formerly 
used mainly for stand-by reserve for 
peak periods and in drouth years, is 
figuring importantly in the new power 
program. 


Trend of the Times 


The proportion of steam-generated 
power has risen to nearly 50 per cent 
and the percentage of hydro power has 
dropped correspondingly. 

Sharp post war advances in petro- 
leum prices for a time threatened fur- 
ther upset to established practices, and 
the new steam plants were equipped 
with facilities to permit use of coal if 
necessary. 

But now the fuel market has reverted 
to the normal prewar condition, and a 
three-fold growth of inventories of 
heavy residual oils during the past two 
years has served to stabilize prices and 
encourage the trend toward steam 
power. 
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Departing from eastern methods of 
design, the new municipal plants at 
Burbank and Glendale and Southern 
California Edison’s Redondo station 
are of an ‘‘outdoor”’ type, thanks to the 
mild climate which obviates need of 
special housing for boiler, air preheat- 
ers, fans, and oil heaters. 


Special Methods 


Special operating methods include: 
(1) use of high-pressure mechanical 
oil atomization to break down the heavy 
oil used as fuel, reducing smoke; (2) 
successful control of marine fouling or- 
ganisms by regulating temperature of 
the sea water used in the cooling sys- 
tem; (3) new electrical controls which 
at Redondo, for example, permit the 
load to jump from five per cent to full 
capacity in 15 seconds. 


An Example 


As an example of why hydro devel- 
opment costs are high now and going 
higher, engineers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison have had to move a moun- 
tain river to build another dam and 
hydro-electric plant at the Edison Big 
Creek-San Joaquin River Development 
in the High Sierra. 

An 847-foot diversion tunnel was 
necessary to shift the San Jaoquin Riv- 
er bodily while workmen laid founda- 
tions for the barrier that will rise 228 
feet high and 954 feet long across the 
canyon. The $20,000,000 project, sched- 
uled for completion in 1951, will add 
two 42,000-k.w. generating units to the 
Big Creek system, which today consists 
of five powerhouses with 16 generating 
units, three major lakes created by con- 
struction of six dams, and eight tunnels 
through the mountains to supply in 
turn the various powerhouses. 

Lest the implications of this trend to- 
ward higher power production sound 


too alarming, it should be remembered 
that economic factors, coupled with re- 
cent technical developments in ultra- 
long distance power transmission, could 
vastly broaden the regional power pools 
that helped keep Western industry go- 
ing during the war. 

Competitively, too, Westerners cer- 
tainly don’t have to worry about John 
L. Lewis as do easterners who must de- 
pend almost entirely on steam power, 
and chiefly upon coal. 


But if power costs don’t worry local 
industrialists, the same can’t be said 
about rising transportation costs. 

Many makers of heavy, bulky prod- 
ucts are finding the economic limits of 
their marketing area sharply prescribed. 
More than one manufacturer who used 
to ship freely to Kansas City and Dallas 
now finds he’s competitively at a dis- 
advantage anywhere beyond Denver. 

This sort of thing works both ways 
however, for it correspondingly restricts 
Westward flow of competitors’ goods 
into Coastal markets. The economics of 
transportation is going to get a good 
deal of earnest attention in the next 
few months while these factors work 
themselves out on both sides of the 
Rockies. 


On the Other Hand— 


On the obverse side of the coin, 
many eastern manufacturers, inspired 
by growing competition in the West, 
are finding that they're going to have to 
set up Pacific Coast warehousing facili- 
ties in order to provide quicker delivery 
service to local customers. 

Among the latest to formulate plans 
for centralizing large-scale distribution 
facilities in the Los Angeles area are 
Sylvania Electric Products, which re- 
portedly will erect a large warehouse for 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Big Red Reel, symbol of the service 

built into all Edwards Wire Ropes, is now 

available at the Republic stores in the 
localities listed below. 


AVENAL - BAKERSFIELD - CUYAMA - FRESNO - GARDENA 
HUNTINGTON BEACH - LONG BEACH - LOS ANGELES 
NEWHALL - OAKLAND - SAN JOSE - SANTA FE SPRINGS 
SANTA MARIA - STOCKTON - TAFT - VENTURA - WILMINGTON 
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electronic products on land just pur- 
chased in the central manufacturing dis- 
trict. Richard Hudnut will set up both 
warehousing space and executive offices 
for the cosmetic firm. E. R. Squibb, 
whose $500,000 district headquarters 
just opened may be the forerunner of 
further expansion to thrice its present 
size. 

The pharmacal company says it feels 
obligated to maintain adequate stocks 
here ‘‘to cope with almost any conceiv- 
able major disaster such as earthquake, 
fire, flood or even war;” but even if 
none of these catastrophes should over- 
take the population of this health para- 
dise, the Squibb officials feel logic dic- 
tates enlargement of their facilities in 
the southern California-Arizona mar- 


ket. 


World’s Greatest Consumers 

As a company spokesman puts it, 
“This area, on a per capita basis, con- 
sumes more of the products of our com- 
pany than any other in the world.” 

One local analyst is urging manufac- 
turers here to get themselves a good set 
of maps of the east, subscribe to some 
more newspapers and magazines, and 
keep in better touch with industrial 
news throughout the country so as not 
to overlook possibilities for new mar- 
kets. 

Most Westerners, for instance, are 
familiar with the story of the great post- 
war expansion of pipelines eastward, 
bringing natural gas for the first time 
to many sections of the U.S. But it took 
Rheem Manufacturing to pinpoint these 
areas as promising new sales territories 
and move in with strong promotion of 
its gas-fired heating equipment. 

Another Westerner to step up its 
eastward expansion is Clary Multiplier, 
which pioneered its coin sales plan in 
its home territory of Los Angeles but 
now will sell its office machines na- 
tionally on the “two silver quarters a 
day” basis. 


A Hint 


A hint for local manufacturers was 
picked up in New York by two engin- 
eers of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power, who have been ring- 
ing eastern doorbells to drum up sub- 
contracting business for home-town in- 
dustries. 

In New York, George R. Hoffman, 
vice president of one of the nation’s 
largest buying agencies, opined that 
Southland manufacturers haven't yet 
grasped the potential buying power for 
their products among eastern counter- 
parts of their West Coast customers. 
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As an example, he said a maker of 
auto accessories might just as well in- 
crease production of some of the ac- 
cessories or parts he is manufacturing 
for local assembly plants and market 
them as replacement parts through auto 
accessory stores throughout the country. 


“Cost of Marketing” Blues 

To the chorus of moans stirred up by 
recent freight rate increases, add the 
plaint of Southland citrus growers. Cost 
of marketing this season’s crops went 
up substantially this year, upped notably 
by a nine cent freight boost, which 
brought the shipping rate some 30 per 
cent above the 1946 figure. 

“It now costs more to ship a box of 
oranges than it does to grow one,”’ cried 
Paul S. Armstrong, general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Armstrong went on to say a carload 
of oranges delivered in the East must 
bring $2263 to break even. Of this 
amount, $716 is needed to grow the 
fruit, $762 to harvest, park, and sell it, 
and $785 for transportation to the mar- 
ket. 

Deep Freeze 

Last winter's freeze cost California 
and Arizona growers about 32 per cent 
of their crop, a loss of about 46,000 
carloads of fruit. Higher market prices 
did not fully compensate for these losses 
and for higher costs of cultivating, 
handling, and orchard heating. 

More encouraging is word that the 
Sunkist organization has decided to em- 
bark on large-scale production of fro- 
zen orange juice, enabling member 
growers to hedge against competition 
in the national market from Florida’s 
fast-growing output of the new frozen 
product, a situation described recently 
in these columns. 


Still the Problems Come 

The citrus industry faces new prob- 
lems under pressure to make it com- 
ply with the air pollution law, for the 
smudge pots which are lighted on cold 
nights when the mercury drops below 
freezing are said to contribute substan- 
tially to the now famous smog of this 
area. 

For more than a decade, threats have 
been made to compel substitution of 
smokeless burners for the open pots 
with their billowing clouds of odorifer- 
ous smoke. Experts long ago estab- 
lished that it’s the warm air, not the 
smoke, that saves the fruit, but efforts 
to push modern equipment have met 
with passive resistance. 

Now the citrus men are in the same 
boat with industrialists with their 
smokestacks and householders with 
their backyard incinerators in feeling 
the bite of the new law. 


A new angle is to be tried this win- 
ter—'‘‘canned sunshine,” stored in con- 
tainers spotted throughout the orchards 
and controlled thermostatically. 

The “canning” is to be done by fill- 
ing the cans with chemicals which are 
supposed to absorb heat from the sun, 
changing in the process from solid to 
liquid forms. The process would be re- 
versed when the temperature in the 
grove dropped to the danger point and 
the melted substance would return to 
the solid state, releasing the solar heat. 

According to Larry Crosby, brother 
of the well-known singer and director 
of the Crosby Research Foundation, the 
process is based on research of a Mas- 
sachussetts Tech scientist. He says the 
average winter sun in southern Cali- 
fornia gives 50 square feet of surface 
the same heat one gallon of fuel would 
if burned without waste. 


And Now Caterpillars 

While citrus growers were thankful 
for warm weather in late fall months, 
farmers of the Coachella Valley were 
praying for a freeze that would destroy 
the hordes of salt mark caterpillars 
swarming across the cotton-growing sec- 
tion north of Salton Sea, ravaging also 
crops of string beans, squash, eggplant, 
pepper, spinach, and broccoli. 

Worst fear of the growers was that 
the aftermath would be an even larger 
hatching next year, in time to start 
eating cotton before foliage bolls are 
ripe, inflicting heavy damage on the 
anticipated 7000-acre crop. 

A bright spot in southern Califor- 
nia’s economy is the welcome word that 
underground water levels in the Orange 
Belt are rising slightly. The phenome- 
non was entirely man-made, caused by 
release of surplus Colorado River from 
the aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water 
District, but it represented success of 
a crucial experiment. 

Orange County Water District had 
purchased 10,000 ace-feet of the pre- 
cious fluid for $150,000 and had it re- 
leased into the Santa Ana River bed, in 
the hope of replenishing the water table 
in wells of the area. Most Orange Coun- 
ty wells are drawing from below sea 
level, with danger of encroachment of 
coastal salt water. 


Could Be Done 


The test showed it would be possible 
—at considerable expense —to save 
these wells and prevent what could have 
almost catastrophic effect in this rich 
ranching area. Rapid population growth 
has brought widespread lowering of 
well levels, although some of the larger 
cities have switched to Colorado River 
aqueduct water to relieve the increased 
domestic load. 
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ANOTHER NEW POWER PRODUCER 
TO MEET GROWING INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 


A NEW HYDROELECTRIC GENER- 
ATING GIANT ... fresh from P. G. 
and E.’s power - construction assembly 
line . . . is Cresta Powerhouse 30 miles 
east of Oroville on the Feather River. 
The new plant has an installed capacity 
of 101,000 horsepower. It is one of two 
great new plants in a $62,000,000 hydro- 
electric project on the Feather River. The 
other plant, Rock Creek Powerhouse, is 
scheduled to put another 169,000 horse- 
power into service next March. 


A RECORD IN POWER BUILDING. 
Cresta is the sixth new power plant 


completed by fast-working construction 
forces since May, 1948. Its two mighty 
generators bring the total of new-built 
generating capacity since VJ-Day to 
694,200 horsepower — a capacity 38% 
greater than that of Shasta Dam. Work 
continues on other new plants which 
will add another 1,107,000 horsepower. 


ALL THIS NEW HORSEPOWER 
brings assurance to Northern and Cen- 
tral California industrial districts of an 
adequate supply of low - cost electric 
power. 


P -G ° ad FE * Pacific GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Cheaper Industrial 
Water for Richmond 


AN FRANCISCO—The Richmond 
area has decided to be handicapped 
no longer by lack of reasonably- 

priced industrial water, and as a result 
the Southwest Contra Costa County 
Water District has been organized, in 
the expectation of being able to draw 


an industrial water supply from the 
Contra Costa Canal. 

At present the area is supplied by the 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
which is so intent on paying off its in- 
debtedness that it will grant no special 
rate for industrial water. Having stood 


NOPAK l-inch 
Manifold Valve. 






%* NOPAK Model F . 
3” cylinder actu- 
ates Set Works, 
moves log forward 
an accurate, vari- 
able, pre-deter- 
mined distance. 


WHELAND 
LOG CARRIAGES Feature Bosses, 


Hammer Dogs and Set Works 
Operated by NOPAK Cylinders 


A pioneer builder of sawmill equipment . . . the 
Wheland Company, Chattanooga, Tenn....recently con- 
verted its sawmill carriages from manual to air operation 
by the application of NOPAK Air Cylinders and Valves 
to certain machine movements. Mill operators report 
increased production, lower costs, better workmanship. 
Very likely the efficiency of machines which you build 
or use can be stepped up substantially through the cor- 
rect use of NOPAK Valves and Cylinders . .. Air or 
Hydraulic. Write for NOPAK Application Manual. 


Hammer Dogs are operated by 
3” NOPAK Model E Air Cylin. 
der for oscillating movement. 





NOPAK Model E, 3” Air Cylin- 
ders are also used to actuate 
Air Boss Dogs as pictured here. 
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a price of 16c a thousand gallons as long 
as possible, while the Martinez - Pitts- 
burg - Antioch district was getting an 
industrial supply from the Contra Costa 
Canal at 3c and getting the breaks on 
attracting new industries, the Richmond 
people decided it was time for a change. 


Extend Contra Costa Canal 

Taking the matter up with the 
U. S. Reclamation Bureau and Senator 
Downey, they found it would be pos- 
sible to have the Contra Costa Canal, 
which is part of the Central Valley 
Water Project, extended to serve Rich- 
mond and a part of the adjoining town 
of San Pablo. The new water district 
will have to provide its own storage 
reservoir and distributing system, but 
this will be paid for by the various in- 
dustrial users. As the water will not be 
used for domestic purposes, it will not 
require treatment except as some indi- 
vidual users may need to do so for their 
own purposes. 

It will take several years for the sys- 
tem to be set up and built, and mean- 
while “East Bay Mud,” as the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District which pro- 
vides Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond and 
other east bay municipalities with water 
is popularly called, may decide to give 
a better industrial rate. The District is 
said to be putting aside 50c out of every 
dollar of revenue in order to pay off its 
bonded indebtedness, but industrial 
water users believe the District could 
give an industrial rate of 8c without 
loss, because it has an ample supply. 


Reber Plan Aired 

Meanwhile a water system of vastly 
greater proportions, namely, the much- 
discussed Reber Plan, has been given 
an airing before a Congressional com- 
mittee, which held many sessions in San 
Francisco in December to hear advocates 
and opponents. It was a triumph for 
John Reber, who has been working on 
his plan for 42 years, and finally ac- 
quired enough support for his proposed 
face-lifting of San Francisco Bay to 
justify attention from Congress. The 
testimony was largely a repetition of 
previously known facts and cpinions, 
and of course the committee hearing 
does not advance the scheme very far. 

His proposal, which has been previ- 
ously outlined in WESTERN INDUSTRY, 
would put a solid mole across the upper 
bay, from Point San Quentin to Castro 
Point in Contra Costa County, built of 
two rock walls filled with mud dredged 
from the bay. 


Between San Francisco and the East 
Bay (south of the present Bay Bridge) 
two more rock walls —-2,000 feet apart 
—would be built. The space between 
these walls would be filled by dredging, 


creating a causeway across the bay. 
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Winter Weight 
for Winter Wear 


Cold weather makes it tough on automoble 
engines. So you have to use a motor oil that 
more than matches winter’s toughness. Low 
pour-point Veedol 10W and 20W provides 
the answer. Veedol is also available in SAE 
Grades from 10 to 70. Faster cold weather 


starting, quicker warm-up and real protec- 
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Call your Associated Representative for 
expert hel p on any lubrication problem 
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tion for bearings, pistons and cylinder walls 


make Veedol an all time must. 

Veedol is made from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania base stocks and is additive treated 
for extra premium quality. To give your 
engine longer life, smoother running, full 


protection all the way, use Veedol Motor Oil. 
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Programs Instituted To Offset 
Dwindling Salmon Runs 


Washington's governor seeks to rehabilitate fisheries by attack- 
ing water pollution; dams and illegal fishing also troublesome 


EATTLE—That great silver horde 
S of the sea which contributes so 

greatly to Pacific Northwest in- 
dustry and recreation came in for some 
pretty close scrutiny in recent weeks. 
We refer to the salmon, prime food fish 
and prime catch of those who fish with 
the sportsman’s lure. 

Pollution, construction of dams, and 
illegal fishing by commercial operators 
particularly are the main thing to which 
the salmon conservationists have point- 
ed with greatest vehemence as they have 
decried the dwindling—as they see it— 
salmon runs. 


Three Routes 


There are, in the Portland-Seattle- 
Vancouver, B. C., area, three principal 
salmon routes to the spawning grounds 
in the hundreds of shallow creeks of 
the Pacific Northwest. These three are: 
the Columbia River, which, in its lower 
reaches, forms the Oregon- Washington 
boundary; the many streams emptying 
into Puget Sound within the State of 
Washington; the Fraser River, which, 
although it is entirely aCanadian stream, 
empties into salt water just above the 
international boundary. 

Fish in the Fraser pass through the 
waters of both the United States and 
Canada enroute to the river and the who 
and the how of Fraser-bound salmon 
fishing has long been somewhat a bone 
of international contention. 

Washington's Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie in November announced that 
one of the chief aims of his administra- 
tion would be the rehabilitation and 
development of the Puget Sound fish- 
eries. Implementing the announcement, 
the Governor indicated the way con- 
servation and protective measures would 
take by saying that immediate attention 
would be given to problems of pollu- 
tion. Chief target of the pollution com- 
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plaint is the pulp mills, although an 

occasional nod is given to domestic sew- 

age and the wastes of other industries. 
So They Kill Two Birds 

Fortunately, the pulp mills now have 
available a process refinement which 
will drastically reduce waste liquor dis- 
charge and at the same time recapture 
a high percentage of chemicals used 
and also produce important fuel values. 

However, installation of the waste 
liquor recovery plants is quite expensive 
and the larger mills will have a consid- 
erable advantage on a per ton basis. 

Unfortunately, the pressure exerted 
against the pulp mills on the pollution 
question is felt in many circles to have 
more political inspiration than true con- 
cern for preservation of the salmon run. 

Construction and projection of more 
and more power and irrigation dams on 
major salmon streams is another trend 
which causes the conservationists con- 
cern. Major worry at present is on the 
Columbia River, which has many super- 
lative dam sites. But there is no real 
freedom from fear with respect to some 
Puget Sound tributary streams and the 
Canadian Fraser with its good power 
potential. 

Lo, the Salmon 

Certain it is that construction of the 
dams, with no regard for the fish run, is 
disastrously ruinous to salmon. But even 
with the installation of fish ladders, 
hatcheries, and other man-made devices 
the fish biologists still do not have the 
complete and final answer on what may 
ultimately happen to the salmon. 

Third threat to salmon is the over- 
zealous commercial fisherman who dis- 
regards the laws of conservation and 
decency by fishing with over-size, il- 
legal gear, who poaches in closed wat- 
ers, and who otherwise fails to play the 
game and so hastens the day when his 


own throat is cut along with the whole 
salmon industry. One can look for 
crackdowns in this sphere. Yet, there is 
no denying that more and more com- 
mercial fishing gear is out after what 
fish are left. 

All these pros and cons on salmon 
were aired in a special Congressional 
subcommittee hearing which took place 
in Seattle in November. Apparently the 
main effect of that hearing was to serve 
as a sounding board to bring problems 
of the declining silver horde out into 
the open. 


Power Outlook Improves 

The power outlook has improved re- 
cently. Vividly recalling the power 
shortage embarrassments of last year, 
power people in all categories met ear- 
lier this year in anticipation of a repeat 
performance, but now it appears that 
the 1949-50 winter will pass by with 
no power abnormalities. Stored water is 
ample at the present time. 

Another factor of importance is that 
there is an abundance of fuel oil on 
hand—as against a shortage last year— 
and the price is also sharply down from 
a year ago. 

Meanwhile oil excitement in West- 
ern Canada continues. That is import- 
ant to industry south of the Canadian 
border because Washington and Ore- 
gon offer larger industrial and domestic 
markets for natural gas and oil than 
does Canada’s thinly scattered Western 
population. 

Important developments in Alberta 
province have been reported on pre- 
viously, but now the belief is mounting 
that oil will be found farther and far- 
ther West in Canada, extending even 
to the large islands, such as Graham and 
Queen Charlotte, off the rugged Brit- 
ish Columbia coast. Seepages in the 
area were noted long ago, but now ex- 
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ploratory drilling is going on. Many 
Canadian and American companies are 
staking out large acreages in their pros- 
pecting. 
CVA Battle 

Battle over the creation of a proposed 
Columbia Valley Authority continues, 
with new foes continuing to pop up. 
The forest industries are becoming 
quite vocal on the anti-CVA side. One 
of the latest groups to say “no” is the 
Pacific Logging Congress, a powerful 
all-West aggregation. At the 40th ses- 
sion, held in Seattle in mid-November, 
one resolution sounded a vigorous “no” 


on the CVA. 


Pacific Northwest Trade Association, 
meeting in Spokane about the same 
time, also chose to say “no” on CVA. 
This body, which is something of a re- 
gional chamber of commerce, with 
some 40 chambers from Alaska, West- 
ern Canada, Washington, Oregon, Ida- 
ho, and Montana supporting it, also 
went on record on other subjects, some 
of which were: 


P.N.T.A. on Record 

Recommended priority for develop- 
ment of water power sites on British 
Columbia streams which were not im- 
portant for salmon propagation. 

Opposed to further federal acquisi- 
tion of land in the West. 

Favored more ships for the Puget 
Sound-Alaska run. 


Opposed the application of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad for joint 
through rates on transcontinental traffic 
to and from the Pacific Northwest. 

Recommended that purchases, hand- 
ling and shipping of Economic Coop- 
erative Administration supplies for 
Korea pass through private trade chan- 
nels. 

Recommended repeal of the 15 per 
cent transportation excise taxes. 

Urged adequate defense for the 
West Coast and opposed the policy of 
disrupting Western industrial plants 
and moving them inland, supposedly 
for defense reasons. 

Supported the Hoover program for 
streamlining the federal government. 

Endorsed the full development of 
Alaska’s potential in forest and other 
industries and recreational attractions; 
urged improvements of its transporta- 
tion facilities. 

$1,500,000 For Development 

From Washington, D. C., has come 
word, through C. Girard Davidson, as- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, that the 
department is seeking approval of a 
six-year $1,500,000 development pro- 
gram for the Pacific Northwest. 
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CRANES e Overhead 





For lowest-cost-per-load.. 
use dependable thru-the-atr handling 


Kerp in mind these important advantages which “‘through- 
the-air’” handling alone gives you. Unrestricted use of floor 
space, accurate spotting of work, higher stacking, greater 
dependability and safety, lower upkeep and longer life. On 
the production line or when storing or warehousing, they add 
up to worthwhile savings. 


For a great many years, we have devoted our entire 
facilities to the manufacture of cab-operated and floor-con- 
trolled hoists, and overhead traveling cranes—and to laying out 
plant systems to make them the most efficient of all lifting 
and conveying tools. 


May we show you pertinent data on installations similar 


d Niles 


conpoeato® 


s for airborne shop loads 


to yours? 


Shepar 


CRANE & HOIST 
sells all three lifting too 









Makes and 








Floor 
HOISTS e Cab Operoted 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP., 469 Schuyler Avenue, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. LTD., 826 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 













HOISTS © 


Operated 


STRYCO MFG. CO.,470 Natoma St., San Francisco 3, Calif. @ MR. PRESTON FALLER, 1921 Minor Ave., Seattle 1, Wash 
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Employment Stabilization Point 
Seems to Have Arrived 


Influx keeps unemployment loads high, but conditions better than 
last year, due largely to upturn in forest products industries 


ORTLAND, ORE. — Employers 
P:: the lower Columbia empire have 

climbed out on a crystal-ball limb 
as far as February, 1950, and made a 
prophesy that things employmentwise 
have really leveled off—employment 
didn’t reach 1948 peaks during the 
summer and it won't reach 1948-49 
winter lows. 

Oregon unemployment compensa- 
tion commission agrees with the fore- 
cast based on its own survey of more 
than a thousand representative employ- 
ers. 


Manufacturing and Construction 

Some manufacturing and construc- 
tion groups have as many or more em- 
ployees on the job this winter compared 
with a year ago—but unemployment 
claims among their employees have 
been been running two or three times as 
high as a year ago. This contradictive 
statement is partly explained by the 
weeding out process as efficiency of pro- 
duction lines is improved, plus the 
steady influx of new workers continu- 
ing to arrive in the Pacific Northwest. 


Big Stabilization Factor 

A big factor in the stabilization is 
continuing healthiness of lumber, ply- 
wood and allied industries. That ex- 
pected winter slump in the lumber 
market didn’t appear during November, 
bringing the area’s biggest industry 
comfortably close to the annual pickup 
in spring rail business after the Christ- 
mas holidays—and a big order file to 
work on until that time. 

Market price of most lumber and ply- 
wood company securities has reflected 
that healthy market condition. It has 
been reflected in supply industries that 
serve lumbering and logging and in 
community business. 
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Here’s how the Oregon unemploy- 
ment compensation commission fore- 
cast reads for basic groups through Feb- 
ruary: 

Employment Forecast 

Construction — Open fall helped 
keep building activity high. Employ- 
ment down only 10 per cent by mid- 
November from August highs. Many 
projects to be started in next few 
months unless weather prohibits. 

Food products—Seasonal slowdowns 
to bring more layoffs for next few 
months, but the low should be consid- 
erably above last winter. 

Lumbering and Logging — Drop 
from August to February to be much 
smaller this year. 

Textiles and apparel—Employment 
increases that started in October to con- 
tinue on small scale through February. 

Other manufacturing — Slight let- 
downs in a few heavy industries, but 
over-all letdown to be only 2 or 3 per 
cent. 

Transportation and Utilities—Slight 
but steady employment rises during 
next few months. 

Wholesale and retail trade—Christ- 
mas retail hiring to be offset by layoffs 
among wholesalers and jobbers hand- 
ling Oregon products for shipment 
elsewhere. Retail employment will drop 
8 per cent from December to February. 

Finance and service—An upturn of 
1 to 2 per cent may come after the holi- 
days. 

Steel Strike Settlements 

Steel strike settlements have set a 
pattern for labor-management negotia- 
tions to be conducted in the Columbia 
empire for 1950. IW A-CIO lumber and 
logging workers, who will map their 
1950 negotiations at a Portland meeting 
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in January, have indicated that a health 
and welfare plan may be the only major 
issue in lumber negotiations for 1950. 

Like in steel, it will add to the cost 
of the product if successfuly negotiated 
by labor. 

Seriousness of the power situation in 
Oregon and Washington has been un- 
derlined again by the Bonneville ad- 
ministration’s Dr. Paul J. Raver. 

There probably will be no firm power 
from the big federal generators for pri- 
vate utilities of the two states when 
their one-year contracts come up for 
renewal in September, 1950, he says. 


A Federal Policy 

It's because of the federal policy of 
giving public agencies first chance at 
available firm power. It resulted in dras- 
tic cuts for the private power companies 
in contracts signed this fall. The situa- 
tion, Dr. Raver says, will continue at 
least until McNary Dam is in produc- 
tion in 1953-54. 

It is pointed out, however, by private 
utility sources that the “cold war’’ be- 
tween Bonneville and the private utili- 
ties isn’t ended and this is just another 
chapter. 


“Dump” Power Is Available 

Actually, there normally is consid- 
erable “dump” power available at the 
federal dams for the private utilities— 
and the latter also have their own hydro 
and steam plants to supplement the fed- 
eral supply. On top of that is a 12,000- 
mile network of the Northwest power 
pool, which distributes needed power 
where it is most needed and insures 
against blackouts in any unfortunate 
areas. 

The situation also writes the preface 
for the region’s heavy-power-using in- 
dustrial expansion for the next four 
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years despite that installed power ca- 
pacity already is double the U. S. aver- 
age in ratio to population. 

But planning and action is continu- 
ing. Latest major moves are by the Port 
of Portland and the Portland commis- 
sion of public docks. The port has ne- 
gotiated cancellation of the govern- 
ment’s Swan Island lease ahead of time 
and industries already on the island now 
can prepare long-term leases and plan 
expansion with a stable housing situa- 
tion. 

The dock commission has traded its 
out-of-the-way Oregon Shipbuilding 

‘orporation property with the War As- 
sets Administration for near-in Willam- 
ette Iron & Steel Corporation properties 
extending for a mile along the west side 
Willamette River waterfront. 


Waterfront Face-Lifting 

The 37-acre Wisco property will be 
developed into a modern transit ter- 
minal, but not immediately. In the 
meanwhile the facilities will be leased. 

Besides giving the city a new transit 
terminal within the city proper, it also 
clears some of the litigation clouds over 
the vast 84-acre Oregonship property. 

The dock commission has been liti- 
gating for restoration of the property 
by the government, which face-lifted it 
for one of Henry Kaiser's record- 
breaking shipbuilding ventures during 
the war. 


Litigation and ownership troubles 
have frightened away at least two ma- 
jor industries ‘‘fishing”’ for sites. 

Marking a new phase in the vast 
Columbia basin irrigation project to be 
fed by Grand Coulee, the Bureau of 
Reclamation was to open bids in mid- 
December for 58 miles of laterals to 
irrigate 180 farms northeast of Moses 
Lake. 

It is the first block of the 87,000 acres 
the bureau expects to have irrigation 
water on by 1952. 


Second Industrial 
Engineering Institute 

January 27 and 28 are the dates of 
the second Industrial Engineering In- 
stitute, to be held at the Berkeley cam- 
pus of University of California. 

On the program will be Professor 
Ralph M. Barnes, UCLA, Harold Eng- 
strom, of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Flushing, Long Island, and Drs. 
C. C. Keachie and Mason Haire, of 
Ux. 


Those attending will receive a print- 
ed copy of the proceedings. 

This session of the Institute will have 
as its subject: “Work Simplification and 
Suggestion Systems.” 
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Re M CRANES ¢ 
GIVE WINGS 


to Boiler Company Steel 








In the huge Huntington Boiler and Supply Company, loads 
of steel are constantly on the move. For fast, efficient, safe 
handling, these people use one 10-ton and two 5-ton Robbins 
& Myers electric overhead traveling cranes. From cars to stor- 
age, storage to work area, these R & M “giants” speed daily 


production schedules, help create a better profit picture. 


CRANES, HOISTS, WINCHES FOR EVERY JOB 

Powerful R & M units are available for lifting services from 
1/, ton to 25 tons. Many standard crane variations: gantry, over- 
head I-beam cranes, plus special designs for unusual applica- 
tions. Also quality hoists and winches engineered for lasting 
service. Choice of control, suspension and capacity. 

We are always glad to analyze your requirements and quote 
without obligation. Write for further information and free 


literature. 


ROBBINS « MYERS « INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO *© BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Gas Lines Are Common Carriers 
And Thereby Hangs Trouble 


Way apparently open for natural gas producers to find routes 
into markets without building transmission systems themselves 


ENVER—Industrial users of nat- 
D ural gas all over the Western half 

of the United States are rubbing 
their eyes in unbelieving wonder. May- 
be it is too good to be true. Still—some 
plants already are benefitting by the 
new conception of common carriers. 


What has happened is that the trans- 
porters of natural gas finally have knuck- 
led under, in a few instances at least, 
and are beginning to act something like 
other transporters. 

Years ago when coal companies tried 
to ship their coal on trains, the railroad 
companies said, in effect, ‘Nuts to you, 
we produce coal ourselves. Build your 
own railroad if you want to sell your 
coal.” 


The Worm Turned 


After some bitter battles in the courts, 
the idea of a common carrier was es- 
tablished and the coal companies had 
no further difficulty in getting the rail- 
roads to haul their coal. But a similar 
battle has been going on in the courts 
of the land during the past decade, with 
regard to interstate transportation of 
naural gas, and now the same thing is 
coming up in regard to transmission of 
electric power. *An Idaho Power Com- 
pany electric transmission line between 
Boise and American Falls, crossing part 
of the public domain, must “haul” pub- 
lic power to Uncle Sam's customers as 
well as its own power to its own cus- 
tomers. Next thing, any independent 
who buys or generates electricity may 
be able to use such a common carrier line 
for transporting power to certain classes 
of customers along the ‘‘right-of-way.” 

A cement plant in southern Califor- 
nia or an orphans home in South Da- 
kota might have used natural gas for 





*Reference: 
Western Constr. News 
Nov. 15, '49—P. 67 
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fuel, buying it from the gas company 
at whatever rates the one supplier of- 
fered. If the gas rates seemed too high, 
the alternative was to buy some different 
fuel—coal, electric power, oil or what- 
not. 


Buyer’s Market for Gas? 


Today—or in most localities, tomor- 
row—there is competition among the 
sellers of natural gas and a buyer's mar- 
ket prevails. Another gas company can 
come along and make a bid for the busi- 
ness of the cement plant or orphans 
home, undercutting the price offered by 
the original gas company. As a result, 
cheaper fuel costs are being obtained by 
industrial users and certain other classes 
of users. 

Back in the gas fields, the new con- 
ception of common carrier pipelines is 
having its effects, too. Drilling is being 
stimulated by the higher prices being 
offered. Competition has come to the 
gas fields, too. Instead of only one buyer 
—the pipeline company—the producers 
of gas now find themselves able to bar- 
gain with various purchasers and to 
hold out for higher prices. 


Competition Stimulates Drilling 

Already the price of gas in the field 
is going up and the higher prices are 
bringing about more drilling. In east- 
ern Montana's gas fields one new field 
has been opened up at Pleona since the 
new turn of events took effect, and sev- 
eral operators have announced fairly 
ambitious programs. 

The only pipelines that are real com- 
mon carriers are those that cross some 
portion of the Federally-owned public 
domain in interstate commerce. Pipe- 
lines are peculiar things, legally, and 
each one has its own certificate of con- 
venience and necessity with its own 
charter, so to speak, defining its allow- 
able operations. 


The Federal Power Commission is 
acting somewhat cautiously, afraid to 
exercise the full measure of power now 
accorded it by the courts, because the 
issue is full of political dynamite and 
the carriers that face the loss of their 
monopoly privileges are politically 
powerful. 


South Dakota Brick Yard 

First customer served under the new 
dispensation for gas companies is the 
Black Hills Brick & Tile Company of 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota. It gets 
its gas from Mondakota Gas Company 
via a common carrier pipeline owned 
by the Montana-Dakota Utilities Com- 
pany. The gas originates in Montana's 
Baker-Glendive field. 


Open For Business 

Contracts with other industrial, in- 
stitutional, municipal, and commercial 
users of gas are being negotiated by 
Mondakota now that its long legal bat- 
tle for the right to ship gas through the 
Montana-Dakota pipeline has been 
setled. 

Incidentally, Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties has won authorization to lease and 
operate a new 340-mile natural gas 
pipelines already serving eastern Mon- 
tana, the western part of the Dakotas 
and possibly northwestern Nebraska. It 
has not been learned whether the autho- 
rization for this nine-million-dollar 
pipeline is such as to provide for some 
public use of the line or if it will be 
used only by one company. 


Competition or Monopoly? 

Meanwhile, industrialists are watch- 
ing eagerly to learn if there really will 
be competition—and a buyer’s market 
—in natural gas at the point of its ulti- 
mate use. The effect in Southern Cali- 
fornia could be enormous, as vast and 
rapidly expanding gas reserves in the 
San Juan Basin of Colorado, Utah, and 
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New Mexico are tapped by pipelines 
from the Pacific Coast. If the new com- 
petitive practice prevails, it will touch 
off the greatest gas drilling boom the na- 
tion has ever seen all over the public 
domain states. This already is shaping 
into sizable proportions, but so far the 
big interest has been in oil, with gas 
only an incidental. 


Construction Expanding 

After what seemed like a slow start, 
the construction industry now domi- 
nates the scene in most parts of the 
Rocky Mountain area. There seems to 
be no let-up in sight and architects re- 
port more and more important projects 
are about ready to leave the drawing 
board stage and turn into contracts. 

Industrial and heavy construction 
continues away out in front, chiefly be- 
cause of the vast extent of public power 
projects now under way in the area. 
However there is an impressive amount 
of residential and commercial construc- 
tion going on in large and small com- 
munities all the way from El Paso to 
the Canadian line, and beyond that in- 
visible line the pattern of activity con- 
tinues in boom proportions all the way 
past Edmonton, Alberta. Nobody can 
remember when there was so much 


building being done. 
Very Sad Miners 


Coal miners have been cocky for years 
and have lorded it over the hardrock 
miners whose industry has been in a 
mess since the war production rush 
subsided. Now the coal miners are blue, 
with two-fifths of their income slashed 
off when John L. Lewis proclaimed a 
three-day week. Virtually all mines had 
been working a five-day week. The im- 
poverished miners, hoping to recoup 
their strike losses before Christmas, 
were plunged into despair again. The 
situation in the miners union is ripe 
for a revolution, which might be a 
good thing for everybody, particularly 
the miners. 

This situation is not particularly a 
Rocky Mountain problem, but the coal 
mining industry is important in most 
of the mountain states where the na- 
tion’s greatest coal reserves eventually 
will make the area a great industrial 
empire. That may be about 50 years 
hence. 


Food Manufacturing 

Charles E. Brokaw, regional director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Denver, points out that 
food manufacture constituted the big- 
gest part of Colorado’s 1947 manufac- 
uring total. That is the latest year for 
which accurate figures are available, and 
some interesting tabulations have just 
been released. 
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Special-Purpose 
SYSTEMS 


designed to meet individual 
requirements, including: 


CONVEYORS 
AUTOMATIC PALLET LOADERS 
PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS 
INDUSTRIAL VACUUM 
CLEANING SYSTEMS 





Write for bulletin. Our technically- 
trained representatives are available 
for consultation. 


LAMSON 


CORPORATION 


DEPT. WI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


611 HOWARD STREET 
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NEW MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


E-1508 

Weldless Steel Sleeves 

A new roller for turning out weldless 
steel sleeves and rings is now in opera- 
tion at C.B.S. Steel & Forge, Los An- 
geles. This ring roller, first in the West 
and one of only five in the country, is 
adaptable for rolling sleeves and rings 
from 50 to 1,500 pounds of varying 
lengths and diameters. Different con- 
tours and shapes, inside and outside, can 
also be made on it. 

E-1509 

*Adhesive A-1 Sticks Fast 

Adhesive A-1, produced by Arm- 
strong Products Co., Warsaw, Indiana, 
is a new thermosetting resin composi- 
tion that will bond to each other such 
materials as metals, glass, ceramics, rigid 
plastics, wood, rubber, with a glue line 
often stronger than the materials bond- 
ed. This adhesive contains no volatile 
solvent, does not shrink or swell upon 
hardening, requires no primer coating 
or open assembly drying, requires only 
contact pressure, and cures at heats from 
room temperature up to 200°F. 


E-15010 

*20,000,000 Megohmeter 

An instrument designed for the pre- 
cise measurement of electrical resistance 
over a range from 300,000 ohms to 
20,000,000 megohms is now distributed 
for the English manufacturers by Her- 
man H. Sticht Co., Inc., New Y ork City. 
Power supply is line voltage from 110 
to 115 and 190 to 260 volts AC. The 
overall range is divided into 6 decades, 
which are switch controlled. Bulletin 
1029 gives further information. 


E-15011 
- 


*Simple Talker 

Dial-A-Talk intercommunication sys- 
tems, put out by a firm of the same name 
in Portland, Oregon, eliminate the usual 
bulky connecting cables and remove the 
need for an AC outlet near each station. 
Stations can be moved or added at very 
small installation cost. This system uses 
only a 4," flexible cable conduit con- 
taining four wires, running to each sta- 
tion. One central control panel has all 
the tubes. Sets are small as a telephone, 
have a telephone dial, allowing unlim- 
ited combinations of numbers. 


E-15012 

*Wire-Soldering Boon 

At last, electricians and radio and 
appliance men can get a wire with plas- 
tic insulation that doesn’t peel or strip 
or shrink when soldered. William Brand 
& Co., New York, are turning out a 
plastic insulated wire without overbraid- 


ing or jacketing of any kind—a tinned- . 


copper conductor with insulation of 
especially compounded stabilized vinyl 
dielectric one-thirty-second of an inch 
thick. It is approved by UL for 105°C 
continuous operation. It is free-stripping 
and permits practical applications where 
soldering operations are encountered. 


E-15013 

Pneumatic Timing Relay 

The Bulletin 849 pneumatic timing 
relay is a new adjustable timer an- 
nounced by Allen-Bradley Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It is 
available for AC or 
DC, and utilizes a 
synthetic rubber bel- 
lows for controlling 
the tripping time. 
The range is easily 
adjustable from 10 
cycles to three min- 
uttes, with an accu- 
racy of plus or minus 
10 per cent. The relay 
resets instantaneously 
and performance is 
unaffected by temper- 
ature, humidity, or vibration. 

E-15014 

*World's Strongest 
Scotch Tape 

“Scotch” brand filament tape No. 
890, made by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., with 500 Ibs. tensile strength 
per inch of width, will soon be on the 
market. Sample rolls are immediately 
available. This tape has an acetate film 
backing, and glass filaments instead of 
rayon. These filaments are permanently 
imbedded in a resilient shock-proof 
rubber adhesive, pressure-sensitive. Tear 
resistance is far greater than can be 
measured on the ASTM-approved Elm- 
endorf tear tester. It is a natural for 
jobs like banding hundreds of pounds 
of steel pipes, for banding raw lumber, 
wall board, window frames, etc., and 
for binding materials to pallets. It will 
stretch only about 6 per cent. It comes 
in 72-yard lengths, and in standard 
widths of 1/,, 34, and 1 inch, with other 
widths made on order. First production 
will be of transparent tape. 


For Your Convenience... 


Use this postage-paid card to obtala 
further information on products mea- 
tioned on these two pages and on litera- 
ture listed on the following page .. . 


E-15015 

*AC Electrolytic Capacitors 
For Continuous Duty 

This new application of electrolytic 
condensers should be cheaper and more 
ee than paper capacitors formerly 
used. Known as Sprague Type 11A, 
these capacitors are ideally suited for 
across-the-line power factor improve- 
ment at low voltages. They may be used 
in applications where starting voltage 
surges across capacitors may exceed 
rated voltages by as much as 50 per cent 
for a maximum of two seconds. They 
are made by Sprague Electric Co., North 
Adams, Mass., for 115-volt continuous 
duty AC service. Another important use 
is in applications where a voltage drop 
is required without power dissipation. 
Sprague Engineering Bulletin 301, 
available on company letterhead request, 
gives complete standard ratings of this 
new line. 


E-15016 

*60,000 Units Per Minute 
Counted Electronically 

Potter Instrument Co., Flushing, 
N. Y., announce a high-speed pre- 
determined electronic counter with di- 
rect dial setting that will tally units up 
to 60,000 per minute, with absolute 
accuracy akeue instantaneously with- 
out missing a count. Dial switches on 
the front panel select the predetermined 
count. No moving parts are involved. 
Each tube in the counting circuit has a 
neon glow lamp associated, making 
trouble easy to locate. This instrument 
is also useful for precise frequency 
measurements, predetermining time in- 
tervals, generating square weaves, and 
frequency dividing. 

E-15017 


Skids For the Trade 

“Dreadnought’’ skids, produced by 
George M. Prescott Co., Los Angeles, 
are now being made in any size for any 
type and height of lift truck. Many in- 
dustrial requirements call for specially- 
designed skids, and this firm is ready to 
furnish them. Skids with heavy-duty 
reinforcements and superstructures such 
as stake uprights and tier boxes, and 
semi-live skids for use with a hauling 
jack are available. 


*Items evaluated by Western Industry's technical advisors on basis of information supplied by producer. 
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Why Not Spray It? 

Now, for the first time, a manu- 
facturer can determine without cost 
whether or not his products can be spray 
finished automatically. Binks Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, is offering this 
service. Manufacturers are invited to 
send in samples of their products— 
from tea tiles to table tops, from golf 
balls to automobile wheels—and have 
a trial finishing. If the product can be 
finished automatically, Binks Co. will 
give the manufacturer, without obliga- 
tion, a report showing the production 
and cost which can be expected, based 
upon actual measurement. 


E-15019 

*Stainless Steel Barrels 
In Carboy Size 

A new stainless steel barrel of 15- 
gallon capacity is introduced by Udylite 
Corp., Detroit. This is slightly larger 
than a carboy (12 gals.) but it has sev- 
eral advantages: elimination of break- 
age, savings in freight, storage space, 
and lower freight cost in returning the 
empties. Pumps fit in easily at the ends 
of the barrels. These units can be stacked 
to store. 


E-15020 


Wired For Sound 

A completely redesigned sound probe 
utilizing the principles of electronics is 
announced by the Como-Tex Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. With this device, sound may 
be accurately traced to its source; 
being amplified, without distortion, the 
sound immediately reveals its character, 
whether normal or foreign. It is so sensi- 
tive that the tick of the finest watch is 
clear and distinct. 


E-15021 

*Self-Locking Set Screw 

Zip-Grip is described as being the 
first set screw to have triple-locking 
action by a combination of interference 
fit, tension, and the locking of the set 
screw against the shaft or other part. 
Lower part of the screw, which enters 
the hole first, has a standard thread; 
upper part of the screw, designated as 
the “activating area,” has a larger pitch 
diameter which creates an interference 
fit or expansion effect against the thread 
flanks. This results in a tension or op- 
posed force action, and is the locking 
effect. Tapping production costs are re- 
duced by requiring no closer fit than 
Class Two, and assembly speed can be 
increased because these screws (1) are 
easily inserted, (2) require no outside 
locking devices. Set Screw Mfg. Co., 
Bartlett, Ill., makes them. 


E-15022 
*This Sound Recorder 
Has the Last Word 


When it comes to sound recorders, 
““Recordall,” manufactured by Miles 
Reproducer Co., New York City, has 
more features than we've seen to date 
inside one box. It is light (15 Ibs.) 
and compact (7” high, 8” deep, 131/.” 
long). A permanent jewel records or 
plays back continuously up to 3!/, hours 
(24 hours on custom models) on each 
face of an endless safety film belt, that 
can be replaced in two seconds. Record- 
ing cost is 214c per hr.; current con- 
sumption is 50 watts. Any point of a 
31/,-hr. recording can be located in six 
seconds. Prices run from $300 to $890 
for this quality instrument. 


E-15023 

Bladeless Trash Pump 

A new type bladeless pumping unit 
for handling trash and sewage is an- 
nounced by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago. Fluid passes through the im- 
peller via a single rotating channel, with 
centrifugal force doing the work. Any- 
thing that will enter the eye of the pump 
will go through it. Sizes range from 
2” to 5”. Price is competitive. 


E-15024 

*Fluorescent Sun Lamp 

A new Westinghouse fluorescent sun 
lamp designed to irradiate any interior 
at low cost with the beneficial rays of 
natural sunshine is available in either 
20 or 40 watt size. It is identical in 
dimensions and electrical operating 
characteristics with standard fluorescent 
lamps. It has an output concentrated in 
the mid-ultraviolet wave lengths (2800- 
3200 Angstroms) and a life of more 
than 4,000 hours, and can be operated 
for as little as 11/4, mills per hour. 


A Se 


Portable Honing Head 

Here is a portable honing tool for 
sizing and finishing holes that are 
round, straight, and true to a tenth (if 
need be) and with surface finish as fine 
as two micro-inches R.M.S. in hardened 
steel. These ‘“Honalls,”’ made by Sunnen 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo., can be used 
with portable drill, lathe, or drill press. 
Sizes range from 3/16” to 1”. 


E-15026 

*Non-Skid Steel Floor Plate 

With Alan Wood Steel Co.’s “A.W. 
Algrip,” industry is offered for the first 
time a metal floor surface that is really 
what it says it is—non-skid. This new 
plate, made by combining abrasive grain 
and rolled steel, provides a non-slip sur- 
face even on a steep incline. And as the 
surface is worn down, new abrasive par- 
ticles are uncovered, so the traction 
value is present as long as the steel re- 
mains. It is available in thicknesses from 
” to 34”, and in widths up to 60” 
max. by 144” long. 


E-15027 


Which Tempil® Pellet Has 
The Proper Temperature? 
Tempil° Corporation, New Y ork, an- 
nounces the development of additional 
high temperature ratings of Tempil*® 
Pellets to indicate 2100°, 2200°, 2300°, 
2400° and 2500°F. Beginning with 
113°F, Tempil* Pellets are now avail- 
able in 121/-degree steps to 400°F, in 
50-degree steps from 400° to 2000°F, 
and in 100-degree steps from 2000° to 
2500°F. Tempilstiks*, the crayon form 
of temperature indicator, are available 
in corresponding intervals from 113° 
to 2000°F; while Tempilaq’, the paint 
form of temperature indicator, is avail- 
able in similar steps from 113°F to 
1600°F only. 


*Items evaluated by Western Industry's technical advisors on basis of information supplied by producer. 
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THERE’S A DETREX MACHINE 


LALA, 


pittance Ml 
METAL~-CLEANING APPLICATION 


a 
| / ® DETREX builds all sizes of hand-operated 
» and conveyorized degreasers and 
» washers for cleaning every kind of metal 
parts . . . ranging from needles to auto 
bodies -- and with any production vol- 
ume desired. Work handled includes 
castings, forgings, tubing, wire and 
stampings — both of ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals. 





















































For most jobs, standard Detrex machines 
provide top speed and economy, either 
used ‘“‘as is’ or with minor modifica- 
tions. For the really unusual jobs, special 
machines are designed and built to 
assure the same top efficiency. 


Detrex also supplies the solvent or clean- 
ing compound needed to obtain maxi- 
mum performance 
Cleaning small parts in a hand- from each machine 
operated degreaser. and top efficiency on 
every metal-cleaning 
application. 


In all cases, the ma- 
chines and cleaning 
compounds are backed 
by a nationwide field 
organization. Consult 
your Detrex field 
representative. 
Conveyorized three-stage alkali 


spray washer cleaning truck brake 
drum assemblies. 


Special Detrex high-production de- 
greasing installation. 


Degreasing Machines and Safety Solvents + Metal Parts 
Washers + Alkali and Emulsion Cleaners and Strippers « 
Processing Equipment « Spray Booth Compounds. 
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Helpful 
Literature 


For the Plant Operator Who 
Wants to Keep Informed 


1501-L 
Splash-Proof Motors—aA new splash-proof 
motor, designed for locations which are sub- 
ject to direct streams of water or other 
liquids, has recently been designed by Ster- 
ling Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles, and 
is described by them in a new 4-page folder. 

1502-L 
Steel Office Equipment—aA 12-page catalog 
which features various types of office equip- 
ment made of steel—chairs, tables, files, m4 
inets, clothing lockers, shelving, etc.—has 
just been issued by Precision Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Catalog illustrates all items 
offered and lists prices for each. 

1503-L 
Cylinder Bulletin — A technical bulletin, 
illustrating how the pneumatic actuating 
cylinders made by Ledeen Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles, provide nearly automatic opera- 
tion of a building block machine has just 
been released. Cylinder details and their ap- 
plication are given, and the machine is 
illustrated. 


1504-L 
Pre-Finished Metals Data Folder — The 
new Data Folder put out by American Nick- 
eloid Company, Peru, lil., describes the prop- 
erties, tempers and finishes of pre-finished 
metals available in brass, zinc, aluminum, 
copper and steel bases. Folder also contains 
information on Nickeloid Metals’ bright and 
satin finishes in a variety of striped, crimped 
and corrugated patterns, and includes data on 
sizes of sheets, coils and flat strips and on 
protective surfaces. 
1505-L 
Trends in National Employment—A re- 
search report on industrial and occupational 
trends in national employment is now avail- 
able. The report compares the year 1910 with 
the years of 1940 and 1948, and covers such 
subjects as trends of employment in specific 
industries, trends in employment of women 
by industry group, trends in occupational 
distribution of employment and factors con- 
tributing to the difference in employment 
levels. The report was compiled by the Indus- 
trial Research Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
1506-L 
The Proper Care of Floors—The care of 
all types of floors and floor surfaces is dis- 
cussed in the new brochure, “The Proper 
Care of Floors,”’ put out by West Disinfect- 
ing Company, Long Island City, N. Y. Part 
I of the booklet covers the triple process of 
floor preservation — cleaning, sealing and 
maintaining. Part II discusses all types of 
floor surfaces, new and old and proper meth- 
ods of maintenance. A two-page floor preser- 
vation chart lists the many types of surfaces, 
and proper type of cleanser, sealer and main- 
tainer to be used. 
1507-L 
Humidity Control in the Plant — Arm- 
strong Machine W orks, Three Rivers, Mich., 
have just issued a 12-page illustrated bulletin 
containing a discussion of dry air problems, 
tables on desirable relative humidities and 
complete data on the operation and installa- 
tion of Armstrong Humidifiers, both electric 
and air-controlled models. Also listed are air 
operated and solenoid operated valves man- 
ufactured by the company for use in humidi- 
fier control. 
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READING GUIDE FOR WESTERN MANAGEMENT 





A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


Making Conference 

Programs Work 
By M. F. Stigers, McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949. $3.50. 

“A conference,” says the author of 
this valuable book, ‘‘is an intelligently 
planned informal discussion of a prob- 
lem, the discussion being participated 
in by a number of interested and/or ex- 
perienced persons and supervised by a 
trained leader, with the purpose of 
reaching a useful conclusion or result.” 
Properly used, the conference is a val- 
uable modern administrative tool. With 
increasing emphasis being placed on 
communications, the concept of mul- 
tiple management, and on improved 
human relations through supervision, 
the conference method has become in- 
dispensable to business organizations. 

Some conferences serve a useful pur- 
pose; others are a waste of time. Which 
of these classes a.conference falls into 
depends upon the preparation and plan- 
ning which preceded it and upon the 
skill of the leader. 

In Making Conference Programs 
Work Mr. Stigers presents material 
which should make it possible for every 
conference to achieve a positive result. 
His book serves several purposes: (1) 
It shows the reader how to conduct a 
successful conference and how to teach 
others to be conference leaders. (2) It 
gives an excellent range of examples of 
successful conferences in operation. 

In the first part of the book the au- 
thor discusses 10 practical aspects of 
training conference leaders. Included 
here is instruction on choosing the sub- 
ject matter, preparing the discussion 
plan, and data on matters such as select- 
ing the time, place, and arrangement of 
conference space. The second part deals 
with the use of a conference program. 
It concerns the evaluation of training 
programs, the place of a conference pro- 
gram in a total training program, and 
other pertinent matters. The concluding 
portion presents material on the use 
of conference programs in industry and 
illustrates the foregoing instruction with 
96 pages of selected conference reports. 

Making Conference Programs W ork 
is a worthwhile addition to McGraw- 
Hill’s Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement Series. The author has done a 
thorough job. The material he presents, 
based on his broad experience in con- 
ference leadership and conference lead- 
er training, is extensive, well organized, 
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and written in a manner which makes 
if easy to understand and to use. 

Mr. Stigers’ book deserves a place in 
the library of all executives. It is of ma- 
jor value to personnel administrators 
or executives who wish to introduce the 
conference method to their organiza- 
tion proceedings or who are now using 
the conference method and wish to in- 
crease the benefits derived from it. 

Reviewed by: 

HAROLD E. ATKINSON 

Assistant Dean 

School of Management 

Monetary Management 

By E. A. Goldenweiser, A Research 
Study of the Committee for Economic 
Development. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1949. $2.75. 

Dr. Goldenweiser speaks on the art 
of central banking with the authority of 
long experience and mature wisdom. 
From his vantage point as Director of 
Research and Statistics for the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem he was able to appraise at first hand 
the powers and limitations of monetary 
policy as a means of economic stability. 
He discusses in this terse book the role 
of money in the economy, and the abil- 
ity of the monetary authorities to regu- 
late its volume, availability, and cost. 
He also summarizes briefly the United 
States’ experience with monetary man- 
agement from the beginning of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913 to 

1948. He presents his own views as 
to how we might deal with current prob- 
lems of money, banking, and the public 
debt. 

The reader will find this book to be a 
mine of information, straightforwardly 
written, and without trace of the ‘‘pro- 
fessional jargon’’ which sometimes baf- 
fles the non-specialist in economics. It 
is the ninth of the CED-sponsored 
studies in long-range problems of pro- 
duction and employment. It will be fol- 
lowed by another and more extended 
analysis of monetary and credit policies 
now in preparation by Dr. Golden- 
weiser. 

Reviewed by: 

JOHN F. BENTON 

Lecturer in Economics and 

American Economic History 

Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 
Business Letters That Click 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 1949. 
$5.00. 

Here is a ‘“how-to-do-it” and sample 
letter book, compiled by the editors of 


Printers’ Ink. It shows how to write let- 
ters that will be read, and includes 325 
successful samples of every type of busi- 
ness letter. 
Business Operational 
Research & Reports 
By John G. Glover. American Book 
Company, New York, 1949. $4.00. 

A manual that outlines procedures 
used in preparing research reports in 
the fields of science, industry, and busi- 
ness. It shows how management uses 
research and reports in planning busi- 
ness activities and policies. 

The Toastmaster's Handbook 


By Herbert V. Prochnow. Prentice-Hall, 
1949. $3.95. 


In addition to discussing the respon- 
sibilities and techniques of the toast- 
master, this manual presents a collec- 
tion of more than 2,000 useful items 
for the public speaker. It includes in- 
troductions and responses, epigrams, 
unusual stories, anecdotes and quota- 
tions. It also shows how to plan and 
publicize a program, obtain guest speak- 
ers, maintain a time schedule, and plan 
after-dinner festviities. 

Employee Salary Plans in Operation 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, Studies in Personal Policy, 
No. 100, 1949. 

In this report, salary administration 
plans of nine companies are examined 
from two angles. First, each plan is de- 
scribed in detail from management's 
point of view. Then, the policies and 
practices of each company are consid- 
ered from the employees’ viewpoint 
with more than 3,000 employees con- 
tributing ideas on the salary adminis- 
tration programs of their companies. 
Transmitting Information Through 
Management and Union Channels 

By Helen Baker and John M. True. In- 


dustrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. $2.50. 


Here are two case studies of effec- 
tive transmission of information within 
industries, one conducted with the co- 
operation of Johnson & Johnson and 
Local 630, Textile Workers Union of 
America; the other with Esso Standard 
Oil Company (Bayway Refinery) and 
the Independent Petroleum Workers. 
Practical Operating Problems in 
Personnel Administration 

American Management Association, 
New York, Personnel Series No. 129, 
1949. 

Includes: A panel session on prac- 
tical operating problems in personnel 
administration; wage and salary admin- 
istration; appraising the personnel de- 
partment; developments in personnel 
policies and practices; and surveys to 
build understanding. 

Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian 


REGIONAL REVIEWS 


The Wasatch Front 








Welfare Pressures Weigh Heavy 
On Western Governors 


Utah industries, labor, and politicos unite in definite program to 
find jobs in order to keep unemployment compensation load down 


sures are bearing down on both 

private industry and governmental 
units to-a point that is making birds of 
very different feather flock together. 


Ss LAKE CITY—Pension pres- 


A specific example of this trend 
could be noted at the recent conference 
of Western governors in Salt Lake City. 
From the most ardent fair dealers to 
the most extreme critics of federal lar- 
gess and control, the chief executives 
were in a frame of mind to call upon 
Uncle Sam to ease the problem with a 
greatly expanded social security pro- 
gram. 

Reluctant Conclusion 

Some of the governors intimated 
they had reached the conclusion some- 
what reluctantly. But the alternatives 
appear to be either a uniform all- 
inclusive pension system or a multipli- 
cation of retirement systems covering 
single units of government, particular 
industries or individual companies. 

The conference didn’t adopt a for- 
mal resolution asking for the expanded 
social security system but directed the 
executive secretary to prepare such a 
resolution for later circulation among 
the governors. 


About Moving Industries 

Another subject which attracted the 
apprehensive attention of the govern- 
ors was the possibility of removal of 
large industries from coastal to inland 
areas for protection in case of military 
attack. The chief executives of Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, and California 
were, quite understandably, most agi- 
tated about this. But the intermountain 
governors, while unwilling to take a 
position on specific installations (such 
as Boeing plant in Seattle) did go along 
to the extent of approving a resolution 
calling upon the Congress and Admin- 
istration to: 
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Exercise extreme caution in trans- 
planting any important industry for 
reasons of military strategy. 

Make greater use of Western natural 
resources in the national interest. 


Regard no part of the U.S., includ- 
ing Alaska, as expendable in the event 
of an attack. 

In keeping with a campaign promise 
to have the state department employ- 
ment security put more emphasis on 
finding jobs to reduce the necessity 
for unemployment compensation, Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee of Utah has set up a 
committee to undertake the task. The 
general committee is made up of top 
industrialists, labor leaders and repre- 
sentatives of political subdivisions. 
And the over-all committee is subdi- 
vided into smaller committees to which 
specific responsibilities are assigned. 

Keeping the Promise 

There is, for example, a survey 
committee, which is to make a survey 
of local employment patterns and pre- 
pare a state industrial guide; a labor 
management committee to keep man- 
agement and workers pushing in the 
same direction and to promote employ- 
ment stabilization; a legal committee 
to help municipalities, counties, school 
districts, solve legal entanglements; a 
legislativecommittee to prepare ground- 
work and support for legislation which 
might be needed; and a finance com- 
mittee to work out means of financing 
projects and to assist private industry or 
public bodies to obtain bank or gov- 
ernment credit. 


While the appointment of the com- 
mittee coincided with a more than sea- 
sonal rise in unemployment, sponsors of 
the program emphasize that it should 
not be regarded as a temporary or- 
ganization to cope with a temporary 
situation. Rather it is intended as a 





permanent set-up to coordinate, plan 
and stimulate in both the public and 
private industry fields. 

It is intended that the committee will 
make use of findings of various re- 
search organizations which are already 
functioning, such as the University of 
Utah’s bureau of business and economic 
research which has just completed a de- 
tailed analysis of the southeastern part 
of the state. 


Three Hinges 

The bureau concluded that the fu- 
ture growth of that area hinges large- 
ly on three things; development of pro- 
cesses for converting coal into smoke- 
less fuel ; improvement of livestock, and 
specialization in agricultural products. 
But to permit any of these develop- 
ments in a substantial way, the study 
points out, the area must have a larger 
water supply. The residents are well 
aware of that stumbling block, as shown 
by their intense interest in the compre- 
hensive development of the Colorado 
River. 


Weber Basin Project 

At the moment it appears that the 
key to water projects in this state, and 
elsewhere in the West, is some liberal- 
izing changes in the reclamation law. 
The $70,000,000 Weber basin project 
has been authorized by Congress but 
was signed by the President with the 
reservation that it could not be started 
until certain policy matters had been 
ironed out. 

These policy matters include length- 
ening of the repayment period (the 
Weber project provides for 60 years) 
and allocation of costs to such non- 
reimbursables as fish and wildlife con- 
servation and recreation. That problem 
was again emphasized for the state 
by a preliminary report on the $26,- 
000,000 Dixie project in the extreme 
southern end of the state. 
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USE YUBA’S 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES 


located in San Francisco 
Bay Area at Benicia 


YUBA’s complete plant is available 
to handle contract manufacturing for 
you. It is located at Benicia, California, 
handy to deep water, transcontinental 
railroad, river, truck, and air shipping. 
This plant has a long-time reputation 
for skilled work, and an excellent rec- 
ord of stable labor relations. 


Services Available to You Include— 


© Carbon and alloy steel forging 
© Heat treating 

© Steel fabricating and welding 
¢ Pattern shop 

© Iron and bronze foundry 

© Heavy and light machining 

© Domestic and export shipping 
¢ Engineering design and layout 


These services are especially adaptable 
to manufacturers wishing to expand in 
the West without heavy capital outlay. 


BUSINESS OFFICES IN S. F. 

YUBA’s engineering depart- 
ment and general offices are lo- 
cated in the center of San Fran- 
cisco’s business and financial dis- 
trict. 


To get the full story of how we 
can help you, send us your draw- 


ings and specifications for esti- 
mates. No obligation. Write, wire 
or telephone EXbrook 2-0274. 


BOVE 


Pong 


YUBA MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Am'n Management Assn. 
Meets in San Francisco 

Top management of large and small 
industrial and business firms from all 
sections of the country will meet at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Jan- 
uary 18-20 to discuss current business 
problems. The occasion is the annual 
meeting of the American Management 
Association. 

Meetings will be open to all business 
executives. Problems of production, 
marketing, labor relations, organiza- 
tion, finance, and insurance will be 
treated. 

Planning committee for the confer- 
ence includes Norman Chandler, presi- 
dent, Los Angeles Times; Robert L. 
Minckler, General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, Los Angeles; H. E. Ryker, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Bur- 
bank, California; William C. Mullen- 
dore, president, Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles; T. S. 
Peterson, president, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam S. Street, president, Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle; and W. Walter Wil- 
liams, president Continental, Inc., 
Seattle. 

Other Westerners on the Committee 
arranging agenda for the conference are 
Robert D. Gray, director, industrial re- 
lations section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California; J. 
Hugh Jackson, dean, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University; Al- 
mon E. Roth, Roth and Bahrs, San Fran- 
cisco; Fred H. Merrill, vice president 
and financial secretary, Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company, San Francisco; E. 
C. Sammons, president The United 
States National Bank of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon; and F. B. Whitman, 
president, The Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, San Francisco. 


1,000,000 Man Hours 
Without Disabling Injury 
Richmond, Calif., refinery of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Calif. recently completed 
more than 1,000,000 man hours of 
work without a disabling injury, to 
qualify for the American Petroleum 
Institute million-hour safety award. 
This is the first time an entire re- 
finery of Standard of Calif. has quali- 
fied for the award. The record actually 
totalled 1,006,919 man hours, with an 
average work force of 3,655 persons. 
Average disabling injury rate of oil 
refineries nationally is slightly more 
than 8 per million man hours. Stand- 
ard’s Richmond record for 1948 was 
only 5.7 per million man hours. 
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WINTER 
HEADBAND 


Fleece-lined for win 
ter comfort. 






















WRITE FOR BULLETIN AND PRICES 
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Manufacturers & Distributors 
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: Equipment 
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$112 South Hoover Street 
Los Angeles 37, California 
Other Offices in San Francisco & Houston 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 
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AIR CARGO FOR ALASKA will be easy for shippers to send, if 
Northwest Airlines and Railway Express Agency plans go through. 
They move to make 70 Alaskan communities easily available to air 
cargo shipments. Rates are quoted from Seattle to Anchorage, and 
from there to point of destination. Of the 70 communities, 67 are 
reached by railroad; Kodiak, Seldovia, and Cordona, are on the 
coast. Their ports are open all year round. 


Yara 


PLANING MILL, new and fully equipped to a 50,000 capacity, is 
installed by U.S. Forest Service at Fort Defiance. 

FIRM QUITS STEELWORK—Johnson Bros. Mfg. Co., 1845 E. 
Madison St., Phoenix, ceases steel fabrication operations to concen- 
trate on sheet metal work and heating and cooling installations. 
PHOENIX KO's NUISANCE TAXES—and thereby hopes to make 
it easier for industry to pick their city. Voters eliminated (1) a man- 
ufacturers’ inventory tax and (2) revised downward the method of 
assessing manufacturers’ machinery and equipment taxes. 
ARIZONA IS INDUSTRY-HAPPY. 316 licensed manufacturers 
were listed in 1940; in 1949 the total has risen to 1700. 





CALIFORNIA 


TUNA PACKERS MERGE—Westgate Sea Products and Sun Har- 
bor Packing Co., San Diego, merge into Westgate-Sun Harbor Co. 
That firm now has the largest tuna fleet tonnage in this area’s history. 
W. Wade Ambrose of Westgate becomes president of the new firm; 
Jack Crivello of Sun Harbor assumes executive vice presidency. Both 
men have equal authority. Business starts about Jan. 1 in the Sun 
Harbor plant. Plans are under way for plant expansion. 


40-ACRE OIL PARCEL—Southern Calif. Petroleum Corp. acquires 
another 40-acre parcel in the Del Valle- Ramona area, from Stuart 
M. Salisbury and S. L. Gillan. The firm expects to do exploratory 
operations next year. 


ROHR-NEWPORT STEEL SEPARATE — Rohr Aircraft Corp., 
Chula Vista, and Newport Steel Corp. become one. About $5,000,000 
was paid to the parent company. Rohr Aircraft name is retained, 
with all present officers. 

GAMMATRON TUBE PLANT—Robert Dollar Co. opens H-K 
Gammatron Tube Division, 947 Broadway, Redwood City. They 
will manufacture gammatron electron tubes for commercial radio 
transmitting, television transmitting, and other uses. 

P G & E GENERATORS GENERATE — Two of them on the 
Feather River are now in operation, with 101,000 h.p. capacity. A 
third, Rock Creek, is scheduled to go “on line” in March with 
160,000 h.p. 

SYLVANIA SEEKS SITE—for their new San Francisco warehouse 
and assembly plant, planned for sometime in 1950. 
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Can advanced methods 
of Controlled Heat reduce 
costs in your plant? 

Your Gas Company’s 
Industrial Engineering 
Consultant is equipped to 
help you find out. Tele- 
phone your gas company. 
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PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
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NEW AIRLINES COMMUNICATION — A firm named Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. (code ARINC) has started operation on the 
Pacific Coast to take over airlines radio communication. It was orig- 
inally formed for this purpose, but has for some time been engaged in 
negotiating frequency allocations. Developments now indicate that 
this firm can handle ground-air communications at a substantial cost 
reduction. C. A. Huntley, station manager at the Seattle-Tacoma air- 
port, is Pacific Coast representative; Chuck Fitch is station manager 
at Mills Field, San Francisco; George Osborn is station manager at 
the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. Home office of this firm is at 
1108 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. John Durkovic, secretary. 





® New electric furnace of six tons capacity, recently installed 
at Los Angeles Steel Casting Co. Unit is hydraulically oper- 
ated, top charge, and lapsed time from tapping the heat to 
power on the following heat is less than six minutes. Scrap 
is loaded into the charging bucket by a magnet, and accurately 
weighed in a special Toledo scale. Bucket is then run into 
foundry, where an overhead crane handles it to the furnace. 
Top of the furnace swings aside and, as bucket is lowered into 
furnace, the rope tying the orange peel bottom together 
burns through and the entire charge is deposited in the furnace. 
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MILLIONS FOR EDUCATION are about to be spent at University 
of Denver, as the second phase of its $15,000,000 program. About 
$4,000,000 will be spent in this phase, including: Law College build- 
ing, $650,000; Engineering College building, $1,000,000; Hotel and 
Restaurant Management Building Student Union Building, $750,000; 
Communications Institute building, $1,500,000. This entire program 
will be financed by private gifts. Construction on this second phase 
is expected to start in 1950. 





NEW MACARONI FACTORY will be built by American Beauty 
Macaroni Co. at 4550 Lipan St., Denver. It is to be a one-story fac- 
tory, office, and warehouse of masonry construction. 


ICE PLANT BURNS—Western Railway Ice Company at Alamosa 
suffered fire recently, damaging amounting to about $400,000. The 
plant was leveled and eight of 13 refrigerator cars of D & RGW were 
destroyed. 


PAPER PLANT PROJECTED for Couer d'Alene, at a cost of about 
$5,000,000 by Idaho-Montana Pulp & Paper Co.,with headquarters 
at Missoula, Montana. 


PULP AND PAPER PLANT costing about $12,000,000 will be 
built in Lewiston, by Potlatch Forests, Inc., part of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber interests. 
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When hardware stocks are running low, 
To Classified | always go. 
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"Cause that’s the book that lists the men 
Who sell the goods I'll need again. 


You'll find pots and pans or nuts and bolts 
..or ’most anything else you'll ever need... 
in your classified telephone directory—your 
handy guide to ’most every supplier in 
town. When you're ready to buy, find it fast 
in the Yellow Pages. Just as other buyers 
will find your products fast, too, when you 
advertise in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 






the Pacific Telephone (a) and Telegraph Company 
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How to Stop =f) 
Paint Build-up on 
Waterwash Spray Booths 


ver-sprayed paint, lacquer or enamel build-up on 

booth back plates can be a big headache. But by 
adding a specialized Oakite material to the tank of your 
recirculating water system, you can prevent that build-up. 
Method is easy; results cut painting costs. 


What makes it click? Exceptional oil-removing properties 
of Oakite materials designed for this work condition water 
so paint cannot cling to plates. Pump and lines stay clean, 
too. Paint reclamation is easier, more profitable. Just say 
the word and your neighborhood Oakite Technical Service 
Representative will give you the facts about water-con- 
ditioners and Oakite’s 80 other cleaning, descaling and 
stripping materials. Or write for FREE data. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. e 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory 


OAKITE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING 
MATERIALS - METHODS + SERVICE 


ALLIGATOR 
i135, 
etait 


Tooth 
a Vise* 





% For Transmission and Conveyor 
Belting of all kinds. Excellent 
for Package Conveyors. 

% Separable and smooth on both 
sides. 

% 12 Sizes: For belts from 1/16” 
to 5/8” thick—and any width, 

%& Made of Steel, “Monel”, “Ever- 
dur”. 


Order From Your Supply House 


alt ae tls: 
TO APPLY IT 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4642 Lexington Street . Chicago 44, Illinois 
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ATOMIC ENERGY INFO — in three parts: (1) Bechtel Corp., 
San Francisco, awarded contract to perform construction work on 
first reactor to be built at Arco Nuclear Reacting Testing Station. 
Work is beginning immediately, and is scheduled for completion 
by late 1950. (2) AEC decided to locate the proposed materials 
testing reactor at Arco. Detailed design work on this reactor has been 
underway since last September; construction is scheduled to start 
by next spring. (3) Naval Proving Ground property near Arco has 
been transferred to AEC from the Navy Department. Construction of 
roads, power lines, water systems, and other facilities is moving 
along. The 173,000 acre site will serve as nucleus of the proposed 
400,000 acre Nuclear Reactor Testing Station. Actual ownership of 
the property will be transferred at a later date. 


Py 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE RESEARCH—Army signal corps and 
Montana State College are cooperating on research to develop a 
suitable manganese dioxide from domestic sources. This material has 
heretofore been imported from the African Gold Coast. Electrochem- 
ical processing will be directed by Dr. Lloyd Berg, head of chem- 
ical engineering, and Dr. E. W. Schilling, head of the electrical 
engineering department of the college. 


NEW PIPELINES—Montana-Dakota Utilities Co., of Minneapolis, 
is authorized to lease and operate a pipeline linking the Baker 
Montana area with the Worland, Wyoming, source. This line will be 
340 miles long, of 1234-inch pipe. 


NEVADA 


MANGANESE MINES AND PLANT SOLD—Manganese Ores, in- 
cluding properties and facilities, northeast of Henderson, Nevada, 
have been sold to Manganese, Inc., for a reported $250,000 plus an 
additional amount for personal property involved. New construc- 
tion will probably start early in 1950, costing about $750,000. New 
units and a newly perfected process will be installed, enabling the 
firm to recover an estimated 65 per cent of manganese from crude 
ore. 


Eee ee! 


TWO NEW POTASH MINERS—Duval Texas Sulphur Co., of 
Houston, Texas, has taken leases on around 13,000 acres of New 
Mexico state land, and plans to sink a shaft if it can get water, hoping 
to eliminate the need of piping water 30 or 40 miles overland. 
Southwest Potash Corp., of New York, has leased more than 19,000 
acres near Carlsbad. 


OIL COMPANY SOLD—General American Oil Co., Dallas, Texas, 
has arranged to buy Republic Petroleum Co., of Artesia. 


POWER PLANT MERGER—California Pacific Utilities Co. pur- 
chases the distribution lines and hydroelectric power plant of Sump- 
ter Power and Water Co., Sumpter, Ore., one of the state's oldest 
utilities firms. Two benefits arise from this merger very soon: (1) 
customers in the Sumpter area will get a substantial rate reduction; 
(2) the parent company will improve power facilities so that Sump- 
ter residents can have additional power service for home appliances. 


POPE AND TALBOT MOVE--Regional headquarters of Pope & 
Talbot, Inc., are moved from the Union Pacific Dock, Portland, to 
the second floor of the commission of public docks’ new office build- 
ing at 3070 N.W. Front Ave. The new offices (20,000 square feet) 
are about twice as large as the former quarters. 


COOS BAY HARDBOARD PLANT—Coos Bay Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling a plant for experimental manufacture of hardboard at Coos 
Bay. This is a different process to turn Douglas fir into hardboard, 
and results of these experiments will be made available to large- 
scale users for research, as well as for market analysis. Output of 
this plant is not planned for commercial sale, but rather for test. 
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CHARCOAL FROM WOOD WASTE has proven so successful at 
the Phillipson Retort at Eugene, that the plant will be partly dis- 
mantled and rebuilt, expanded, on the present site at 2511 W. 11th 
Ave., at a cost of about $75,000. According to Carl Levy, engineer 
in charge of operations, that plant has proved that charcoal of any 
specified quality can be produced. One type consisted of only 6 
per cent volatile matter and 92 per cent pure carbon. Yield is re- 
ported to be 25 per cent and better, depending on the weight of 
bone-dry wood waste used. 


BRICK PLANT REBUILT—Columbia Brick Works has completed 
a $100,000 rebuilding and remodeling program at its Gresham plant. 
This plant was demolished by fire caused by lightning last fall. 


COFFEE COMPANY CONSTRUCTS — Boyd Coffee Company 
purchases a full block of S. E. Belmont between 11th and 12th Aves., 
Portland, where they will build a $400,000 plant within a year or 
so. A two-story concrete structure to house roasting, processing, dis- 
tribution, and office operations is projected. 


IMPROVED TERMINAL FACILITIES at Portland are in the offing. 
Portland Commission of Public Docks purchased the government- 
owned part of the Willamette Iron & Steel Corp. on war-time oper- 
ation, and will use this 37-acre parcel and buildings for future ter- 
minal facilities. 


he. 


BISCUITS FOR THE AREA—Weston Biscuit Co., Burbank, Calif., 
establishes a distributing point in the new Salt Lake industrial cen- 
ter, for Intermountain dealers in Utah, Idaho, and Montana. This 
firm makes the 33rd industry to occupy quarters in buildings of the 
wartime Salt Lake Ordnance plant operated by Remington Arms. 


URANIUM ORE STRIKE—A new type of uranium ore (new to 
this country) has been located near Marysville, Utah, about 225 
miles south of Salt Lake City. This ore, autunite, is next to pitch- 
blende in its content of uranium. There are only two other known 
deposits of it—one in Bohemia and one in Central Africa. This 
new strike yields between two and ten pounds of uranium from a 
ton of ore. It is not known at this writing whether quantity and 
quality is such that a new plant will be built to process it, or whether 
the ore will be shipped to an existing plant for refining. 


COCA COLA PLANT PURCHASED—Coca Cola Company, at Salt 
Lake, is purchased by William R. Felton, vice president of the Coca 
Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


STATE MINERALS ON ROYALTY BASIS—In Utah, if move 
afoot by Utah state land board goes through. They propose to put all 
salt land leases on a royalty basis of 5 per cent of value, with a mini- 
mum of 35 cents per ton. Any lease not now carrying a royalty clause 
would be cancelled, under this proposition. State contention is that: 
(1) according to a 1948 Utah supreme court decision, the state is 
owner of salt and other minerals in solution in Great Salt Lake; 
(2) the state can realize greater revenue from these minerals on a 
royalty basis than on a straight annual rental basis. 


FOSSIL RESIN INDUSTRY—According to Adrian Nagelvoort, a 
coal scientist who has a commercial resin-extracting plant at Hunt- 
ington, Utah, coal beds have produced a fossil resin that might de- 
velop into a new Rocky Mountain Empire resource. This resin, used 
in making protective coatings, oil varnishes, spirit varnishes, paints, 
lacquers, inks, and linoleums, has qualities not found in any other 
resins in the world. It makes paint dry in 15 minutes; printing inks 
made from this Utah resin dry instantaneously. 


MEAD MAGNESIUM PLANT PRODUCES again, after being shut 
down early in August. Pacific Northwest Alloys company is planning 
capacity production as soon as possible. 130 men who were laid off 
will all have been rehired when power becomes available to the 
company, to operate their electric furnaces. Steel strikes in the East 
and resulting curtailment of markets caused the temporary shutdown. 


NEW VENEER FIRM FORMED, known as Renton Veneer Co., 
Renton, capitalized for 50,000. Incorporators are Donald W. Ty- 
ler, Seattle; Ralph N. Averill, Oroville; Donald G. Holm, Renton. 
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For a 
Real Buy 


Get CF&I Realock Fence 


Here’s why so many industrial plants have 
found that REALOCK® Fence is a REAL buy: 


@ first cost is moderate @ harmonizes with any style architecture 

@ made of steel and galvanized after weaving, it is strong and 
durable; lasts for years without costly maintenance 

@ fence and gates are tailor-made to provide protection desired 


@ tamper-proof fittings and hard-to-climb diagonal mesh 
provide REAL protection 


Free Estimates...Expert Installation Servi (FI FHA TERMS 
— PMA TERMS AVAL Realatk >) AVANAne 
FOR A REAL BUY, BUY REALOCK ZZ 






the Colorado Fuel: Iron Corporation CF 


General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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Easy does it with a Tal 





No training required 





For original installation or for repair, a Tal on-the-job 
bender does in seconds work that otherwise takes many 
minutes. Because a Tal repays its cost so quickly, and 
does it time and again; thousands are in use everywhere. 
Write today for factual bulletin. 


Tal Bender, !"« Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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_for Better Belt Joints 


To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 






























































Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 
* quality wire—BETTER than ever 

before—produced for our exclu- 
® sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 


“BELT LACING 






















Send for our 
new “Skids” 
folder 


<P In addition to our “Dreadnought” standard and 
semi-live Skids, we are prepared to design Skids 
to fit your individual needs. 


Simply tell us: 1. Weight of your maximum load. 
2. Dimensions of platform required. 3. Type and 
height of your lift truck. 4. Materials to be handled. 
5. Any special features desired. 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES FROM SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


GEO. M. PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Engineers * Manufacturers * Suppliers of Materials Handling Equipment 
1567 East 25th St. - Los Angeles 11, California 
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ENGINE REBUILDERS MERGE—William O. McKay of Seattle 
and Titus Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, merge into Tam Engineering 
Corp., with manufacturing headquarters at 3033 So. Lawrence St. 
Under the new corporation, the Seattle plant is being closed and 
the modern new factory in Tacoma will be the only authorized Ford 
engine rebuilder in the Pacific northwest and Alaska district. Pay- 
roll will be increased by about 100 persons. Wm. O. McKay be- 
comes chairman of the board, and Leon E. Titus becomes president 
and manager of the new firm. 


PLYWOOD COOP ESTABLISHED—Mount Baker Plywood, Inc., 
is a newly-formed firm at Bellingham, capitalized at $1,000,000. 
The plant will have a capacity of 50,000,000 feet of plywood an- 
nually, and 25,000,000 feet of other wood products. 


STANDARD OIL EXPANDS BULK PLANT at Seattle. Complete 
modernization is underway, with completion scheduled for Octo- 
ber, 1950. Included are: 65,000 square foot warehouse, dock, gar- 
age, pump house, boiler house, loading rack, and 22 new tanks to 
up storage capacity by 154,000,000 barrels. 


PULP PLANT EXPANDS—Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., 
Bellingham, is spending about $1,250,000 to construct a chemical 
cleaning unit that will enable the firm to produce a clearer, better 
grade of pulp and improve the firm’s position in the industry. Opera- 
tion of this new unit is scheduled for about next April 1. 





JET-POW ERED HELICOPTER has now been invented. Horace T. 
Pentecost, who conceived this idea, is a Seattle airman who hopes 
to fly it for the first time shortly after the first of the year. His 175- 
pound craft, called the “Firefly,” has an 18-foot rotor driven by 
the 20-h.p. jets mounted on the rotor tips at about 500 r.p.m. 


CLOVER ISLAND OIL WELL FLOWS at 650 gallons a minute, 
according to report. This test well is one of three constructed, in- 
tended to bolster Kennewick’s municipal water system. 


PASCO LOOKS SWEET TO U & I—Utah and Idaho Sugar Co., 
with a processing plant at Toppenish, is considering possibility of 
growing sugar beets in the tri-city area. Sugar beets have proven 
to be a very good crop in upper Yakima Valley area and Walla 
Walla area. 


WYOMING 


$1,338,000 REA LOAN has been granted to Tri-County Electric As- 
sociation. It will be used to improve about 60 miles of transmission 
lines now built, and to build over 700 miles of new distribution lines 
in Crook, Weston, and Campbell counties. 


500,000 TON CORDERITE DEPOSIT FOUND in the Laramie 
Mountains. It is described by U of Wyoming as over 100 ft. long, 
and is called the largest deposit in the world. 


DRILLING COMPANY INCORPORATES—B. B. Carter Drilling 
Co., Laramie County, incorporated at $50,000 by B. B. Carter, H. M. 
Carter, and Harry S. Davis. 





INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES + LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
U p-to-the-Minute Lists 
W arebouses-Buildings-Lofts-Plants-Factory Sites 
— Appraisals — 


‘COLDWELL. fa ellis & Soa 


REALTORS 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 12 
LOS ANGELES |4 


57 Sutter Street 
425 - ISth Street 
$23 W. 6th Street 


Phone SUtter 1-5420 
Phone Glencourt 1|-7300 
Phone MADison 781! 
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Edward S. Feld- 
man, administrative 
assistant of the Fur- 
niture Manufacturers 
Association of Los 
Angeles, appointed 
executive secretary of 
the recently reorgan- 
ized Furniture Man- 
ufacturers Associa- 
tion of Southern 
California, effective 
January 1, 1950. 


John A. Liautaud named southern dis- 
trict manager and Dwight Hill, Northwest 
district managér of Kerr Steamship Co., Inc., 
who are opening new offices in Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle. 


Howard F. Isham is the new president of 
Western Lithograph Co., Los Angeles, suc- 
ceeding George W. Hall, deceased. John 
Davidson becomes executive vice president. 

Research and new product development at 
Aircraft Engineering & Maintenance Co. to 
be headed up by Col. Carl J. Crame, USAF, 
retired, who has been appointed director of 
research for that company. 





E. S. Feldman 


William J. Price appointed industrial re- 
lations supervisor and quality engineer at 
the General Electric Company's Lamp Works 
in Oakland. Price succeeds Richard C. Ehr- 
man, named a member of the staff of the 
manager of industrial relations at the com- 
pany’s Lamp Department in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Martel Wilson chosen as the new presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Association of Port 
Authorities. Wilson was formerly vice presi- 
dent and succeeds the late C. S. Sampson of 
the Los Angeles Board of Port Commission- 
ers. Elmer E. Ferrari, director of the Port 
of Stockton, named secretary-treasurer of the 
Port Commissioners’ Board. Also serving on 
the executive committee: Warren D. Lam- 
port, manager, Port of Seattle; Robert H. 
Wylie, manager, Board of State Harbor 
Commissioners, San Francisco; E. J. Amar, 
manager, Long Beach Harbor Department. 





John W. Miller named superintendent of 
production planning at Kaiser Steel, succeed- 
ing Tom Jones, resigned. 


Fred C. Bowman retires as vice president 
and director of research of the A. R. Maas 
Chemical Company. Bowman joined the 
company’s staff in 1929 as chemical engi- 
neer and soon thereafter established the Maas 
Research Department. Although his retire- 
ment became effective December 31, Bowman 
will continue to act as consultant as his 
services are required by the company. 


F. J. Troth becomes production superin- 
tendent for the San Joaquin division of Shell 
Oil Company. He replaces R. R. Robinson, 
now superintendent of Shell's coastal divi- 
sion. J. R. Harman is the new Coalinga dis- 
trict superintendent. 


Arthur F. Kelly, for the past two years 
assistant to the president at Western Air 
Lines, Inc., elected vice president in charge 
of sales. Before this present position, Kelly 
served the company in the position of re- 
gional traffic manager for various of the 
Western states and Canada and was later 
made general traffic manager of the company. 


Edward V. Tra- 
pani appointed Con- 
stellation project en- 
gineer for Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, 
Burbank. Trapani 
has been assistant 
project engineer on 
the Constellation 
since its conception 


j in 1939. 


E. V. Trapani 


John F. Conway becomes executive assist- 
ant to president, American President Lines, 
succeeding W. H. Sharon, who becomes man- 
aging director, European division, at Genoa, 
on January 1. J. E. Esney is the new assist- 
ant to vice president, operations, San Fran- 
cisco, while H. S. Campbell has the position 
of assistant to operating manager, San 
Francisco. 








John V. Pooler, 
former superinten- 
dent of Kaiser Gyp- 
sum’s Long Beach 
plant, named man- 
ager of all the com- 
pany’s plants and 
quarries and super- 
visor of shipping and 
construction activi- 
ties. John O. Lewis, 
former superinten- 
dent of the Redwood 
City plant, succeeds 
Pooler at Long 


J. V. Pooler 
Beach. Ernie Shaper, plant engineer at Long 
Beach, becomes superintendent of the Red- 
wood City plant. 


J. M. Gaylord, chief electrical engineer 
for the Byron Jackson Co., Pump Division, 
Vernon, Calif., received one of this year’s 
Electrical Manufacturing Magazine's certifi- 
cates of award and a cash prize of $500 for 
his manuscript describing the design of the 
company’s stuffing-boxless pump and_ sub- 
merged electrical motor unit. 


Gordon Beisel named director of research 
for Real Gold Citrus Products, Anaheim, 
California. 


H. E. Bramstron-Cook appointed a vice 
president of Oronite Chemical Company, 
Standard Oil Company of California subsid- 
iary. Bramston-Cook continues as Oronite’s 
general manager of sales and product devel- 
opment work east of the Rockies, a position 
he has held for the past two years. 


L. A. Gibbons, for nine years general 
counsel of Union Oil Company, elected a 
vice president of the company, and will 
continue his services as general counsel. 


Dr. Clifford Houston named assistant to 
the president of National Motor Bearing 
Company, Redwood City. Dr. Houston is on 
six months leave from the University of 


Colorado. 





® NeWly-elected officers and directors of the California Ferti- 
lizer Association, for the ensuing year. Seated, left to right: 
Earl R. Mog, director and retiring president (Growers Ferti- 
lizer Co.); Dorothea M. Beidle, office secretary (Stockton, 
Calif.) ; Paul Pauly, secretary (Pacific Guano Co., Los Angeles). 
Seated, left to right: Byron Reynolds, director (Bandini Ferti- 
lizer Co., Los Angeles); Ralph Crum, director (Pacific Guano 
Co., Berkeley); J. M. Quinn, president (California Sun Fertili- 
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zer Co., Los Angeles); Charles Monoogian, director (Downey 
Fertilizer Co., Downey, Calif); Lowell Berry, vice president 
(Best Fertilizers Co., Oakland, Calif.); Wallace Macfarlane, 
director (Pacific Guano Co., Los Angeles) ; Ned Lewis, director 
(Wilbur-Ellis Co., Los Angeles); Elmer S. Nelson, executive 
secretary and manager (Calif. Fertilizer Association). Not 
present: Grover C. Dunford, treasurer (Inland Fertilizer Co., 
Los Angeles); M. C. McNeil, director (Swift & Co., Hayward). 
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Silicone \ 


WATE 


SILICONES 


IN THE BEARINGS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS 


DC 44 SILICONE GREASE 
CAN SAVE INDUSTRY 


$45.000.000.% A YEAR! 


Count the number of conventional-type 
motors you have in your plant. Multiply 
that number by $4.52 and you have the 
average yearly cost of lubricating these 
motors plus the cost of motor failure 
caused by improper lubrication. That cost 
is based on a carefully conducted study of 
motor lubrication and outage costs due to 
bearing failure in a variety of industrial 
plants across the country. 


RELATIVE LIFE OF MOTOR BEARING LUBRICANTS 
AT 175°C 350°" 








With an estimated 10 to 15 million motors 
now in service, American industry spends 
45 to 67 million dollars a year that might 
be saved by the use of DC 44 Silicone 
Grease. That possibility is based on the 
performance of this Dow Corning Silicone 
grease in about half a million cartridge 
ball bearings used in a widely advertised 
line of industrial motors. Experience has 
proved that these bearings, prelubricated 
for life with DC 44, require no further 
attention. 

That confirms the testing done by Dow 
Corning, by bearing manufacturers and by 
the military establishment. Data such as 
that shown above indicate that you can 
expect DC 44 Silicone Grease to last at 
least 10 times longer than high temperature 
petroleum greases. 

For more information about Dow Corning 
Silicone Greases, phone our nearest branch 
office or write for data sheet AL-13 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlante e Chicago e Cleveland ¢ Dallas 
Los Angeles ¢ New York 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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Colorado 


Edward H. Roos 
becomes factory man- 
ager of the C. A. 
Norgren Co. of Den- 
ver, Colorado. Roos 
was formerly with 
Wilson-Snyder Man- 
ufacturing Corpora- 
tion, and after that 
served as works man- 
ager of the Imperial 
Division of Oilwell 
Supply Co. at Oil 
E. H. Roos City, Penna. 


Idaho 

Glenn C. Lee elected president, Hope Sil- 
ver Lead Mines, Inc., following a reorganiza- 
tion of the Clark Fork, Idaho, mine's 
management last week. Lee replaces Albert 
M. Nash, former president and general man- 
ager, resigned. Other new officers elected: 
Edwin Groenig, vice president; O. W. Ed- 
monds, second vice president; L. P. Larson, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Montana 
Gerald J. Skibbins named manager of the 


Montana Chamber of Commerce, with offices 
at The Montana Club Building, Helena. 


Nevada 


Charles Ramsay of Los Angeles replaces 
A. C. Davis as manager of the Los Angeles 
Chemical Company's Ash Meadows, Nevada, 
clay plant. 


New Mexico 


Eugene M. Cramer, physical metallurgist, 
elected by atomic scientists at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, as specialist on the staff of 
the industrial research division of Washing- 
ton State College's institute of technology. 
Cramer will serve at the Los Alamos scien- 
tific laboratory. 


Oregon 


Charles E. Fox appointed president of the 
Associated Forest Industries of Oregon; 
Charles E. Ogle reappointed secretary-man- 
ager; Thomas Brooks, vice president; R. E. 
Baker, treasurer. 

John P. Byrne appointed design and lay- 
out engineer for Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company's Portland retail branch. Byrne will 
assist in the layout of oil, coal and gas resi- 
dential heating systems. 


Utah 





Loren J. West- 
haver named man- 
ager of operations of 
Geneva Steel Com- 
pany, succeeding 
Robert G. Glass, 
vice president, who 
becomes assistant to 
the president on Jan- 
uary 1. Westhaver 
was formerly man- 
ager of operations 
for American Steel & 
Wire Co., another U. 
S. Steel subsidiary. 





L. J. Westhaver 


Washington 


W. E. Johnson named assistant manager 
for General Electric Company's design and 
construction division in Richland, Wash. 

Charles Baker reelected president of the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association. Other 
officers: Herbert G. West, executive vice 
president; James H. Sturgis, vice president 
for Oregon; Roy Huffman, vice president 
for Idaho; A. C. Amon, vice president for 
Washington; Clarence Braden, treasurer. 


This is a fast-moving 


eal melee (oe aohielal 


of competent people, 
eI eh AMe-tole hello Mel) (- 


to serve you well. 
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Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 
sell industrial equipment and materials 





Republic Supply Co. of California ap- 
pointed a distributor for the E. H. Edwards 
Company, manufacturer of wire rope. Re- 
public has stores in Avenal, Bakersfield, 
Cuyama, Emeryville, Fresno, Gardena, Hunt- 
ington Beach, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Newhall, San Jose, Santa Fe Springs, Santa 
Maria, Stockton, Taft, Ventura, Wilmington. 





G. H. Winters C. E. Smith 


Establishment of a Northern California 
factory sales and service branch for Tow- 
motor Corporation was the purpose of the 
recent visit of the company’s executive vice 
president, C. E. Smith, to the West Coast. 
The branch, to be located at 4th and Castro 
Streets, Oakland, will carry complete stocks 
of the company’s equipment and parts, and 
provide full service facilities. Gordon H. 
Winters has been appointed branch manager 
to direct and supervise the company’s sales 
activities throughout the West. 


Promotions at Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
ical Sales, Inc., Oakland: C. S. French, from 
central division sales manager with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, to a newly estab- 
lished post as assistant general sales manager, 
to work with development and specialty sales 
activities in connection with newer products, 
and with Kaiser Aluminum building prod- 
ucts; T. J. Gerber to Seattle district sales 
manager; A. A. Throckmorton to manager, 
pig, ingot and billet sales; C. M. Kinghorn, 
product manager for rolled form sections; 
J. M. Welch, to manager of contract sales. 
The latter two head new departments in the 
Kaiser Aluminum sales headquarters at 
Oakland. 


G. A. Shoemaker, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, announce their appointment as exclu- 
sive sales representatives in Northern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada for the Specialty Tools 
Company of Appleton, Wisconsin, manufac- 
turers of ‘“Handi-Hoist.” 

M. M. Studebaker is the new district sales 
representative for Dodge Manufacturing 
Company with headquarters at 1861 N. E. 
66th Ave., Portland. He will cover the terri- 
tory of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. 

American Brass Company have moved 
their Los Angeles office to 816 W. 5th Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Fred G. Galer appointed sales manager 
for the Preservative Paint Company, Seattle 
manufacturing organization. Galer was with 
the I. F. Laucks, Inc., plant in Seattle for 
12 years before he joined Preservative Paint 
in November. 
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Cost Reduction Equipment Company, 
which represents manufacturers of efficiency 
equipment and machinery, has _ recently 
moved to new quarters at 2700 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Kaiser Steel Corporation appoint Harry 
H. Beyma as manager of cold rolled sales. 
He will retain offices at 756 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, in his new capacity. 

S. F. Finnell, Jr., becomes Pacific Coast 
sales manager for the Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corporation, Los Angeles, and will 
make his headquarters in Los Angeles. 

J. I. Hamilton named general sales man- 
ager for Menasco Manufacturing Co. at Bur- 
bank, Calif., replacing B. C. McNeill, re- 
signed. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., and Los An- 
geles, name Carl F. Miller & Co., 1217 
Sixth Ave., South, Seattle, Wash., and South 
121 Madison St., Spokane, agents for the 
varied line of Whiting foundry equipment. 

A. O. Schmidt appointed manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Dickson Safety 
Products Company, succeeding Gordon R. 
Fleming, deceased. 












equipment. 





W. H. Stegner chosen assistant Pacific 
Coast manager of the Permacel Division, 
Industrial Tape Corporation, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. Stegner previously 
acted as a sales representative in the Bay 
Area in which capacity he serviced the com- 
pany’s customers in the automotive and in- 
dustrial trades. 


American Coach and Body Co., Califor- 
nia Division, Oakland, announce the follow- 
ing promotions: E. L. Hackett, Jr., formerly 
purchasing agent, to Portland district super- 
visor, with headquarters in Portland. L. F. 
Linn to purchasing agent. T. R. Hall, former 
Portland district supervisor, to post of Oak- 
land district supervisor, replacing Henry 
Kipp, resigned. 


At Fruehauf Trailer Company’s new fac- 
tory branch site (Alameda and 15th Streets, 
Los Angeles) all facilities for expeditious 
trailer service are available, including a serv- 
ice floor where twenty-seven 35-ft. trailers 
can be accommodated simultaneously. The 
concrete and steel structure contains more 
than 52,000 sq. ft. of floor space on a 12-acre 
site. 


Wheels and Axles are our business, and our 
engineers are well qualified to recommend the most 
efficient assembly for your product. 


Our factory is modern and tooled for low 
cost production. We have supplied manufacturers in 
many different industries for more than 50 years. 


Standard or Special, ELECTRIC Spoke-type 
or Disc Wheels are built for most types of portable 


Send us your specifications and we will 
submit our recommendations. 


ri 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 2914 Pine, Quincy, Ill. 
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GLOBE AUTOSTART 


CONTINUOUS-DUTY 


GRINDERS 






HEAVY DUTY GRINDERS | to 7!/2 H.P. 
HEAVY DUTY BUFFERS | to I5 H.P. 


THE ONLY ASBESTOS- 
PROTECTED MOTOR 


Write for Detailed Information 
GLOBE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


3380 Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles 34, California 


a, 
INSUL-MASTIC 


the new protective 
coating that assures 
long-lasting protection 
against... 


MOISTURE 
RUST, ACIDS 
ALKALIES 


Insul-Mastic Authorized Applicator 


2 
Wiis Tarn 
ASBESTOS 


COMPANY 


San Francisco:675 Townsend St., KL2-3868 
Oakland: 251 Fifth Avenue, GL 1-2345 
Sacramento: 1224 Eye Street, GI 2-8991 
Stockton: 733 So. Van Buren St., 4- 1863 
Fresno: 1837 Merced Street, 3-3277 


‘ San Jose: 201 So. Market St., CY 3-1317 , 
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L. B. Taylor is 
the new general sales 
manager for The 
Friden Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., 
at San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia. Taylor was 
formerly Friden’s 
domestic sales man- 
ager. 


L. B. Taylor 


Kaiser Gypsum personnel changes: Jerry 
Donoghue, formerly district sales manager 
for Southern California, becomes product 
manager of lath and plaster. Replacing him 
at the Long Beach headquarters will be 
Ralph Markham. 


Thomas G. Cullen announced as Western 
factory representative for The Passonno- 
Hutcheon Co. of Boston and Cleveland, who 
manufacture Rust-Sele rust preventative coat- 
ings and oils, with temporary offices at 249 
Ninth Street, San Francisco. Cullen is a 
member of the National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, and has had extensive ex- 
perience in the protective coating and indus- 
trial maintenance field. 

Graphic Films Corporation, Hollywood, 
and Photo & Sound Productions, San Fran- 
cisco, are now associated in production of 
films for industry, education, and television. 
Films in either 16mm or 35mm may now 
be produced by the two companies out of 
both their San Francisco and Hollywood 
offices. 


B. Thor Bjornstad has been named dis- 
trict engineer of The Austin Company in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Howard Burt & Sons, San Francisco, dis- 
tributors of materials handling equipment, 
appointed exclusive Northern California 
distributors by Tote Systems, Inc., manufac- 
turers of ““Tote’’ bins, a new and unique 
system for the economical and sanitary han- 
dling of bulk materials such as flour, sugar, 
corn starch, and others. 


Vernon B. Jensen recently appointed as 
field engineer in the Northern California 
territory for Gould Storage Battery Corp. 
Jensen is a recent graduate of the University 
of Utah, and will work out of the San Fran- 
cisco office. 


Ira G. Perin Company, distributors of 
materials handling equipment, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, move their Los 
Angeles office to larger quarters at 2933 E. 
11th St., Los Angeles. These new facilities 
will mean that larger stocks of equipment 
and repair parts will now be available for 
improved service to their customers in 
Southern California. 

R. W. (Bob) Steinke, formerly sales engi- 
neer in the Seattle office of Goodall Rubber 
Company, appointed district manager for the 
Northern California territory, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco. 


Bearing Engineering Company, San 
Francisco, appointed distributor for Amer- 
ican Pulley Company's line of Wedgebelt 
V-belt drives, Econ-o-matic motor bases, 
speed reducers and steel pulleys for flat belt 
drives and conveyors. Complete stocks are 
being established in all sizes and styles so 
that any power transmission requirement can 
be handled quickly and efficiently. 

Frank Edwards appointed Northern and 
Central California distributor for Stewart 
Warner Corp., Chicago radio and television 
manufacturers. He operates out of the Mer- 
chandise Mart, 1355 Market St. 


Standard Conveyor Co. appoints Earl 
W. Sutherland, 3718 - 42nd Ave., S.W., 
Seattle 6, Wash., representative in that area. 
He will operate under his own name. 


J. A. Cuneo, formerly branch manager for 
Fairbanks-Morse at Los Angeles, is trans- 
ferred to Chicago to become manager of that 
branch. Cuneo is succeeded in Los Angeles 
by A. M. McLaren. 


Louis B. Lester, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive for Motor Generator Corp., Hobart 
Bros. affiliate, announces appointment of 
Rice Bros., Seattle and Portland, as North- 
western sales representatives. 

Stanley E. Morris Co., Los Angeles, ap- 
pointed exclusive southern California dis- 
tributor for ‘“Plantman” industrial floor 
sweepers and “‘Load-Set Weblock,” a new, 
safe, and quick way to secure loads. 

Howard-Cooper Corp., with headquar- 
ters in Portland and branches at Seattle, 
Albany, Eugene, Central Point, and Rose- 
burg, appointed to represent Kenworth Mo- 
tor Truck Corp. for fire truck sales and 
service in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Alaska. Besides manufacturing all 
types of rural and city pumping engines, 
Howard-Cooper Corp. represents many man- 
ufacturers of heavy duty equipment such as 
International Harvester Industrial Power, 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Isaacson Iron 
Works, Iowa Mfg. Co., J. D. Adams Co., 
Schram, Inc., Link Belt Speeder, and others. 


J. R. B. Freeman, 
San Francisco dis- 
trict manager for 
Bethlehem Supply 
Company of Cali- 
fornia, promoted to 
general manager of 
stores, effective the 
first of the year. 
Freeman's new head- 
quarters will be at 
the company’s gen- 
eral office in Los An- 
geles. Frank T. Mer- 

J. R. B. Freeman kel, sales engineer in 
the San Francisco office since 1940, will be 
district manager of the San Francisco area. 


At a recent Western states distributors’ 
meeting of Pioneer Rubber Co., held in San 
Francisco, the following men were present: 
H. C. Wallace and A. L. Lanham, of Wash- 
ington Belting & Rubber Company, at Ta- 
coma and Seattle; George Novak and Abe 
Caniparoli, Munnell & Sherill, Inc., Port- 
land; Roy Stevens, Intermountain Equip- 
ment Company, Spokane; Phillip A. Duf- 
ford, Intermountain Equipment Company, 
Boise; R. B. Kunse, Western Belting and 
Packing, Denver; George W. Walters, Na- 
tional Equipment Company, Salt Lake City. 

Hyster Co. opens a new office at 4445 
Third St., San Francisco, to handle sales 
and service. 


Inter-Allied Imports, Inc., San Francisco 
Merchandise Mart, named West Coast dis- 
tributors for Palma & Co., Swiss maker of 
hand-blocked cotton prints and Tela cloth. 


Groen Manufacturing Co., makers of 
stainless steel steam jacketed kettles and pro- 
cessing equipment, open a West Coast sales 
office at 420 Market St., San Francisco, under 
management of F. J. Corcoran. 


Ziegler Steel Service Co., Los Angeles, 
appoints Bart Smith sales representative to 
handle East Los Angeles, Pasadena, Alham- 
bra, and east through Riverside; Edward W. 
Fisher to handle downtown Los Angeles and 
southeastern industrial areas. 


Engineering Products Company, Los An- 
geles, appointed exclusive Southern Califor- 
nia distributors for the Materials Handling 
Division of Market Forge Company. 
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ALTA a TD 
“ch ati: © NAME PLATES 


fied, profitable profession. Com- 
plete course with necessary tools 

ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 
55 New Montgomery Street 


available under the G. |. Bill. Amer- 
ican Academy ,|Inc., Room 411, 1549 
ae —” a ae asl Ys z : 5 ,DOuglas 2-8434 San Francisco, Calif. 


Lawrence St., Denver 2, Colorado. 


For complete information: GR 6179 
UANTITY PHOTOS, INC. 


~ 6509 SUNSET BLVD. HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF. ABBE 





ENGINEERING—SALES 
| Young man with fifteen years experience in 
| engineering and sales wants position represent- 
| ing national manufacturer in the || Western 







| States. Now well employed but wishes sales 
position with ee scope. Enjoys hard work 
i 


and responsibility. Address replies to Box No. | 












SAVE THROUGH QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


eA a LO 


36 HOUR SPEED SERVICE 


LARGEST PHOTO REPRODUCTION PLANT IN THE WEST 











H. C. Sweet Co., Detroit, appoint Cost 
Reduction Equipment Co., 2700 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles, exclusive distributors of their 
Florline Marking Machine in the southern 
California territory. This machine offers a 
quick and easy method of painting lines, 
curved or straight, on pavements, warehouse 
or factory floors, parking lots, garage floors, 
etc. By pushing this machine along desig- 
nated lines, one operator can apply the paint 


much faster than several men could do by 
hand. 


Hose Accessories Co., Philadelphia manu- 
facturer of LE-HI high and low pressure 
hose couplings, now has a West Coast fac- 
tory warehouse located at 1320 Santa Fe 
Ave., Los Angeles 21. Phone Vandyke 2656. 
They make the following appointments: 
East Pacific Co., 208 S.W. Stark St., Port- 
land 4, Ore., manufacturers’ representative 
for the Pacific Northwest territory, including 
Washington, Idaho, Western Montana, and 
British Columbia. Newton R. Crum, 206 
S. El Molino, Alhambra, Calif., manufac- 
turers’ representative for California, Arizona, 
and Nevada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. names Robert 
C. Howard manager of their Los Angeles 
district office. Carl A. Lomatch, Omaha dis- 
trict manager, succeeds Howard as district 
manager for the comptometer division. 


Hermann H. Hobelmann is the new dis- 
trict representative for Westcott Chuck Co., 
Oneida, N. Y., to cover territories of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington and also 
the Reno district of Nevada. 


Phillips Chemical Co., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Co., open 
Los Angeles offices in the Central Manufac- 
turing District. R. B. Prock appointed dis- 
trict manager to handle Pacific Coast sales. 
Prock was formerly with Atkins, Kroll & 
Co., San Francisco. 


Emmett L. Blair is now in charge of the 
dealer division of Hobart Manufacturing 
Company's zone No. 10, which includes Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, and will 
make his headquarters in San Francisco. He 
succeeds Wm. A. Hansen, transferred from 
San Francisco to become general sales man- 
ager of the division. Mr. Blair's former North 
Pacific territory of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming has been 
taken over by William Hollingsworth, 
hitherto Troy's agent at*Bakersfield, Calif. 

Geoffroy Co., Denver, Colo., appointed 


to represent Colonial Broach in Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 
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GET READY CASH 

For Used Machines, Tools, Conveyors, and Similar 
Equipment through our Classified Opportunity Section. 

$8.50 per Column Inch 
will contact nearly 9,000 prospective buyers of your 
used or idle equipment! Act today! Send your copy 
to Copy Service Department 

WESTERN INDUSTRY 
609 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 








Robert M. Taylor Co., San Francisco, ap- 
pointed representative for American Mono- 
rail Co., Cleveland, Ohio, in northern Cali- 
fornia exclusively. 


Glen L. Codman Company, Inc. acquires 
the line of Lift Trucks, Inc. for Bay area 
distribution. Firm address is 10521 Pearmain, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Carl Chambers appointed H. M. Harper 
Co.’s branch manager in Oakland, Calif. He 
replaces Jack Stout, who resigned to join his 
father in business in Chicago. Harper Co.'s 
Oakland office is in the Thayer Bldg., phone 
TEmplebar 6-2011. 


The Bassick Co., division of Stewart 
Warner Corp., joins the Alemite Co. and 
the Southwind Heater Division of Stewart 
Warner to combine warehousing facilities 
and operation in order to give a new service 
to the distributors and jobbers of the Bassick 
Co. in eight Western states. Products ware- 
housed by Bassick Co. will be a complete line 
of furniture casters and wheels as well as 
the truck casters and the new line of Alcore 
rubber tread hand truck wheels. 


Edward R. Bacon Co. consolidates with 
the industrial sales division of Western Ma- 
chinery Co. in northern California and West- 
ern Nevada. Headquarters remain at San 
Francisco; operation management is under 
Jack H. How, vice president of Western 
Machinery. 


Robert Trefcer appointed Western sales 
manager of Sargent & Co., with office in 
San Francisco. 


Alan Ede appointed resident salesman for 
Kaiser Steel Corporation, with offices in 
Stockton, Calif. 


United Chemical Company (a new firm) 
has been formed in San Francisco to act as 
agents in most California cities for Dow 
Chemical Co.’s line of agricultural chemicals 
and allied products. A southern California 
sales and office warehouse will be located 
in Pomona under direction of Charles J. 
Hayward, and branches will also be main- 
tained at Sacramento, Fresno, Bakersfield 
and San Jose. 
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FOR SALE 
SURPLUS INVENTORY 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


Not Government Surplus 
25% Discount 

Buda Diesel 1125 Power Unit 
Buda Diesel 645 Power Unit 
Buda Diesel 468 Power Unit 
Buda Diesel 468 Marine Unit 
Novo DA-33 Engine 
Novo LH-241 Single Drum Hoists 
Novo LH-321 Single Drum Hoist 
Novo Drum Conversion for LH-241 
Novo L-15M-3N Centrifugal Pump 
Novo L-7M-2W Centrifugal Pumps 
Novo L-10M-2N Centrifugal Pump 
Novo AD3-G Diaphragm Pump 


Will mail factory specifications and prices | 
upon request . . . subject to prior sale. | 


Marquette Public Service| 
Phone 386 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 





MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEER 


In the interests of improved operation and 
reduced costs at its many freight terminals and 
warehouses, a large, well established Western 
motor freight company needs the permanent 
services of a qualified materials handling engi- 
neer, preferably graduate, and with some prac- 
tical experience in the materials handling field. 
For the right man, the position will lead to 
advancement in a rapidly growing organization 
in the expanding motor freight industry. Write 
to Box 360, this magazine, setting forth qualifi- 
cations, background, personal data. Candidates 
selected will be interviewed personally. 





LA HAYE MFG. CO. 


a Division of Aluminum Products Co. 


METAL SPINNING 
and STAMPING 


Large and small lots receive 
.our wholehearted attention 
METAL SPINNING 
up to 60-inches in diameter 
METAL STAMPING 
Contract Production 
2150 Geneva Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 

JUniper 4-6992 and 4-6993 
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Practical, Down-to-Earth Welding Rods 
Alloys as they are supposed to be 
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Corrosion Resistant— 


Clean metal 


A. P. JOHNSTON CO. 
1845 E. S?th St., Los Angeles 11 


Strong— 
Low in cracking 
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WESTERN WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
6600 McKINLEY AVENUE LOS ANGELES 


We ought to be on your list to receive the 
CMP THINSTEEL Monthly Stock List. 
Send it to: 





—so you'll be sure to receive 
the time-saving CMP Western 
Warehouse Monthly Stock List 
and bulletin of helpful cost cut- 
ting ideas. If you haven't re- 
ceived a copy —and use cold 
rolled strip and sheet steel — 
tear off the coupon, fill it in 


and tell the girl to mail it today. 





i060 Tons In 150 Minutes 


Keeps Handling Costs at a Minimum 


Completely protected from weather. ground clay moves from car 
to storage over an S-A Conveyor System... 100 tons in only 150 
minutes. That's fast. low-cost handling! 

Designing and building bulk handling systems has been the 
day-after-day job of S-A conveying engineers for nearly 50 years. 
Their long experience enables them to recommend and furnish 
the right equipment and best arrangement for maximum mate- 
rials handling at lowest cost per ton. 

Whether you plan to add a new unit or install a completely 
new bulk materials handling system . . . first get the recommen- 
dations of this S-A staff of trained engineers. Write today. 


SEC. 34.64, P.L. &R 


U. S. POSTAGE 


PAID 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Permit No. 4167 


STREATOR DRAIN TILE CO. 

STREATOR. ILLINODS 
Cars of ground clay are spotted, unloaded 
and clay is moved to storage completely 
shielded from weather with this S-A Con- 
vevor System. A retractable hopper is swung 
out under car door. ..an S-A power shovel 
unit scoops clay to hopper which chutes it 
directly to boot of S-A bucket elevator which 
elevates and discharges it onto 138 ft. long 
inclined belt conveyor to main storage bin, 
Belt feeder draws clay from storage as 
needed. 100 ton capacity bin can be filled 
in only 150 minutes. 








